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“ What if we still ride on, we two, 
With life forever Old yet New, 
Changed not in kind but in degree, 
The instant made eternity.” 

Wiru the emancipation of spring-time, its fragrance, and its open air, 
come new literature, new amusement, new politics, new work, — in gen- 
eral, indeed, new life. 

“‘ Spring-time !” grumbles Mr. Madawaska, “ Do you edit your mag- 
azine by the Almanac, and are we to be told that March is spring- 
time, while the snow is six feet deep, and the oxen are stalled in the 
lumbering road?” 

Dear Mr. Madawaska, do not compel us to look through your specta- 
cles. Because you are virtuous, shall there be no cakes and ale? Be- 
cause you elect or were predestined—take your own theological state- 
ment — to live under the latitude of 45°, to enjoy your last frost on the 
first of June and your first on the twentieth of August, do you suppose 
that all the world is living in your beloved parallel — that frozen mean 
between the equator and the pole ? Dear Mr. Madawaska, yonder poem 
in the third or fourth signature, which you will read by a pine knot’s 
blaze as your feet toast before the glowing walnut, came from a little 
letter envelope from which fell violets yet fresh, whose fragrance changed 
the January of this office into May. The scrap of philosophy just 
beyond it, which will straighten out the web-work of to-night’s dreams for 
you, was written out at a table where a cluster of dewy orange blos- 
soms, fresh from the open air trees, hung over the ink-horn. Here isa let- 
ter from one of the valleys that make up Feather River, which was writ- 
ten while trailing arbutus, what you call May-flower, was in bloom on the 
twentieth of January. And all this was in your own country, Mr. Mad- 
awaska. For you—enjoy your snow-wading, and the chopping across 
trunks whose roots are five feet below the crust of snow on which you 
stand, but do not suppose that the civilized world is crusted over because 
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your belt of it happens to be. No! on the Valentine’s Day when these 
lines pass the press, the mocking-birds are billing and cooing more 
eheerily than ever Cowper heard turtles bill and coo. And so is it that 
so many readers of “Old and New ” read it with windows open, or loll- 
ing beneath the trees, thanking God again that spring-time has come. 


The country has witnessed with unconcealed satisfaction the issue 
made on the questions of expenditure between the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or its committee on appropriations, and the heads of depart- 
ments. In such an issue, the sympathies of the people are inevitably 
against the chiefs of the bureaux. In this issue these sympathies are 
rightly given to the courageous critics in the House of Representatives. 
By the theory of our government, as of the English government since 
the first passage of the Mutiny Act, the government is annually depend- 
ent on the passage of the appropriation bills of the House. This de- 
pendence, of course, gives rise to a feeling in the departments, felt down 
to the lowest clerk, that the House of Representatives is a sort of med- 
dling interloper in the conduct of affairs. ‘ Really, sir, the government 
would go on much better without them.” 

A real reduction in annual expense requires the cordial codperation of 
the heads of departments, and of the chairmen, at least, of the commit- 
tees of the House. In old days it was a not infrequent boast in one or 
another department, that they had enough “back appropriations” laid up 
to “run the machine ” for months if not for years; a class of credits 
whch, of course, where it existed, checked so far the dependence of this 
department upon the House. A careful, business-like supervision of 
course puts an end to such accumulation, yet the country is sometimes 
amused, if not startled, by the explanation that a million dollars has been 
stowed away somewhere, where “everybody” had forgotten it. Ac- 
count-books last, but chairmen of committees change from year to year. 


There are one or two old men and women lingering, as March comes 
in, who might have heard the critical musket shots of March 5, 1770, 
when Crispus Attucks, the black man, fell dead in the ‘* Boston Massacre,” 
and the first blood was shed of our first civil war. So closely press upon 
each other the Old and the New. Here is a letter before us, describing 
ene family circle in Portland, Maine, where a sister, one hundred years 
vld next month, a brother of ninety-eight, and a sister of ninety-six 
cheerfully and intelligently compare notes on their retrospect of the most 
crowded century in history. All the great American centennials will be 
hurrying in upon us as the next thirteen years pass by. 

Whether, after a century’s experiment of independence, we are to try 
the colonial position, again, so far as our literature goes, is a question 
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discussed in this issue of “Old and New.” The name of the author 
of the article, were we permitted to give it, would assure all readers of 
the accuracy of its statements. 

We need not call attention to Mr. Gladden’s statement of what is 
New and what is Old in men’s definitions of religion. But it does seem 
proper to say that this statement—which, as we trust will be the intro- 
ductory paper in a volume by the author — was written and read to 
a large audience, under the title it now bears, before the first number of 
“Old and New” was announced to the public. Those persons who 
were shocked by the heresy of our prospectus, will be reassured when 
they find its views stated by authority so universally respected, of ortho- 
doxy unquestioned. 

We ask the careful attention of young men to President Steele’s paper 
on the things which a young man needs in college. It will perhaps open 
their eyes a little in this matter, for it will show them what they really 
need at college, and what they will really find. 

The great question of America in the past and in the future is this 
question of education. Some of us had been foolish enough to suppose 
that we had settled its basis. But an Italian priest, who, at the age of 
eighty, holds the position of the Bishop of Rome, has decided otherwise, 
and has issued directions accordingly to the clergy of his church, the 
results of which we are beginning to see. The city of Cincinnati was 
selected as the place where the issue should be first tried in a contest 
which will agitate every village in America. Mr. Mayo of the school 
committee of that city was fortunately in the position which enabled him 
to maintain the cause of religious instruction in public schools, alike 
against Romanist and atheist. At our request he discusses that subject 
in this number. The article should be read in connection with the his- 
torical sketch of the Cincinnati controversy in our January number. 

The Laureate of England, who so often hides his blade under the 
myrtle, takes occasion, in the close of the prologue to his new poem, to 
make the fit answer to Roman chiefs dying of old age, when they make 
these impertinent demands on the newer civilization, — 

“Then, at the marriage-feast, came in from Rome, 
The slowly fading mistress of the world, 
Great lords, who claimed the tribute as of yore. 
But Arthur spake, ‘ Behold, for these have sworn 
To fight my wars, and worship me their king; 
The Old order changeth, yielding place to New. 
And we that fight for our fair father Christ, 
Seeing that ye be grown too weak and old 
To drive the heathen from your Roman wall, 
No tribute will we pay:’ so those great lords’ 
Drew back in wrath, and Arthur strove with Rome.” 
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REVELATION. 


REGARDED AS THE RATIONALE OF ALL DIVINE KNOWI.EDGE. 


(The conclusion of a paper read to the Examiner Club, January 3, 1870.) 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


Man — moral existence — is the 
true ratio or measure of creation ; man 
created in God’s image, male and fe- 
male, universal and particular, physical 
and moral, while all other races are 
destitute of this duality. It is a curious 
feature of the sacred letter that all lower 
things than man are said to be created 
each after its kind,—vt. e. to possess 
only a generic or universal force, a force 
of nature ; while of man it is said that 
he is created, not as the rest are, after 
his kind, but in God’s image, male and 
female — i.e. both generic and specific, 
both universal and individual, or a force 
of nature and a force of culture united. 
This is the capital difference between 
our nature and all lower ones, that 
while we are outwardly burdened with 
all their finiteness or universality, we 
are also inwardly affranchised or quick- 
ened with all God’s infinitude or indi- 
viduality ; so that we alone claim both 
a public and a private genesis, both a 
secular and a sacred character, both a 
cosmical and a domestic consciousness. 
In short, man alone is a composite 
force, a force of affection and of thought 
combined, in which affection inspires 
thought, and thought guides affection. 
In all the simple or instinctual natures 
the heart rules despotically, and the 
intellect is its abject slave; while in 
our composite nature heart and head 
have each an independent sway, an in- 
dividual dignity, stamping all our char- 
acteristic action as the fruit of no 
chance concubinage between will and 
understanding, but of a most chaste and 
indissoluble marriage. It is in this com- 
posite unity of ours alone that we image 
God, in whom love and wisdom freely 


combine to render his power infinite ; 
and it is here alone accordingly, as it 
seems to me, that the Divine power 
finds that purchase upon his creature, 
which shall enable Him at last perfectly 
to vindicate his creative infinitude. 

Let me briefly indicate the simple 
or inexpensive but most effectual 
machinery which is providentially em- 
ployed to this great end. Moral exist- 
ence, then, is the sole machinery em- 
ployed by God in order to that perfect 
revelation of his name, whereupon our 
spiritual evolution hinges; for the 
moral sphere, the sphere of the me, is 
a sphere, as we have already seen, of 
inevitable illusion or fantasy, and hence 
lends itself perfectly to God’s plastic 
or shaping power. And the sphere of 
the me, or moral consciousness, as we 
have also already seen, is a twofold 
sphere, one of its factors being with 
respect to the other, universal, or what 
we call matter; the other again being 
with respect to that, individual, or what 
we call mind. The one sphere is stat- 
ical or fixed, as constituting the realm 
of law; the other dynamic or free, as 
constituting the realm of progress. To 
this statical or fixed realm, the realm 
of law, we give the name of nature. 
To the dynamic or free realm, the 
realm of progress, we apply the name 
of history. And these contrasted poles 
of our consciousness, rest and motion, 
matter and mind, order and progress, 
law and liberty, nature and history, 
furnish, under the personified forms of 
THE Wor.Lp and THE CHuRCH, the 
total and perfect machinery of God’s 
revelation of Himself in nature. In 
what way do the World and the Church 


























lend themselves to this Divine achiev- 
ment? Let us see. 

The vice of the created conscious- 
ness is that it is not directly but in- 
versely related to the eternal truth of 
things, seeing that to be first in order 
which is really last, and vice versa ; 
and this strictly because its inward in- 
telligence is outwardly conditioned, be- 
ing contingent for its education upon 
sensible symbols. Now in man this 
fallacious consciousness attains to its 
maximum of development, and hence 
to its turning-point; for it is the invet- 
erate habit of man to confound the cre- 
ative or subjective force in existence, 
what gives him personal identity, with 
himself; and to refer the created or 
objective force, what gives him spirit- 
ual individuality or character, exclu- 
sively to God, considered as exiled from 
human nature. My natural body, this 
miraculous realm of sense with all it 
enfolds, I unhesitatingly appropriate to 
myself, or take for granted as my right; 
but my spiritual soul, with all the pos- 
sibilities of culture pertaining to it, I 
as unhesitatingly, under my Church 
tuition, ascribe to God. Now the truth 
is exactly and intensely opposite to 
this. The subjective element in con- 
sciousness is alone divine, however hu- 
man it appears ; its objective element 
is alone human, however divine it ap- 
pears. It is God alone, who, under this 
universal frame of good and evil which 
we call nature, and appropriate with- 
out misgiving to ourselves, really is; 
and it is man alone who, under that 
individual régime of angel and devil, 
or heaven and hell, which we call 
spirit, and which we diligently expro- 
priate to God, really exists or appears. 

Obviously, then, nature being God's 
world, the world of creative power, 
and spirit being man’s world, the world 
of mere creaturely phenomenality or 
appearance, —if some bridge can be 
devised adequate to span the gulf that 
livides them. some enginery be in- 
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vented powerful enough to compress 
the two worlds into the unity of a man, 
the universal element in conscious- 
ness, now so dominant, will instantly 
become reconciled and interchangeable 
with the individual element, and that 
resultant social form of humanity at 
once ensue, which alone illustrates and 
avouches God’s natural humanity. 
Now this bridge, this enginery of the 
Divine invention, is the Church. The 
Church posits itself to men’s reverence 
as the antagonist of the world, that is, 
of that universal or subjective element — 
in consciousness with which we all in- 
stinctively identify ourselves; and it 
identifies itself, consequently, with that 
individual or objective element in con- 
sciousness, to which we all more or 
less aspire as divine. Thus the Church 
is bound by its own theory to end in a 
perfected individual life of man; is 
bound to hallow to the Divine regard 
every humblest form of individuality 
or character known to the human soul 
against all oppressive distinctions of 
race or family among men, and all 
tyrannies of worldly convention or 
prejudice. 

But the Church is a letter, is a 
merely instituted decency in the earth, 
and of necessity, therefore, more or less 
overlays and obscures the pure spirit 
it enshrines. It tends evermore to 
make its functions absolute instead of 
provisional, and hence it ends at last 
by organizing a more debased and en- 
slaved mind in man than that which 
it was appointed to subvert. It was 
appointed exclusively to freshen the 
human or spiritual and objective ele- 
ment in consciousness against its over- 
powering divine or material and sub- 
jective element ; but it no sooner gains 
a foothold in the earth, than it throws 
up its commission and betakes itself 
to the pomps and vanities of the world, 
as the moth betakes itself to the candle. 
The Church, accordingly, as a sacred 
letter, is doomed to dwindle and utterly 
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perish out of the Divine regard; is 
doomed gradually to part with all the 
earthly prestige it has ever acquired by 
its infidelity to the human soul. And 
it sinks at last into such sheer, spirit- 
ual decrepitude, as to be content to 
fix its doting hope of resuscitation 
upon a literal child of promise, event- 
ually to spring out of its own loins. 
But this child, when he comes and 
finds the graybeard Church still claim- 
ing to itself a universal dominion, on 
the strength of certain promises made 
to Abraham, at once sets himself to 
denouncing its insane and unholy pre- 
tension, by showing the Divine power 
to have respect solely to every man’s 
spiritual or individual culture, wherein 
all men are equal before him, and to 
be utterly indifferent to those diversi- 
ties of natural gifts among men, upon 
which the world sets so much account. 
This was the man accordingly in whom 
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the Church, as a literal divine economy 
in the earth, was predestined to end, 
since he initiated its spiritual evolu- 
tion as a universal brotherhood, fel- 
Jowship, or equality of man with man 
throughout the earth. That is to say, 
he denied the ability of God Himself 
to confer any personal, 7. e. finite or 
inherited righteousness upon his chil- 
dren; and made all true righteousness, 
all true individuality or character in 
men, to inhere only in so far as they 
lived down their natural or inherited 
personalities, and aspired to lose them- 
selves in the sovereign unity of their 
kind. This was the initiament of that 
ritual Christian communion (xowwvia) 
of man with man upon earth, which is 
even now under our eyes merging in 
the lineaments of a universal society, 
fellowship, or brotherhood, of all races 
and creeds, and so at last constituting 
the veritable revelation of God’s name, 


SHE WRITES. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF ELISE POLKO.) 


CHAPTER I. 
THE HOUSE OF THE PROFESSOR. 


Ir was a gloomy house, in an old 
university town, which Professor Wer- 
ner had inhabited for twenty-five years, 
and finally purchased, after he had re- 
signed his office. It lay behind the 
cathedral, and reminded one of ancient 
days, with its two balconies, its narrow 
Gothic door, and the small window- 
panes set in lead. The former owner 
had received but little rent for the 
house, as the internal arrangement was 
considered inconvenient, the rooms too 
high, and the garden too old-fashioned. 
And yet the present occupants thought 
there could not be pleasanter rooms in 
the world ; and as for the garden, they 


called it Little Trianon, after the fa- 
vorite abode of the beautiful, unfortu- 
nate Queen of France. It looked 
somewhat wild, indeed, as experiments 
of every imaginable kind had been 
tried there, showing the gardening skill 
of former times, such as has been often 
described. The rooms on the lower 
floor, towards the terrace, were occu- 
pied by the master of the house, as his 
library, bird-chamber, and conserva- 
tory. The Professor of Physical Sci- 
ence showed a truly passionate interest 
in birds and flowers. His marriage was 
for the first ten years childless, and 
thus this affection had been developed 
without hindrance, and had taken such 
a deep, firm, hold of his heart, that 
even the hands of his one little daugh- 
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ter were not able to uproot it. The 
child came altogether too late to re- 
seive special consideration from him. 
The learned man looked, at fir-t, with 
more fear than joy upon the helpless 
being, as upon a wonder fallen from 
heaven. He was forty-two years old 
when she was born, and was sccus- 
tomed to such strict regularity in 
his daily life, thanks to the care of his 
wife, that the thought of having his 
habits disturbed in any way by the new 
comer, was really dreadful to him. But 
this secret anxiety was quite unneces- 
sary, for Frau Ernestine took care that 
no sound of the new life should pene- 
trate to the retirement of her husband. 
She was acknowledged by the whole 
town to be the model of a wife, and was 
said to have but one fault, that she 
“spoiled ” her husband too much. She, 
who was order itself, had become rec- 
ouciled to that inextricable confusion 
produced by a passion for birds and 
flowers, as well as to the singular 
whims, in general, of her spouse. Her 
life was indeed a perpetual coming 
and going, serving and enduring ; her 
fidelity was almost proverbial among 
her acquaintances ; she worshipped her 
husband, submitted to him in all spirit- 
ual things, and was a most conscien- 
tious mother to her child. 

But whether, in spite of all this, 
their wedded life would have been so 
unclouded, but for the presence of 
“ Aunt Elsbeth,” might be considered 
more than questionable! This faith- 
ful friend and fellow-occupant of the 
house was, in a certain sense, the 
lightning-rod on sultry days, because 
Frau Ernestine could confide to her 
all the burdens of her heart ; and the 
atmosphere of comfort and peace which 
pervaded Elsbeth’s little room, worked 
wonders at all times and in all moods. 

Every anxiety about her husband 
and child, the cares of house-keeping, 
all important questions were here dis- 
cussed, and the little one was christened 
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“ Elsbeth,” although called Lulu. The 
Professor had made no objection, 
years before, to receiving this young 
cousin of his wife into their home, on 
the death of the old aunt with whom 
she lived. Cousin Elsbeth had a quiet, 
peaceful disposition, with the gentlest 
face and the fairest blue eyes in the 
world; she could not endure cats, 
never kept a dog, only left her room 
at regular hours, and possessed a hand 
extremely skilful in the care of flow- 
ers. In the eyes of the master of the 
house she had but three faults. First, 
that she was unmarried ; second, that 
she read historical and other romances 
by female writers with passionate in- 
terest, and felt an idolatrous reverence 
for all authoresses, living and dead; 
and third, that she mixed and mangled 
historical dates and botanical names 
in the most fearful manner. Her room 
was a gallery of the most remarkable 
female portraits. Authoresses of all 
times and all countries, in the strangest 
costumes, hung peacefully side by side, 
an exhibition of female ugliness rather 
than of beauty, a collection which had 
early excited Lulu’s timid admiration. 
Aunt Elsbeth could tell what the fate of 
each of these persons had been, and most 
of their histories sounded so sad — it 
was one endless chain of disappoint- 
ment, distress, grief, heart-ache, and 
sorrow. ‘The listening maiden could 
never understand how one could lead so 
sad a life, aud yet write such beautiful, 
cheerful books; how one could be mis- 
erable and still be able to describe the 
rich and happy. “There is still one 
fairy left in the world, and only one.” 
Aunt Elsbeth would then say, in her 
gentle voice, “and by her aid all the 
treasures of the world are in our pos- 
session; she is called Imagination. 
Happy the child of man to whom she 
has stood as godmother ! ” 

How constantly did Lulu think of 
this beautiful fairy! Professor Wer- 
ner esteemed Aunt Elsbeth very highly. 
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He knew very well what a soothing 
influence she exerted upon his easily 
excited wife, how many endless dis- 
cussions she saved him concerning his 
income and expenses, winter stores and 
summer harvests, but especially about 
the carelessness of the maid-servants 
and the obstinacy of old Jacob. And 
yet these very servants had been in 
the house many years, so that Frau 
Ernestine had nothing to say when 
the favorite subject of conversation in 
the ladies’ society was introduced — 
the horrors of domestic changes. Noth- 
ing could be more regular than the life 
of the Werner family. There was but 
one place in the house where no punc- 
tual clock was to be found, where the 
greatest irregularity prevailed, and 
where everything was seen one day 
in the place where it was left the day 
before. That was the study. Books 
in the cases, books on the writing-table, 
on the chairs, rolls of paper wherever 
there was room for them, pictures and 
busts on the wall, a cocoa matting over 
the whole floor, a large porcelain stove, 
heated from without, and a glass door 
at the side, which allowed one to look 
into a fluttering, skipping, singing 
world of birds — into a still, green par- 
adise of plants: this was the asylum of 
the learned man, which for many years 
two clumsy feet only had been permit- 
ted to enter, those of old Jacob. In 
the absence of his master he came in 
with a powerful broom, and “ put to 
rights,” as he expressed it, allowing 
Aunt Elsbeth only to accompany him 
occasionally in secret, and later, taking 
his favorite, little Lulu, with him, to 
show her the wonders behind the panes 
of glass. The Professor himself at- 
tended to all his pets early in the 
morning, and held a general review 
again in the evening, leaving to his 
servant but a slight intermediate 
eare. 

In this atmosphere of ‘peace and 
quietness little Lulu grew up, a rest- 
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less, charming, joyous being. She lived 
a careless, poetical life, spending her 
mornings under the care of her mother 
and “ godmother Elsbeth,” in the large 
sitting-room or the garden, the after- 
noons in her father’s green, twittering 
world of enchantment, and evenings in 
her sleeping-room, where, from her lit- 
tle bed she could see the constant 
lamp shining in the cathedral, and the 
notes of the organ mingled with the 
sougs of angels in her dreams. O, that 
cathedral window, how she loved it! 
When the sun shone in, little Lulu 
could plainly see the marble images of 
knights kneeling upon their graves, 
and the form of the sorrowful mother 
holding her dead son in her arms, and 
in the moonlight it was still more beau- 
tiful. Then it seemed as if a silvery 
veil fluttered up and down through the 
old church, and lovely angel heads 
floated close up to the window, nod- 
ding a greeting to the lonely child. 
But Lulu spoke of these things to no 
one but to Aunt Elsbeth. 

Only to her, and the holy Barbara, 
whose sweet face, copied from a beau- 
tiful picture by Raphael, hung over 
her little bed, could she have told all 
that moved her childish heart and 
held her imagination captive. How 
patiently Aunt Elsbeth hearkened to 
her endless prattle and questioning, 
and told her such wondrous tales, that 
Lulu forgot everything while listening 
to them! “See, Auntie,” said she one 
day; “I am really one of those that 
are born happy, for you are just as 
much a powerful godmother as is your 
fairy, Imagination !” 

“I wish it were so, for then you 
should be happy, and — become a fa- 
mous authoress, for that must be the 
most beautiful thing in the world!” 

“Do you really think so? It must 
surely be charming to write beautiful 
books. How is it done?” 

“Why, one sits down and writes 
whatever comes in the mind, and then 
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asks some wise man if it is good for 
anything ; and if he says ‘yes, it is 
sent to the publisher, who makes a 
book of it, and then it rains gold!” 

“Real gold? Why, then, were all 
your poetesses that you have told me 
of, so poor?” 

“Well, that is just it! Such gold 
seems like that which the knavish 
Riibezahl always gave away; when 
we get it in our hands, it is only with- 
ered leaves, a little dust, or something 
else which slips out of our fingers. I 
believe some enchantment is at work, 
so that no poet, much less a poetess, 
shall ever become rich! But who 
knows ! perhaps you will find the magic 
word which can hold fast this gold and 
become so rich that you will build 
golden-doored castles for us. We will 
wait!” . 

It was very easy to wait in Aunt 
Elsbeth’s society, and Lulu would 
have been very lonely without her. 
Her mother always had much to do; 
and her father was so absent that of- 
ten he did not even hear her questions ; 
and many people came to talk with 
him, and to ask him questions about 
trifles ; and Lulu could not understand 
why her papa listened so patiently to 
them, and gave them such ready an- 
swers. Everybody in the town knew 
the Professor, and even strangers who 
saw him pass, were struck by his ap- 
pearance. 

The bowed carriage of his tall form, 
the quick, somewhat uncertain gait 
which often distinguishes a learned 
man or a genius, the gray dress, the 
green twig or the fresh flower in his 
button-hole, and above all, the finely 
formed head, prevented him from being 
overlooked. His brow was that of a 
thinker, his eyes those of a dreamer, 
his nose was nobly cut, his mouth dis- 
tinguished, and his smile of almost 
womanly beauty, His silvery hair 
hung in light locks over his temples, 
and he had a habit of brushing it back 
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frequently, with his thin, white hand. 
He was met only in the most secluded 
paths, and one might often see him sit- 
ting upon a mile-stone, or on the edge 
of a grave, following with intense in- 
terest the flight of the birds, or watch- 
ing their fluttering movements. The 
wood, scarcely half a mile from the 
town, was his pleasantest resort ; there 
he lay for hours beneath the trees, and 
watched his favorites. And it seemed 
as if the charming creatures did not 
fear those warm, deep eyes ; they flew 
about their friend with a loud twitter- 
ing, they hopped upon his shoulder, 
they pulled his hair, they pecked the 
crumbs of bread and little seeds almost 
from under his fingers. It was said in 
jest that he knew how to manage birds 
much better than men. He seldom 
returned from his walks without some 
living creature in his coat sleeve, which 
he carried home as carefully as a 
mother would bear a helpless child: a 
little bird which had fallen from the 
nest, or a poor, feathered patient whose 
foot had been broken by a snare, or a 
fugitive with a lame wing; and no 
hospital in the world made cheaper or 
more successful cures, or dismissed its 
patients, after such short care, in bet- 
ter health than the “ bird Professor,” 
as people called him. In the winter, 
his house was the greatest station for 
food, for miles around, and a pavil- 
ion erected as a sleeping-place for 
stray, freezing, feathered wanderers, 
was largely visited. 

The Professor’s eloquence and pow- 
ers of elocution in the Cathedral, and 
before his students, were well known, 
but in society the learned man appeared 
silent and abstracted. Since he had 
withdrawn from active duty in the 
Cathedral, his intercourse had generally 
been with men only, and mostly in his 
own house. A lady’s apartment was 
something which he never sought, al- 
though, when brought in contact with 
ladies, he met them with the utmost 
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graciousness, and was always treated by 
them with extreme politeness. 

There was a wounded spot in his 
heart, growing out of an episode in his 
early life, which we must pass over 
with rapidity. While he was a college 
student, his youthful beauty, still to be 
recognized in the form we have de- 
scribed, attracted the attention of one 
of the real queens of the musical stage, 
by whose voice he had been already 
captivated. Accident favored their ac- 
quaintance, and he became as it were 
her page, and looked up to her as his 
mistress in poetry, in music, and in all 
that refined and made earnest a youth 
left without parents, who had never 
had brother or sister, or other love ex- 
cept the medical student with whom 
he shared his room. The page and 
mistress had little intercourse that 
might not have been known to the 
whole world; but to him, perhaps to 
both, there was a delight in the sort 
of reserve, and the intimacy implied in 
that reserve which accompanied their 
interviews, which elevated what might 
have been only an acquaintance into 
what on his part was a devotion 
rather than a friendship. Suddenly, 
however, his friend told him — afier a 
pleasant morning at a sea-side retreat 
— that they “must part!” She had 
long been the wife of another man, and 
was now going to Russia to join her hus- 
band and take charge of a daughter al- 
ready well grown. She left him, ten- 
derly telling him that she had “ wished 
to take one handful of roses into the 
grave — his love,” withher! And not- 
withstanding all his plans for rejoining 
her, she disappeared from him like a 
fairy who had kissed a mortal over night. 

His chum, Fritz, found the disconso- 
late lover almost in a state of delirium, 
and carried him to his own father’s 
house, where, for the first time, Wer- 
ner saw anything of the light and 
pleasure of a real home, and came out 
of his nearly mortal illness, and the 
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shade of his passion, under the care of 
this family, and the tenderness of his 
friend’s sister, Ernestine. The result 
has been already foreshadowed. She, 
without his suspecting it, knew his 
story ; but she had learned to love him 
nevertheless, and he had learned to re- 
quire her sympathizing touch and 
heart. At the right moment the right 
word came, and they were pledged to 
each other, she confessing her knowl- 
edge of his old love but begging that 
the name of the fair traitress should 
never be mentioned again. 

The engagement lasted a long time 
—an engagement without the songs 
of the nightingale or the fragrance of 
roses, but still a tranquil time in the 
life of both. Then came the marriage. 
No spring, no sultry summer, no pus- 
sion, no ravishing air, no storms; but 
a long, friendly autumn day, a pleasant 
temperature, here and there flowers 
also, sunshine and a soft, blue heaven 
— never a glow, never coldness — and 
at last, a late rose — Lulu. 


CHAPTER II. 
LULU’S FRIENDS. 


“ LULU, sit up straight!” said Aunt 
Elsbeth, in her gentle voice. 

“ Lulu, your apron has slipped round 
to the left side again,” added her 
mother. “ And you had better go down 
into the kitchen, and help Gertrude 
shell the beans, for that is much more 
healthful than this incessant reading.” 

At these words the young girl 
raised her eyes from her book. She 
was almost a child still, scarcely, four- 
teen years old, tall and slender, with a 
pale, delicate face. Her short hair 
hung in curly locks over her brow. 
She now brushed it back with both 
hands — a movement she had taken 
from her father, who often seemed 
in this way to drive away some dis- 
tracting thought. 

















“ Dear mamma, only this one half 
page,” she pleaded ; “ only until Undine 
raises the stone from the fountain, and 
uncle Kiihleborn comes, then I will be 


ready!” She rose, ran to the window 
and hurried over the lines. Then she 
closed the book, and flinging her arms 
round her mother’s neck, said gayly, 
“ Now I can wait till to-morrow, so let 
us keep the twilight hour, until papa 
comes !” 

Frau Ernestine turned quietly away. 
“ Have you already forgotten what I 
said to you, Lulu?” 

“ But, mamma, Gertrude said this 
afternvon, as I passed the kitchen on 
my way from the garden, that she did 
not need me at all, as she could get 
ready very well alone. Then, papa will 
come so soon, and iny godfather and the 
doctor, and the evening sun is just now 
resting upon the church, and I cannot 
see it from the kitchen.” 

The mother sighed, and shook her 
head. “God knows what will become 
of you,” she said. “ You learn noth- 
ing, and your spine will certainly suf- 
fer from sitting in such a crooked po- 
sition while you read, and you do not 
even know how to knit the heel of a 
stocking! Think of what is to come 
to you! What man would marry an 
overgrown girl, without a cent of 
property, who cannot so much as knit 
a stocking alone, who is perverse 
enough to peel asparagus, and under- 
stands as little about cooking as a — 
well, as your Undine.” 

Aunt Elsbeth smiled. “ Well, well, 
Ernestine, you are looking too much 
on the dark side again. Our jewel is 
just now slender as a young fir-tree, 
and knitting and cooking will come all 
in good time; do not be anxious at 
present. I have known more than 
one young creature, who in a week 
learned to knit a regular heel, and- to 
make cutlets; love can work still 
greater wonders than these.” 

A look full of deep tenderness fell 
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from Elsbeth’s blue eyes upon her 
favorite, and Lulu answered it. A 
thousand threads bound these two 
hearts together, and a thousand hopes 
for the child were cherished by the 
aunt. She was charmed by the pecul- 
iarity of her whole character, and no 
one who had seen her, or heard her 
talk, would deny that Imagination had 
actually stood as godmother to Lulu. 
How fervently did Elsbeth pray every 
night for the happiness of the young 
being who was growing by degrees 
dearer to her than anything in the 
world. 

Lulu pushed a foot-stool between 
the two, and knelt down to look at the 
Cathedral window. 

“Tt is really time that Lulu should 
wear a net, Elsbeth; she looks posi- 
tively wild.” 

“Your husband would be sorry to 
see that, for he likes so much to lay 
his hand on her tangled hair; so I 
would not begin just now, if I were in 
your place. Besides, she would soon 
lose a net.” ‘ 

“She ought, too, to have longer 
dresses.” 

“T would wait a while for that, she 
tears them so much and is growing so 
fast!” 

“ She must also take dancing lessons 
next winter. And I shall send her to 
Fraulein Berger’s sewing-school. You 
must see that she is learning nothing 
here ; all our trouble goes for nothing. 
You gain no more with your kindness 
and patience than I with my sternness. 
It is really distressing to think what 
will become of Lulu! Indeed, you 
must not let her, any longer, run down 
into the garden, before she has taken 
ten stitches.” 

Elsbeth coughed, and cast a con- 
fused look upon the speaker. After a 
while she answered softly: “I do not 
think that Lulu has made any brilliant | 
progress in the public schools; it was 
much better when she learned to read 
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and write with me. Let us try sew- 
ing also, for a little while, without 
Fraulein Berger. She is a supercili- 
ous person, who always behaves as if 
shé were but twenty years old, and 
yet she was one of my school-mates. 
Do not be uneasy, dearest Ernestine, 
your child will yet give you great 
joy-” 

“As you think best, Elsbeth. It 
is my fate to submit to others. We 
will be patient and hope for the best. 
Have you caught up yet in your arith- 
metic class, Lulu?” she said, turning 
now to her daughter. 

Lulu started up. She had not heard 
a word of the whole conversation. It 
was so wonderful over there to-day, 
and she had been listening to the or- 
gan, played very softly. “Did you 
call me, mamma?” 

“See, Elsbeth, it is just as I have 
told you lately, the child does not hear 
well. Deafness was in my father’s 
family. I shall speak to the doctor 
this evening. O my God, a deaf, over- 
grown, ignorant child! Why must all 
this come upon me! It is terrible to 
have to. carry a leathern ear-tube, as 
the counsellor’s wife does, which looks 
like an elephant’s trunk. I would 
rather order a simple ear trumpet.” 

“But for heaven’s sake, Ernestine, 
we have not gone so far as that yet!” 
said Aunt Elsbeth in a tone of ex- 
treme horror. “ How you do always 
anticipate the very worst, without any 
necessity.” 

Lulu now rose and came forward. 
“ What is it?” she asked in astonish- 
ment. 

Her aunt drew her affectionately 
towards her. “ Your mother thought 
you sitting in the first row in arithme- 
tic, but I maintain that you are still 
in the last. Tell me if I am not right 
this time ?” 

The young maiden smiled a little, 
and then said, roguishly, “O, I am 
the fourth from the foot.” 
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“I see nothing laughable in that, 
Lulu; you ought rather be ashamed 
to be so large and yet so ignorant!” 
said her mother, anxiously. 

“But, mamma, I assure you the 
teachers are all wrong in their way of 
questioning me ; when papa questions 
me, I know everything. If you could 
only see our history teacher! Look! 
he comes in so, seats himself in this 
way, and then, as if he had been shot 
out of a pistol, he suddenly springs 
upon me, and asks: ‘ When did Pepin 
the Short live ?’” 

And the little actress imitated her 
teacher in the most natural manner. 
As she saw her aunt smile, the arithme- 
tic teacher followed, — Lulu’s bitterest 
enemy, who always made her sit with 
her back to the class, so that her at- 
tention might not be distracted, and no 
one could prompt her— alone with 
God and him. 

The form of one teacher after 
another, and all their peculiarities, were 
repeated with the greatest exactness. 
Frau Ernestine tried to be angry, but 
could not succeed. In the midst of all 
this laughing and talking, the slight, 
somewhat bent figure of the Professor 
suddenly stood on the threshold. He 
was without his usual light summer 
coat, and looked rather heated. With 
a cry of joy the maiden flew to the 
neck of her father. 

“Have you forgotten your coat, 
Werner? You will take cold,” said 
Frau Ernestine. 

“My love, I have just given it toa 
poor, consumptive village schoolmaster, 
who has still three miles to go in this 
northeast wind—and it is not so 
pleasant out as it looks. And he had 
none at home, while I have still an 
old one !” 

“Ah, if it had only been the old 
one, best of husbands !” — Ernestine 


said no more. 
“But I know that I seem just as 
well to my staunch wife in the old 

















coat,” he said, smiling as he gave her 
his hand. 

“Yet, most honored Professor,” said 
Elsbeth, in a tone of admonition, “ al- 
low me to say, that to give away every- 
thing, even to the coat from one’s back, 
and then confess the same with the 
most innocent appearance, as if it were 
only a pin that had been given away, 
— that is rather strong !” 

“T will not do it again at present, 
Aunt Elsbeth; but I know a certain 
little lady, with the softest heart in the 
world, who would have done the very 
same thing if she had been in my place 
to-day. Apropos, have you been so 
very kind as to water my Musa?” 

“Yes. And the Oyclopa alpina is 
budded again.” 

“QOyclame, dear, incorrigible Aunt ! 
Come, Lulu, let us go to see these new 
buds, and say good-night to the little 
birds.” 

The maiden hung upon his arm, and 
tripped down the stairs by his side. 
Old Jacob had already lighted the lamp 
in the study, and a small fire was burn- 
ing in the chimney, but dim twilight 
still reigned in the bird-chamber and 
flower-room. The Professor took his 
child by the hand, and with a gentle 
step wandered in his usual way through 
these two beloved rooms. There was 
still light enough to distinguish the dif- 
ferent groups of sleepers. Werner 
kept only small, foreign birds ; for na- 
tives, he had erected a large station for 
food, just outside the window. If he 
found a poor little bird fallen from its 
nest, he brought it to the bird-chamber 
to be cured, dismissing it when healed, 
after giving it the most attentive care. 

In spite of the disorder of which 
Frau Ernestine complained, the bird- 
chamber had a poetical look. . Large 
gum trees, oranges, and a species of 
palm, and various climbing plants, 
were skilfully distributed between the 
cages, and by the windows. The 
keeper of this little feathered world 
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had put resting places all around, rods 
and perches for his favorites. The 


doors of the cages were open. There 
they sat, in sweet peace, these tender 
strangers, crowded close together, with 
their little heads drawn under their 
wings. The well known step scarcely 
startled them ; only now and then two 
round, black, shining eyes looked up, 
with that touchingly fearless expres- 
sion common to the eyes of birds and 
children. Here and there a soft twit- 
tering, a half melody. “They are 
dreaming,” whispered Lulu. Her 
father nodded. 

Among the flowers it was still more 
quiet — a softer and yet more intense 
fragrance, a deeper slumber. “I hear 
them breathe,” said the child very 
softly. 

“They also are dreaming,” was the 
answer, “else they would not be so 
cheerful in the day-time; at night 
they are in their native land.” 

When they came back to the 
study, and her father had seated him- 
self in his deep chair, Lulu suddenly 
threw herself into his arms, weeping 
violently. “Ah, papa, I must confess 
a sin to you rather than to the chap- 
lain. While you were giving your 
coat to the poor village schoolmaster, 
I was making fun of my teachers! 
Ah, how good you are —and I, how 
bad I have been! Sweet papa, for- 
give me!” 

And, sobbing, she told him of the 
theatrical representation she had given 
in her mother’s room. “I do not 
know why this strikes my heart all at 
once as a sin,” she added, trembling. 
“Scold me well, but certainly I will 
never, never do it again, even though 
Dr. Hofmann should ask me a hun- 
dred times about Pepin the Short.” 

Her father drew the little girl upon 
his knees, stroked the hair from her 
brow, and his gentle words fell like 
balsam upon her agitated heart. A 

“Your confession shall be your pun 
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ishment,* he said. “I know you will 
keep your word, Lulu! And now be 
quiet, while I tell you a story, as I do 
so often.” 

And he told it in his usual way ; 
but this time he did not speak of the 
birds and the wonderful life they led 
together, nor of the flowers, but of 
the labor and hardship of a teacher’s 
position, and his slight compensation. 
And Lulu listened with glowing cheeks, 
as he spoke of the poverty of his own 
childhood, as the son of a teacher, and 
told how his father often came home, 
worn out with grief and shame, on ac- 
count of the boys who tormented him 
to death, and would not see that he 
wished only their best welfare. He 
told how birds and flowers had com- 
forted him in his bitter distress, and so 
he had denied himself every penny to 
buy a bird; and that his singing star- 
lings, talking ravens, and whistling 
bullfinches were famed in the whole 
town, and in the neighboring country. 
“My poor father would rather have 
suffered from hunger than taken any- 
thing from his birds; and he has hun- 
gered in secret, I venture to say,” con- 
tinued the Professor, “for there were 
seven children in the family, and our 
poor mother could not work much, for 
her eyes had suffered from constant 
use at night, when she sewed and 
patched for her children, besides doing 
fine embroidery occasionally ; and the 
physician had even prophesied blind- 
ness, if she did not stop working. But 
how could she do that, when we were 
all wild and healthy, tearing the clothes 
that would not grow with us? She 
only said, ‘This does not worry me,’ 
when my father surprised her at her 
work, and called her to account, half 
in anger, half in anxiety. ‘It would 
be much worse for my eyes, to see my 
children badly dressed and disorderly, 
than to sew for them.’ 

“ And she did it, even until her death. 
’ Her dear hands never lay idle in her 
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lap, and her last work was to make the 
shrouds for my two young sisters, who, 
in one day, fell victims to scarlet fever. 
Then she also went home, but was de- 
prived of consciousness by a violent 


fever, otherwise anxiety for her hus- 


band and children would not have al- 
lowed her to die. But God ordered 
it wisely, that she might be spared the 
pain of seeing the slow languishing of 
my father, and the death of all her 
children except me. 

“ But his health became more feeble, 
his voice hoarse, and he complained of 
constant pain in his head ; and though 
I often begged him with tears to stay 
at home from school, he could not be 
induced to do so. 

“ His scholars laughed at his rough 
voice, they ridiculed his absent man- 
ner and the strangely violent way in 
which he often clasped his poor head 
with both hands; he forgot sometimes 
to ask for the work he had given out; 
he contradicted himself; the scholars 
complained of him in secret, and be- 
came still more insolent. He thus lost 
control of his school, and finally, after 
twenty years’ service, the directors 
pensioned the ‘worn out’ man. This 
brought mental and physical death 
upon him. Every morning he rose 
at the usual hour, dressed himself, took 
his hat and went mechanically to the 
door of the school-room, and there — 
turned back. 

“I should never have ventured to 
restrain him, there was something at 
once so wild and so disconsolate in his 
eyes when he nodded a farewell to 
me. Afterwards he would sit for long 
hours among his birds and flowers, — 
the rest of the world seemed lost to 
him, — or he would glide to the church- 
yard, and take a seat overlooking the 
graves of his wife and children. There, 
at times, one or another of his former 
pupils would seek him, moved by a 
feeling of repentance, and bring him a 
few flowers or a bird. 
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“At last softly and peacefully he 
fell asleep one morning, forever, and 
in his dying hour his favorite bullfinch 
whistled at the head of his bed, 
‘Now all the woods are resting!’ 
Teachers and scholars followed him to 
the grave; and how many a one, 
standing by the coffin, felt with one of 
his good pupils, who said of him: ‘I 
would give my heart’s blood if I had 
never vexed him!’ 

“Think of this little history when 
you are in school again, Lulu,” said 
the Professor in conclusion; “and 
now come up, for our friends will be 
waiting.” 

They were waiting. Uncle Fritz 
was there, and the organist of the Ca- 
thedral, as well as the third daily guest 
in the Werner mansion, Doctor Alten- 
berg, private teacher in the Univer- 
sity. Never did a trio of friends ap- 
pear more unlike than these. Uncle 
Fritz, the wonderful physician, with 
his bald head, his sarcastic face, his 
gold spectacles, and his loquacity ; 
Albert, the organist, with his crooked 
shoulders, his features seamed with the 
marks of small-pox, and his beautiful 
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blue eyes ; and finally, the young and 
rising professor, with his commanding 
brow, his fine mouth; his sharply cut 
nose, and his tall, slender figure. 

Though these men were so different 
in their views and dispositions, though 
they made such vigorous war upon one 
another in these regular meetings, yet 
each esteemed the others highly in his 
heart, spoke warmly of them in the 
world outside, and all sympathized per- 
fectly on one subject — their love for 
Lulu, though this love was expressed 
in very different ways. 

The girl was attached to each one 
of these three friends of her father, but 
in a different way. - She laughed and 
joked with Uncle Fritz; she loved to 
hear the organist play, and to go to 
walk with him; while Dr. Altenberg 
“knew the most,” as Lulu maintained, 
and could tell the most singular sto- 
ries of strange lands and their inhab- 
itants. He had but one peculiarity, 
which often made her impatient and 
defiant: he frequently reproved her, 
and he criticised her on every oppor- 
tunity. For this reason Aunt Elsbeth 
called him “ Herr Governor.” 

( To be contin 2 ) 





“GROW NOT OLD.” 


BY MRS. LOUISA J. HALL. 
NEVER, my heart, wilt thou grow old! 
My hair is white, my blood runs cold, 
And one by one my powers depart, 
But youth sits smiling in my heart. 


Downhill the path of age? O no, 

Up, up with patient steps I go; 

I watch the skies fast brightening there, 
I breathe a sweeter, purer air. 


Beside my road small tasks spring up, 
Though but to hand the cooling cup, 
Speak the true word of hearty cheer, 
Tell the lone soul that God is near. 
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Beat on, my heart, and grow not old! 
And when thy pulses all are told, 
Let me, though working, loving still, 
Kneel as I meet my Father’s Will. 


JanvARY Ist, 1870. 





WHAT A YOUNG MAN NEEDS AT COLLEGE. 


BY GEO. M. STEELE, 


President of Lawrence University, Wisconsin. 


Tr has been said, and no doubt truth- 
fully, that the smartest boys do not go 
to college. Yet it is evident to every 
one competent to judge, that the ablest 
men have been at college. These state- 
ments in no wise contradict each other. 
They rather prove, if true, that the 
smartest boys do not always make the 
ablest men. The reason is, they do 
not use the means to develop the 
power that is really in them. There 
is a. widespread aversion to, or if not 
aversion to, certainly a lack of desire 
for a college education. To some the 
’ pecuniary cost is a mountain barrier ; 
to others it seems like a long and toil- 
some drudgery ; to others as if it re- 
quired extraordinary abilities; to 
others still that there is not scope 
encugh for active enterprise in the life 
of a scholar. Yet it is certain that no 
life is so thoroughly joyous as that of 
the genuine student; the abilities re- 
quired are by no means of the super- 
human kind, but rather of the common 
and ordinary ; and the life for which it 
prepares the way will always furnish 
opportunities for all the practical en- 
ergy which one may have. 

Probably much of the general dis- 
inclination to thorough scholarly cul- 
ture comes from the low, crude, and 
sordid philosophy of late so popular on 
the subject of so-called “ practical edu- 
cation ”—a philosophy born of sloth 
and a greed of money-making and po- 


litical prominence, for which the many 
openings to enterprise in this country 
furnish the occasions. Young men are 
encouraged by those who should know 
better, to leave the buried wealth of 
their souls unexplored, and the germs 
of mighty power unnurtured and trod- 
den down while they hasten to secure 
a paltry, partial, and evanescent good. 
How strange that the sons of God can 
be thus content! 
“ Thus men go wrong with an i ‘ious skill, 
Bend the straight rule to their own crooked will, 


And with a clear and shining Jamp supplied, 
First put it out, then take it for a guide.” 


I design in the present article merely 
to throw out some hints respecting what 
is needed by a young man, in order 
that he may profitably and successfully 
prosecute a college course. I have no 
intention of writing out a catalogue 
of all that might be derived by a stu- 
dent, nor even of everything that is 
essential; many things will suggest 
themselves ; others will be easily in- 
ferred. 1 only propose to dwell upon 
such as are more liable to be misappre- 
hended. If in the first place I can 
specify a few things that are not essen- 
tially needed, and lay them out of the 
account, my work will be easier. 

Among the things then not abso- 
lutely needed, I note first, much money. 
It is certainly a good thing to have 
some money. But not so very much is 
necessary outside of what one can earn, 
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as is apt to be imagined. I do not 
mean to say that every young man can 
begin with nothing and earn enough 
out of study hours and in vacations to 
pay all his expenses and keep up with 
the best of his fellows. A few can 
and do accomplish this. But they have 
both more natural tact and enterprise, 
and more and better judgment in ex- 
penditure than we have a right to ex- 
pect in the majority. Yet almost every 
honest, earnest, promising young man 
has friends to whom it is a pleasure to 
loan money, and for the sake of the 
good to be accomplished, to take the 
risk of repayment. Then, too, there 
are many funds which a wise benevo- 
lence has provided for such uses. 
Availing themselves of these means and 
adding their own efforts, they can se- 
cure all the aids which large supplies of 
money will obtain. In this way, more- 
over, one avoids a thousand cares and 
responsibilities, and many temptations 
which pecuniary abundance involves. 
I know that Horace Greely scouts with 
much indignation the thought of a 
young man’s being dependent on any 
person for his education. But he quite 
forgets that there are no independent 
people on this planet; and if we take 
out of Mr. Greely’s life and character 
all for which he has been dependent on 
other persons, I fear we should have but 
a very sorry bundle of eccentricities to 
edit the “Tribune.” If one is to reject 
altogether the aid of others in the cul- 
tivation of his powers, not only must 
our whole system and doctrine of edu- 
cation be demolished, but our most ex- 
clusively self-made men would find 
themselves defaulters to a large amount. 
If one may use the institutions which 
others have founded, and avail them- 
selves without cost of the result of 
others’ investigations, it is not serious- 
ly worse to receive with the glad con- 
sent of those more pecuniarily blest, 
that which we purpose directly or in- 
directly to repay. 
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It is a most proper thing which the 
new President of Harvard says, wuen 
he declares in his inaugural, “ The 
poverty of scholars 1s of inestimable 
value in this money-getting nation.” 
“Jt maintains the true standard of vir- 
tue and honor. The poor scholars and 
preachers of duty defend the modern 
community against its own muterial 
prosperity.” Who does not feel the 
richer for the contemplation of such a 
man as Hardy, the servitor in “Tom 
Brown at Oxford ?” 

But in the second place, the college 
student does not essentially need to be 
a genius. What a genius is, in the 
popular meaning of the term, if indeed 
it have any real meaning. I do not try 
to explain. 1 am positive, however, 
that there is something morbid in the 
character. It somehow lacks health 
or balance among the faculties. If 
there be remarkable abilities or excel- 
lences in certain directions, they are 
only a poor compensation for what is 
wanting elsewhere. If there could be 
such a thing as a man’s having the ex- 
perience of a genius, and then of an 
average man, there is no doubt that he 
Would prefer the latter. ‘Genius may 
effect something otherwise impossible 
for the world, but the world has to do 
a great deal for genius as well as bear 
a great deal from it. Still on the 
whole it may he a blessing to the race, 
but it is, for the most part, a curse to 
itself. There are a few extraordinary 
intellects which are probably well-bal- 
anced and every way healthy. But 
they are few, and exceptional, and if 
the world depended entirely on them 
for intellectual achievements, it would 
be poor indeed. The mental working 
force of the race resides in men vari- 
ously constituted, and some of whom 
are better endowed than others; but 
for the most part, there is not so much 
difference as the popular opinion pre- 
sumes. At any rate, no student is de- 
pendent on genius for success; it does 
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not come anywhere near being one of 
his indispensable requisities. 

, Again it is not necessary that a 
young man should have an unalterably 
fixed plan of life in view, at the begin- 
ning of his course. Sometimes this is 


a positive evil. To set out on an aca- 
demical career with the idea of a partic- 
ular vocation as the end of education — 
having reference to that in all one’s 
reading, striving to make of himself a 
mere minister, or doctor, or lawyer, or 
schoolmaster, or bookkeeper, instead 
of a man, not.only is poor policy, in 
that it gives a narrow scope to his 
development, but it deprives him of a 
large part of what would be the best 
basis for any of these very callings. 
Such a culture is illiberal instead of 
liberal — one-sided and special instead 
of generous and catholic. Such a stu- 
dent is apt to inquire whether this or 
that study will have any bearing on his 
success in his profession. He thus be- 
comes sordidly utilitarian, and so effect- 
ually hinders the free and full unfold- 
ing of his powers. It is only when 
education has completed a considerable 
portion of its work that one’s real ap- 
titudes become apparent. I do not 
mean to say that a young man may 
not have a particular calling in view, 
when he enters college or even before ; 
but only that he does not need to have 
that point settled so early; and if in 
any case it be regarded as probable, the 
less special reference he has to it, par- 
ticularly in the early part of his course, 
the better. 

Coming now to the positive side of 
the question, it is hardly necessary to 
speak of what is obvious — such as in- 
stitutions, qualified instructors, right 
methods of study, apparatus, cabinets, 
libraries, and so forth. Nor need we 


specially and severally insist upon those 
qualities which are essential to success 
in every human enterprise, such as de- 
cision of character, energy, steadiness 
of purpose, superiority to the demands 


of appetite and passion, and all mere 
self-indulgence. These are elements 
which almost insure success anywhere, 
and nearly every failure of students 
may be traced to the lack of one or 
more of them. True one-may not have 
them in eminent degree at first. They 
are objects of culture. and if one start- 
ing with them in only a rudimentary 
degree, shall have developed them at 
any period of his career, the better part 
of his education will have been accom- 
plished. But there are certain things, 
which, whether connected with these 
or apart from them, are essential to 
every young man undertaking a college 
course. 

First a good body is wanted. After 
all that has been said there are cow- 
paratively few who realize, to its full 
extent, the dependence of the soul for 
its real effectiveness on physical health. 
It is not merely that the body is the 
instrument of the mind and so must be 
in tolerable repair, in order to the prof- 
itable activity of the latter; though 
this is a great and important considera- 
tion, fully equal to all that has been 
estimated concerning it. But also the 
body itself somehow has a greater 
agency in its effect, both on the mind 
and on some of the objects of the 
mind’s action, than it has, in any case, 
received credit for. It is only on this 
supposition the effect of some of our 
popular orators can be accounted for. 
Even such men as: Whitefield, and 
Spurgeon, and Beecher, however much 
of their efficiency may be owing to 
their lofty spirituality and intense ear- 
nestness, certainly are indebted far less 
to intellectual superiority, than to per- 
fection of physical vigor and the happy 
balance of the physical powers. It 
may be doubted whether this muscular 
energy is not quite as indispensable a 
requisite in the intellectual work of the 
world, as in its manual employments. 

One of the great, and hitherto in- 
vincible fallacies of our civilization, 
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working immense mischief, is the the- 
ory and practice of selecting the consti- 
tutionally feeble-bodied members of 
the family, or those who have suffered 
from disease or accident, which has 
diminished the bodily strength, as fit 
subjects for a liberal education, and the 
more intellectual employments. Say 
the parents and friends, and the com- 
munity generally, “These children 
will be good for nothing else — they 
cannot work — they must be educated.” 
Thus the refuse of the community is 
set apart for the highest and most im- 
portant uses. Probably it would not 
be best that the opposite theory should 
exclusively prevail; but, even so, we 
should gain incalculably in the intel- 
lectual, and probably not lose so very 
much in the manual force of the world. 
To say nothing of the exhausting char- 
acter of the pressure of a sickly body 
vn a soul which ought to be supported 
by the body instead of furnishing a sup- 
port for it, how much mightier is the 
influence of the mind when transmitted 
through a healthy muscular and ner- 
vous system. 

Surely, then, instead of its being a 
reason why a young man should not 
go to college, because he is strong and 
robust of body, that is the very reason 
why he should go— it is one of the 
principal things he needs — better than 
money, or genius, or almost anything 
else, except common sense, and that 
he is far more likely to have if he first 
have the other. 

No doubt one reason why a large 
class of young men are deterred from 
a@ college course, is that such a course is 
associated in their minds with delicate 
constitutions and feeble, unenduring 
bodies. If more of our hearty, rugged 
boys, fall of animal spirits, were in our 
colleges, it would become more cus- 
tomary than now to engage in out-of- 
door sports, and there would be less 
need of reiterated exhortation to good 
students’ to take exercise. As it is, 
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college students are divided into two 
classes — those who devote too much 
time to the cultivation of the mind, and 
those who give themselves too much 
to the cultivation of the muscles. If 
it should become the custom for the 
healthiest boys to go to college, the 
best scholars would find enough of nat- 
ural impulse to seek the open air, and 
at the same time sufficient inclination 
to study, so that there would be 2 
natural limit fixed to excess in either 
direction, while the influence thus ex- 
erted, would draw the extremes to a 
healthy mean. Thus, and thus only, 
should we have the sana mente in sano 
e. 

Iu the second place, he needs a cor- 
rect theory of the scholastic life. I do 
not mean an absolutely infallible the- 
ory; that, probably, he will not get. 
There is a variety of opinions enter- 
tained on this subject by wise men, 
and it is not likely that the best will 
be accepted by all. Yet there are cer- 
tain principles which are adopted by 
those best qualified to judge, and which 
commend themselves to the common 
sense of all. That a student needs 
some regular plan is obvious. A poor 
course of study is much better than 
none. F. W. Robertson, in one of his 
letters written not many years after 
leaving Oxford, lamenting his desul- 
tory style of culture, says: “I now 
feel that I was: utterly, mournfully, ir- 
reparably wrong, . . . . Now! 
would give £200 a year to have read 
on a bad plan chosen for me, but stead- 
ily.” 

All profitable plans of scholarly cul- 
ture with whatever variable elements, 
have this constant quality, namely, 
that there must be such a range and 
diversity of stucy as will serve to the 
development, discipline, and informa- 
tion of all the powers of the: soul. 
What we seek, or ought to seek, is’ the 
greatest possible amount of power con-' 
sistent with a well-balanced and sys 
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tematical manhood. There may be a 
great difference of opinion as to the 
kind and proportion of studies best 
adapted to this end. But evidently 
the worst curriculum likely to be ac- 
cepted in any institution would be im- 
measurably superior to the random, 
impulsive following of one’s untaught 
inclinations and preferences, or the hes- 
itating, undecided plan of a mere nov- 
ice. How much more profitable it is 
than the method viciously called prac- 
tical, requires no extraordinary wisdom 
to discern. True, a practical educa- 
tion is what a young man needs, and 
no other is worth talking about; but 
how preposterous to call that system 
which gives “a complete business ed- 
ucation in six months,” or that frag- 
mentary, one-sided, and narrow plan 
of study, which makes mere engineers, 
chemists, entomologists, or even minis- 
ters, doctors, and lawyers, practical, 
while that which makes men and fur- 
nishes a broad basis and generous com- 
petence of power, is thought to be 
something the opposite of practical ! 
No doubt the very best of the 
courses of study now in use, may be 
profitably modified. The methods of 
study, too, are in rapid process of im- 
provement, and there is yet much ad- 
vancement to be made ere we approx- 
imate perfection. Let it be freely 
conceded that till a comparatively re- 
cent date, and perhaps too largely up 
to the present time, we have been 
somewhat unnatural in our habits both 
of teaching and study, especially in that 
we have not enough regarded the com- 
mon-sense, nor kept in line with the 
spontaneous and intuitive action of the 
mind. But because we have not all 
possible wisdom, are we to abandon 
the accumulations of the ages and be- 
gin de novo to learn everything over 
again? Would it be sensible for a 
semi-civilized nation to go back to bar- 
barism, because their attuinments fall 
short of the full enlightenment of a 


more advanced race? Yet this is pre- 
cisely the plan recommended by some 
of our would-be educational philoso- 
phers. 

The student, then, needs to come 
under the dominion of some theory of 
the scholastic life which is the result 
of the experience and observation of 
scholars, not for a series of years 
merely, but for a series of generations ; 
and not to abandon it hastily for a 
plausible but never tested fancy of a 
few visionary persons. Let this bet- 
ter notion be more generally dissemi- 
nated among our young people in 
America, and we shall have less of the 
superficial and the unscholarly special- 
ism, and less aversion to what is obvi- 
ously the most natural, the most sat- 
isfactory, and most enjoyable course of 
training. 

Another essential thing is a high 
moral purpose. It needs no labored 
argument to prove that the proper 
ends of human action are moral. The 
mightiest inspirations are those of a 
religious character, and the grandest 
motives, impelling to human action, are 
found in Christianity. Evidently, too, 
this requires of us the fullest develop- 
ment of all our faculties and their 
largest culture. None of us, at pres- 
ent, can begin to comprehend the 
wealth of power, and wisdom, and 
greatness, — the mighty volume of be- 
ing which God has made possible to 
every soul. Here, too, there are meas- 
ureless resources for the satisfaction 
of every want and every requirement 
of our being. To neglect these germs 
of infinite growth, and squander the 
treasures furnished forth for their uses, 
is to trample under foot the richest 
gifts of God, and to hold in contempt 
the grandest opportunities conceivable 
to mortals. 

The great end to be arrived at by 
the student, and his great need, is to 
get control of all the spiritual forces 
which belong to him, and to hold them 
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to the great purposes for which they 
were created. It is not enough that 
he keep his appetites from making him 
a brute, or his passions from making 
him a savage or a demon, or his other 
propensities from making him a good- 
for-nothing man of the world, or his 
selfishness, a monster from which all 
godness revolts; but his volition must 
have in it a positive quality, calling 
into action all those God-inspired forces 
which without this authoritative sum- 
mons would slumber ingloriously. 

It is not designed to recommend the 
artifivial and superficial.system of eth- 
ics practically adopted by a large class 
of the community. Much that goes 
by the name of virtue is only a thin 
veneering, having reference to nothing 
beyond social respectability or a repu- 
tation suited to the exigencies of busi- 
ness or popular policy. It comes from 
no inward principle, and has no more 
of real character in it than has the 
coat of a Broadway dandy. The mo- 
rality which is essential to great things 
grows out of a profound conviction of 
our accountability, quickened and in- 
spired by the Divine love acting upon 
the very springs of our being. 

To the lack of this moral purpose 
is in great part owing the aversion to 
high scholarly culture on the part of so 
many, and of the inefficient and par- 
tial scholarship on the part of others, 
which characterizes our communities. 
Selfishness is ever short-sighted, and 
sometimes stone-blind. It is nearly 
certain to defeat its own ends by nar- 
rowing existence down to the earthly 
life, to immediate and transient enjoy- 
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ment. A profound moral motive is 
the only one that consists with the 
nature and grand vocation of man. 
Any lower incentive is likely to fail 
at some point far short of the true goal 
of the highest development of the soul’s 
powers. It lacks the force to carry 
some through any part of the self-de- 
nying discipline implied in the higher 
academic course ; it is the occasion of 
failure to others before their course is 
completed; while it permits still others 
to go forth with a kind of scholarly 
repute, but with almost no fitness for 
a scholar’s work. This deplorable de- 
fect has also much to do with the 
flimsy schemes of education to which 
I have alluded, and which only seek 
to qualify a man for “getting a liv- 
ing ”— as if a mere living, even a good 
living, were anything worth having 
at all. It degrades man to the con- 
dition of an oyster or a polyp when 
he is entitled to the companionship of 
angels, the heirship of all things, and 
to the unspeakable eternal joys of glo- 
tified existence. Whatever else a 
young man needs at college, he needs 
this high moral purpose, not only that 
he may aim at the best and the only 
proper things, but that he may accom- 
plish the things at which he aims. 

These seem to me to be the main 
essentials for a student. With these 
and what is implied in them, together 
with the qualities requisite to any 
kind of success anvwhere, he will suc- 
ceed in this grand enterprise, and in 
all those to which it freely opens the 
way. 


In Search of a Climate. 


IN SEARCH OF A CLIMATE. 


[WE print the following article as a true story of facts from an invalid’s point of view, which may 
‘be useful as well as interesting to others in the same case, and to their friends. At the same time we 
wish to emphasize those passages in which the writer shows that to other persons the “ search for a cli - 
mate ’’ may present wholly different problems and results. ] 


Wuen I was ordered to spend the 
winter at Menton, I made a show of 
resistance ; but everybody took sides 
with Dr. A., calling my indisposition 
to exchange the comforts of home for 
the rack of a railroad, indolence, and 
my reliance upon my own judgment in 
my individual case rather than upon 
the physician’s application to it of gen- 
eral rules, obstinacy. Portly A®scula- 
pius being in one scale and his slim 
patient in the other, the latter, of 
course, kicked the beam. But it was 
not enough that I should be found 
wanting in sense and in humility. It 
was not enough that I should kiss the 
rod, as one who accepts punishment 
cheerfully ; I must believe that it 
would blossom at Menton, and must 
thank /Esculapius for his prescription 
of Paradise. My comforters, if less 
eloquent, were as positive as those of 
Job. Eliphaz the Temanite regretted 
his inability to accompany me to a 
shore where winter is unknown. Bil- 
dad the Shuhite pictured the beauties 
of the blue Mediterranean, of the Ital- 
ian sky, of the silver-mantled hills. 
Zophar the Naamathite dwelt on the 
gentle breezes with healing in their 
wings, and on the delicious fruits, fresh 
fish and full-fed mutton, with the best 
of oil for salad, and wine that would 
make the heart glad. Zophar, Bildad, 
and Elipbaz sung together the delights 
of the Cornice road, using the words 
of travellers who had passed over it in 
May, and the rhapsodies of Dr. An- 
tonic. And Aesculapius lent me Hip- 
pocrates’s book upon climate, in which 
thermometer and barometer united to 
prove that if winter ever came to Eden, 
it was such a winter as Hippocrates 


and his happy patients enjoyed at 
Menton. 

I began to pack my trunks. 

My modest apartment was in the 
third story of a hotel on the Rue de 
Rivoli, and my windows received the 
full force of the sun from his rising 
over the chamber of Napoleon III. to 
his setting behind the dome of the In- 
valides. The street and the Tuileries 
gardens presented pictures of French 
life in entertaining variety. On my 
well days I could walk under the ar- 
cades, secure from dampness and with 
gay windows for amusement. I could 
enjoy society and the theatre without 
fatigue, thanks to the newspapers or 
to visitors. Invalid though I was, in 
Paris I could share in the general 
movement and live in the general life. 
Were the promised land all that was 
promised, would it be better than this ? 

I sighed as I looked out of the win- 
dow ; and again as I wrapped up 
bronzes, books, vases, photographs, 
which had made my rooms home, but 
must be left behind; and again, at 
breakfast and dinner, in nervous doubt 
as to the superiority of the Paradisai- 
cal over the Parisian cuisine. 

But a coupé-lit was already engaged, 
under the instructions of Aésculapius, 
who compared it to a cradle, in which 
I could sleep all the way to Lyons, 
where he advised me to make my first 
halt. The fastest train being, as usual 
on the continent, an evening express, I 
was to travel all night and would reach 
my destination at sunrise. The hour 
came and the cab and the long, long, 
jolting ride to the station, and the long, 
long waiting in a room packed with 
people and foul with well-breathed air. 

















At length we opened the door of the 
much bepraised coupé-lit, for which two 
of us had paid some one hundred and 
fifty francs. 

The coupé-lit is,as the name indi- 
cates, an adaptation to railroad pur- 
poses of the coupé of the diligence. 
It has glass along the whole front and 
at the sides, so as to affurd excellent 
views of scenery — invaluable to an 
invalid and at night and to admit 
air freely. It is over the front wheels 
or the back wheels of the carriage, so 
as to feel every movement of the train. 
Ours —the station-master having been 
informed that it was to be occupied by 
« person in delicate health — had the 
additional advantage of being next to 
the engine. The interior differed from 
an ordinary carriage in that the stuffed 
cushion could be lifted at one end so as 
to bring its support directly against the 
back, and that the arm at the other end 
could be lifted, so as to bring the pro- 
tuberance behind it against the knees. 
There were no sheets, blankets, or pil- 
lows, only a bit of looking-glass for 
chamber-furniture. 

The horrors of that night in Aéscu- 
Japius’s irregularly-rocking cradle, with 
the shrill Continental whistle for lul- 
laby, may be passed over. If I slept, 
it was the sleep of Ixion on his wheel, 
or of Prometheus under his vulture. 
The damp wind that ushers in a No- 
vember day on the Continent, is as 
penetrating at Lyons as in any place I 
know. The half hour’s ride to the 
hotel is over what a Boston girl aptly 
names “ hobgoblin stones.” 

After resting a week, I continued my 
journey ; but in the day-time and not 
in a coupé-lit. Ten francs, slipped 
into the hand of an official, gave us a 
carriage with eight places, and but one 
other ‘occupant. But at the first stop- 
ping place, two commercial travellers 
entered, and before the day was over, 
any position except an approximate 
perpendicular, became impracticable. 
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An accurate description of Mar- 
seilles in summer may be found in the 
first chapter of “ Little Dorrit.” Add 
a chill wind to the habit of staring and 
the habit of dust, contracted in warm 
weather and never recovered from, and 
you have a description of Marseilles on 
a fair day in winter. The Carrebiére, 
which the Marseillaises persist in think- 
ing superior to the finest boulevards of 
Paris, — is enlivened by hotels, cafés, 
and talking groups, but the glaring 
streets, by which one reaches this 
thoroughfare, are deader than the dead. 
My companion found two curiosities at 
the Zodlogical Garden, in addition to 
the usual animals: an old Frenchman, 
followed by his cat, and an Englishman 
with six sons, clothed from the same 
piece of goods and resembling a stair- 
carpet, as they mounted to the grotto, 
the eldest at the top. For myself, I 
found rather more sun than at Lyons, 
but not such good dinners. 

Finally I was lifted from the car- 
riage, which took us from Monaco, 
where the railroad then stopped. My 
companion was in raptures over the 
scenery between Monaco and Menton, 
but I was too chilled by the tunnels 
we had passed through, and too sick 
with the glare of the sea to open my 
eyes. Only at the end of the third 
week after my departure from Paris, 
did I consider myself as fairly arrived, 
having so far recovered from the fa- 
tigue of the journey that I could look 
around me. It would be unfair, how- 
ever, to set down first impressions ; 
and I give only those that were con- 
firmed after four months’ sojourn, writ- 
ing as an acclimated invalid, and judg- 
ing, not by Boston nor by Paris stand- 
ards, but by those common to most 
civilized countries. 

Menton certainly enjoys a lovely 
situation. The views from the pine- 
covered promontory of St. Martin, 
which separates the bay from that of 
Monaco ; from the head of the grisly 
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ravine, through which runs the new 
boundary line between France and 
Italy ; from the cemetery above the 
old town of steep streets, strong smells, 
and swarming children, are alike charm- 
ing. Orange and lemon groves and 
olive orchards fill the picture, which is 
framed by the blue Mediterranean, 
forming the chord to a semi-circle of 
gray, rocky hills, that rise sometimes 
two or three thousand feet, varied here 
and there by a red cliff or a white 
village. The curve of the coast-line 
is lovely, but the mountain lines are 
hard. . These last are often hid for 
days together in winter by clouds, and 
during these periods the walls of rocks 
imprison the imagination and depress 
the spirits. One longs for rain, for the 
night, for whatever will hide the en- 
closing walls. One seeks vainly signs 
of life on the sea out of which the sun 
rises with monotonous persistency, but 
few sails appear, and no ebb tide re- 
lieves from the eternal attempt of the 
waves to macadamize the pebbles of 
the shore. Early risers waxed eloquent 
over the view of Corsica at dawn, but 
it never seemed to me a sufficient com- 
pensation for a lost morning nap, and I 
soon wearied of the breakfast question, 
“ Did you see how beautifully Corsica 
looked?” ete. In the afternoon, how- 
ever, it occasionally formed a point of 
comfort in the blank horizon, and gave 
me the Corsican brothers or the Buon- 
apartes for society. 

Any one strong enough to take walks 
or donkey-rides of two hours’ length or 
more, has greater resources. My com- 
panion, who spent many afternoons in 


climbing the terraces or in following, 


the paved paths that led to distant vil- 
lages, brought home always a good 
appetite and often reports of adventure, 
sketches of scenery, or baskets full of 
fowers and ivy. The mountain air he 
was able to reach, lent enchantment 
to all he saw, gave a fictitious glow 
to his best truth and precious value 
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to trifles. Happy privilege of health, 
that found a day’s entertainment in a 
bit of sea, so seen as to seem bluer 
than usual, in a ravine, unusually 
steep, or a lemon-tree, unusually yel- 
low ; in the big olive behind the Cap- 
uchin convent, in whose branches a 
little room had been built, where the 
dowager queen of Prussia, as an in- 
scription testified, once seated herself; 
in the fantastic shapes into which long 
solitude had twisted other trees of the 
same species; in the goat-herd that 
begged; in the young woman that 
knitted on donkey-back ; in the. chapel 
of St. George, with the painting over 
the door, that represents the Saint in 
green and blue and the dragon in un- 
speakably yellow yellow; in the de- 
serted village clustering around ths 
little chapel, with at least one cat upon 
the window-sill of each house, as rep- 
resentative of the family; or in the 
Sunday dance of the villagers of St. 
Agnes. The last might perhaps have 
been worth the rapturous description 
it received. The hamlet stands two 
thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea, at the foot of a crag crowned by 
the ruins of a Moorish castle, where 
one of the pirates of the Middle Ages 
carried and married — after his fashion 
—a nun, since sainted for her pains. 
Between the modern village and the 
sharp descent toward Menton, with a 
precipice above it on two sides and a 
deep ravine on the fourth side, extends 
the public place, perhaps a hundred 
feet square. On the Sunday referred 
to, the grim old fortress was half hid- 
den in fog, and clouds hung over 
the opposite mountains, half veiled 
Menton and Monaco, filled up the 
valleys that led to the coast, and gave 
only occasional glimpses of the olive 
slopes between them. The mountain 
air gave strength to the arm that plied 
the one fiddle-bow, and to the dozen 
pairs of legs that danced as young 
people do still dance in Southern Eu- 














rope. There was no self-consciousness, 
no improper suggestion, but a complete 
and not ungraceful abandon in the rapid 
movement, so rapid that one dancer 
threw off his coat and ended the figure 
in his shirt-sleeves. The simple cali- 
coes of the women, quiet in color 
and uniformly clean, came close to the 
throat and were unrelieved by orna- 
meut. Some wore a flower in their 
black hair, some a simple kerchief 
knotted behind. Ball-room belles and 
beaux, ball-room manners and toilettes 
were wanting, but there were bright 
eyes enough and forms deserving 
sculpture. Brown exercise and jocund 
health and festive feeling danced to 
the cracked old fiddle. And in the 
ring of lookers-on were boys’ faces 
such as Correggio has painted, and 
hags wrinkled as the Fates. 

Those able to climb or to endure a 
donkey’s method of ascending or de- 
scending an inclined plane, may find 
means of entertainment in the envi- 
rons of Menton; but invalids are 
necessarily confined between the sea 
and the hills that begin to rise within 
a stone’s throw of the beach. The 
only road by which a carriage can 
penetrate into the imterior is that 
which leads to Turin, through a ravine 
deserted by the sun after noon and 
haunted by a cold wind and by un- 
wholesome smells, due to the oil mills 
which empty their refuse into the little 
stream that filters through a broad bed 
of pebbles and furnishes the washer- 
women of the town with their supply 
of water. The road to the promontory 
of St. Martin, in the opposite direction, 


begins in the damp shade of huge olive. 


orchards and ends in a sharp sea-breeze. 
These and the drives along the coast to 
Monaco or to Bordighera are all. For 
walking on level ground there is the 
esplanade behind your hotel and the 
one street of shops before your hotel. 
The noise and glare of the sea reach 
the first unimpeded, and are almost 
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invariably accompanied by a chill, pen- 
etrating wind, which struggles for mas- 
tery with the sun between ten and 
four, and has its own way the rest of 
the time. A quarter of an acre of rose- 
bushes, palmettos, and castor-oil trees 
form what is called the jardin Anglais. 
On the benches here, or against the 
walls, consumptives cower while the 
sun shines ; they disappear the instant 
a cloud comes aud reappear with the 
returning warmth, like rabbits. An 
old rheumatic in a bath-chair is drawn 
up and down the beach half an hour 
every morning. Some children, who 
have come that they may be with their 
mother in her last winter, play in the 
sand in happy unconsciousness. Fish- 
ermen and fisherwomen, with bare legs 
of rare proportions, daily draw in a 
huge net, in the bottom of which a few 
dozen sardines hide themselves. Both 
the native and the foreign habitués of 
the. beach are soon known by heart. 
Even the washerwomen in the reser- 
voir next to the garden are the same, 
day after day. 

In the street there is no sun, but . 
there is less wind. The active Italian 
life gives constant movement. Women 
with heavy burdens on their heads, 
men leading donkeys, the jabber of the 
little market-place, the diligence load- 
ing with lazzarone slowness, the vet- 
turini with cracking whip and happy 
travellers, bound for Genoa or Nice, 
the rills of life that descend from the 
upper village, the shop windows, — 
make a little variety ; but the invalid 
receives a dozen warnings against 
standing still in the shade, and he is 
unable to keep in motion. 

This is all Menton offered me dur- 
ing the warmest part of the warmest 
winter days. I never went out without 
deriving a chill from the wind or a 
headache from the glare, and I usu- 
ally had both experiences. Within 
doors I could be more comfortable, if 
I did not sit by my windows, which 
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there was little temptation to do, since 
there was little to see, and nothing to 
hear but the Mediterranean. 

Enough, doubtless, in the opinion of 
happy travellers on the Cornice road in 
spring, or of enthusiastic readers of 
“ Doctor Antonio.” Enough, say I, to 
drive a nervous person mad. No sound 
can be more wearing, unless it be that 
made by the engine used to crush 
newly laid gravel upon the Boulevards 
of Paris, and crushing the balm of 
sleep along its route. At Menton it 
is impossible to escape the dull grind- 
ing of that sea under your windows, 
raiely in winter quiet for six hours and 
often 80 noisy as to render sleep im- 
possible. It is not the honest Atlantic 
roar, but resembles the scratching of 
some cowardly but cruel animal of the 
feline species. 

If the Mediterranean had furnished 
any delicacies for the table, I could 
have forgiven a portion of the annoy- 
ance it caused. But boxed sardines 
are better than fresh ones; swordfish 


is delicate but almost tasteless, and the 
same may be said of every other va- 


riety of fish we tried. Better articles 
come from Corsica, we were told, but 
Menton has no direct communication 
with the island, and Nice eats all its 
products that arrive there. Our best 
fish — incredible as it may appear — 
came from the lake of Geneva and, 
having been packed in ice, generally 
reached us in good condition. 

Our fish came from Geneva, forty 
or fifty hours distant, our chickens from 
Strasburg, twelve hours further; our 
butter from Milan ; and our oranges 
—those worth eating, — from Malta, 
or Spain. The eggs of the hotel may 
have come from Timbuctoo, but a friend 
found five hens, living two miles dis- 
tant, who consented to lay between 
them two eggs every other day, at four 
sous apiece. 

As for bread, it was sour, sour, sour: 
made with sour yeast and irremediable 
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by the best butter. The same kina 
friend finally discovered a restaurant 
where one could have a loaf of * sand- 
wich bread” baked expressly, for a 
large consideration. 

As for beef and mutton, they were 
produced in the neighborhood and 
were tolerable, when not too recently 
killed and not too completely deprived 
of their natural taste by sauces, com- 
posed according to the principles of the 
French and Italian cuisines, mixed, as 
the Menton dialect is, according to 
those of the two languages. The veg- 
etables were not intolerable; but it 
was only in his potatoes that our cook 
— as good for the rest as any in the 
place —excelled. For this fare and 
his bed, one pays at Menton from 
eleven to fourteen francs (from two to 
three dollars a day in gold). Fire 
and lights are, of course, extra. So 
are exceptional dishes, or meals at ex- 
ceptional hours, such as the sick always 
require. The wine of the country, 
furnished at the second breakfast and 
at dinner, only a strong stomach can 
bear; and no good wine is to be had 
in Menton at any price. The cham- 
pagne with which I tried to raise my 
spirits, was disagreeable in taste and 
medicinal in effects. The sherry, af- 
firmed to have come from the cellars 
of an English lord, who died in his 
Menton villa ten years before, must 
have multiplied itself like the true 
cross and had certainly not mellowed 
with age. By sending to Paris I pro- 
cured a good sherry at precisely half 
the price this deleterious compound 
had cost ; but I waited two weeks for 
its arrival. 

On my feverish days kind friends 
scoured the town in search of ice, but 
found only snow, or rather a mixture 
of snow and gravel, too weak to cool 
wine, too dirty to put into the mouth, 
which had been brought from the 
neighboring Alps, and cost ten cents 
or more a pound, One week, during 
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which we enjoyed clear, cold weather, 
that braced like the good October days 
of New England, ice formed at night 
on the edges of Washerwoman River ; 
but then I needed it least. 

Under such circumstances, impris- 
oned between the hard mountains and 
the noisy sea, with nothing to tempt a 
delicate appetite, with wretched circu- 
lating library novels to read, with little 
but consumptive and rheumatic society, 
with few distractions of any kind, al- 
ternating between sun that scorched 
and air that chilled without invigorat- 
ing, welcoming the uniformity of tem- 
perature of rainy days and the relief 
they brought from the prescribed ne- 
cessity of going out to the dreary 
beach, counting the days till my release 
from a life of which the dulness was 
only broken by neuralgia or some other 
old friend of the family, — under such 
circumstances four mouths wore away. 

I cannot remember where I found 
the courage to tell Hippocrates that I 


meant to leave Menton in February, 
although A¢sculapius had ordered me 
to stay there till May, and Hippocrates 
had warned against the winds of Nice 
or the dampness of climates further 


north. It certainly did not require so 
much hardihood to send him my decis- 
ion by letter two hours before my de- 
parture as it would have done to have 
made it known by word of mouth. 
How distinct in my memory lies that 
drive over the hills to Nice. I started 
with no more strength than I had 
brought to the sculapian Paradise, 
and it required all my power of will 
to restrain me from turning back at 
the end of the first half hour. But 
the junction of the Monaco and Nice 
roads once passed, the ascent of the 
hill beyond once commenced, I began 
to revive. The possibility of escape 
braced my muscles, the mountain air 
supplied nervous strength, and when 
we came to Turbia I was a new being. 
For the first time since leaving Paris, 
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I felt confident that my bones would 
not lie within sound of the Mediter- 
ranean. For the first time I felt well 
enough to enjoy a landscape. Fortu- 
nately the power to enjoy came at the 
moment when there was most to be 
enjoyed. To the right, ranges upon 
ranges of hills, gray with olives or 
darker gray with rock, with the snowy 
Alps in the extreme distance; to the 
left the Roman ruins of Turbia, the 
Moorish or pirate ruins of Era, the 
pigmy principality of Monaco, the deep 
bay of Villefranche, the lovely curves 
of the coast, marked by the white line 
of waves which I could no longer hear, 
and, sixty miles away —so clear was the 
atmosphere — the snowy mountains of 
Corsica, rising like an exhalation out 
of the bright blue sea. A few minutes 
later the valley of Nice disclosed it- 
self, and afforded a convincing proof 
of my freedom. 

Were I to set down what I have 
learned, since leaving Menton, con- 
cerning the other European stations to 
which invalids are condemned for the 
winter, I should fill a volume. Some 
of them I have visited and some ] 
know by authentic report. There is 
San Remo, on the Italian part of the 
Cornice road, a younger Menton, with 
fewer hotels and shops, a shorter prom- 
enade, a smaller English church, a 
larger assemblage of staircases and 
arches in the old town, but with equally 
confining hills and equally obtrusive 
sea, and with a book from its resident 
physician to prove that the fountain of 
health is there and not in the neighbor- 
ing town. There are Cannes and Hy- 
éres, to the east, older, dearer, more Eng- 
lish, more civilized and consequently less 
picturesque, less beleagured by sea and 
mountain, but more exposed to the 
mistral, with better materials for the 
cuisine, but with no more skilful cooks 
and no sweeter bread ; equally haunted 
by consumptive and rheumatic patients, 
and almost equally dull. 
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Of all the places on this coast Nice 
is undoubtedly the best, because the 
largest and gayest and most fre- 
quented. The difference of climate 
between the promenade des Anglais 
and Carabacel or Cimiés, that is, be- 
tween hotels or villas in close proxim- 
ity to the sea, and those on the hills a 
mile or more away, is sufficiently great 
to enable the individual constitution to 
suit itself. The drives are several, the 
walks numerous and less fatiguing 
than at Menton or San Remo. A 
soft, distant mountain leads the eye 
pleasantly inland, without obstructing 
the play of the imagination. A thea- 
tre and an opera exist, and a magnifi- 
cent casino, where good music and 
newspapers in all languages can be 
found, with card-tables within and cro- 
quet-grounds behind the building. In 
January the place becomes almost what 
Baden-Baden is in August —a suburb 
of Paris ; Monaco and the races attract- 
ing the monde and demi-monde, with 
their several suites. The temperature 
in winter is but little lower than at 
Menton, and the spring winds and 
dust can be escaped by going back 
from the sea. ‘Nice is dull, to be sure, 
but so much less dull than the places 
in the same latitude that are given up 
tu invalids exclusively, as to seem 
lively to one who has been in them. 

The insular situation of Ajaccio and 
Pulermo renders the pains of exile 
painfully felt, and the comforts of civil- 
ization difficult to obtain. If one must 
go to an island why not choose Madeira, 
which has an undoubted superiority in 
point of climate ? 

Malaga combines the disadvantages 
of Corsica and of the smaller places on 
the Cornice road, being practically as 
remote as the former, and as confined 
as the latter. Two days on the Ala- 
meda there, among broken-nosed statues 
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and broken-winded invalids, sufficed to 
render.the sweet wine sickish and the 
excellent oranges sour. 

The “ sedative” climates — those of 
Pisa and Pau, for example — enjoy 
comparative exemption from chill winds 
and from scorching sun; but there is 
no exhilaration in a succession of days 
of warm rain, and he whose spirits are 
already depressed by sickness will pass 
a gloomy winter within sight of the 
Pyrenees or of the leaning tower. 

‘In Algiers, you are exposed to brain 
fever, in Rome to the Roman fever, the 
sirocco, the dampness of churches and 
galleries, the deadness of the deadest 
and the dirt of one of the nastiest 
cities in the world; and in Naples to 
the additional danger from the drains 
that empty into the bay under your 
hotel windows. 

All the places in Europe to which 
invalids are sent by well-meaning phy- 
sicians are thus open to serious objec- 
tions from a sick man’s point of view. 
The hope of blotting winter out of the 
year is a vain one. Gaining something 
on one side, you lose something equally 
valuable on another. 

I cannot trace my recovery, after 
passing three years in Europe, to any 
of the climates prescribed for me. My 
most comfortable winter was that spent 
in Paris, in opposition to everybody’s 
advice; and the reasons I take to be 
that in Paris it is always possible to 
get palatable food and sufficient enter- 
tainment. Rest contributed to my 
amelioration, doubtless, and change of 
scene and variety of experience. It 
was a great relief to be free from the 
hurry and the worry of American life, 
and to lie idle without being called 
upon to give an account of my idle- 
ness. Only in the dull winter stations 
to which I was sent did.my mind prey 
upon itself and upon my body. 
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SONNET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, GEORGIA. 


Benoip! how weirdly, wonderfully grand 
The shapes and colors of yon sunset sky; 
Rare isles of light in crimson oceans lie, 
Whose breezy waves seem rippling, bright and bland, 
Up the soft slopes of many a mystic strand, 
While luminous capes and mountains towering high, 
In golden pomp and proud regality, 
O’erlook the frontiers of that fairy land ; 
But now, in transformation, swift and strange, 


The vision changes ! 


Castles glittering fair, 


And sapphire battlements of loftiest range, 

Commingle with vast spire and gorgeous dome,. - 

Round which the sunset rolls its purpling foam, 
Girding this transient Venice of the Air! 





RELIGION IN SCHOOLS. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


In our last month’s Record of Prog- 
ress we gave a brief account of the 
action of the Cincinnati Board of Ed- 
ucation concerning religion in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. By a combi- 
nation of atheists, free-thinkers, and 
Catholics, resolutions were forced 
through that body which forbid relig- 
ious instruction, reading religious books, 
singing religious songs, and the use of 
the Bible in all public schools under 
its jurisdiction. The operation of these 
remarkable statutes has, to this period, 
been arrested by a legal injunction, 
and the question has been thoroughly 
argued in the Superior Court at Cin- 
cinnati and will be further tested in 
the Supreme Court of Ohio. When a 
final decision is reached we shall have 
the judgment of the highest courts of 
the State concerning the right of a 
Board of Education to forbid unsecta- 
rian religious instruction in the public 


school and to expel the entire religious 
literature of the world from the semi- 
nary where the children of the Ameri- 
can people are prepared for American 
citizenship. In April the whole sub- 
ject will come before the people of that 
city in an election for twenty school 
trustees, one half of the Board, and as 
the new rules received only a majority 
of two, there is a reasonable hope that 
the action referred to may be reversed 
by the popular will. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the 
whole country has been called to the 
vast significance of the educational 
crisis thus precipitated. A stout vol- 
ume would hardly contain the various 
reports, speeches, lectures, journalistic 
writings, and legal pleadings on the 
topic, in Cincinnati alone; while the 
press, religious and secular, has made 
haste to record decided opinions. Es- 
pecially has the Catholic press through- 
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out the country spoken, and the old 
church trumpet has given no uncertain 
sound. The representative men and 
journals of extreme radical religious 
and social ideas, have sprung to the 
front with an eagerness that in some 
cases conveys the unpleasant sugges- 
tion of a desire to conquer public opin- 
ion by sheer weight of great personal 
popular reputations. The various 
Protestant religious bodies have been 
more reserved in their expressions. 
For, after all, this, like every public 
concern, will be settled by the well- 
considered vote of the Protestant 
Christian people of the United States. 
That people is celebrated, beyond all 
others, for a thoughtful reserve and 
long-suffering forbearance in dealing 
with every matter which deeply con- 
cerns the life of the Republic. Never 
was there greater need for the exercise 
of the broadest wisdom and the pro- 
foundest sense of patriotic obligation 
than in this emergency. We have no 
hope of changing the opinions of the 
Catholic and extreme radical wings of 
the body politic; but we propose to 
address a few words to the responsible 
majority of the American people, on 
whose deliberate judgment this mo- 
mentous question impends. . 

The discussion has already reached 
the point where the whole subject is 
open. The question to be decided by 
the people is this: Can the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or a Com- 
monwealth in the Union, make any 
public acknowledgment of religious obli- 
gation to God or mankind, through any 
institution which represents the people 
of the United States? The American 
common school is a: portion of the 
American system of government; its 
object being to insure in every gener- 
ation that style of manhood and wom- 
anhood which is essential to citizenship 
in the Republic. Religion has the 
same rights in every region of our 
American public life, and the edict that 
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would banish it from the public school 
would also expel it from the legisla- 
ture, and the courts, the executive 
bureau, and the State reformatory in- 
stitutions, the army and navy, and the 
domestic and foreign relations of the 
Government. In short, under the thin 
veil of a wrangle about children’s text- 
books the mighty question is up for 
adjudication: shall the people of the 
United States completely secularize all 
their public institutions, or, what is the 
same thing, declare that republic:n 
government, the future government of 
the world, utterly disowns the govern- 
ment of Almighty God as the original 
authority and origin of human rights, 
and utterly repudiates all obligation to 
the Divine law in national affairs ? 
We undertake to say that the man 
who, after thorough examination of 
the literature and practical bearings of 
this question, does not see that this is 
the sum of the whole matter, is either 
incompetent to deal with it, or is a 
special pleader in some one of the va- 
rious side issues connected with it. 
Perhaps the most mischievous mis- 
apprehension of the question is that 
which confounds it with the use of the 
Protestant Bible as a text-book in the 
common school. That is not even a 
preliminary consideration, and has al- 
most faded into insignificance before 
the appalling magnitude of the present 
crisis. The Catholic priests are not 
opposed to the Bible in the public 
schools because it is a religious book, 
and they vote it out only as a prelim- 
inary skirmish to their grand field-day. 
The Roman Catholic clergy in Amer- 
ica with one voice declare that the 
American public school must be a 
Catholic religious school or must cease 
to exist, and the Catholic laity so far 
have followed their lead. If this priest- 
hood: had its will, the Bible would be 
used in the public school in the same 
way as in the Catholic Church; ina 
form much more offensive to the indi- 

















vidual conscience than now. The athe- 
istic party vote out the Bible, not be- 
cause it is a Protestant or Catholic or 
' Hebrew, but a religious book. As in 
Cincinnati, it goes out with the whole 
body of religious literature, music, and 
instruction. This party proposes to 
make it impossible to teach the exist- 
ence of a God, the religious sanction 
of morality, or the immortality of the 
soul in the school-room. It proposes 
to found American institutions on pub- 
lic atheism. These two parties having 
taken up their respective lines of march, 
for the opposite poles of a public state 
church and public atheism, linger a 
moment in the half-way house of the 
School Board, unite, in their only act 
of communion, to trample on the Bible, 
then vanish into eternal opposition. 
Yet the great leaders of so-called rad- 
ical agitation, religious and social —Gar- 
rison, Beecher, Greeley, and the like, 
are still debating this matter as if the 
Catholic and the Atheistic conscience 
could be appeased by this little cere- 
mony of casting public insult on the 
Holy Bible. We do neither of these 
gentlemen the injustice of supposing 
them to follow either the Catholic or 
Atheistic conscience to the end of the 
chapter. Mr. Gerritt Smith indeed 
boldly takes the bull by the horns, and 
in the interest of an aggrieved con- 
science, denounces the whole system of 
public education as tyrannical and fa- 
natical. But the majority of the rad- 
ical. advocates of the rights of con- 
science take the position of admitting 
the claim to a certain point, where they 
shut down upon further indulgence. 
This is justly felt by Catholic and 
Atheist to be a very offensive kind of 
trifling with a sacred matter. We 
may put the Bible or any other book 
out of echool on a mere question of 
educational or public policy ; but when 
the question of conscience comes in, 
we are bound to entertain it fairly or 
leave it out of account ; and to say: to 
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Archbishop McCloskey that his claim 
of conscience is good so far as it tells 
against the Bible, but is bad when it 
demands the support of Catholic 
schools by the state, is a gratuitous 
insult; the same that is offered to Mr. 
Carl Heintzen when we banish one 
religious book to appease his troubled 
conscience and leave behind religion 
itself, the only quality that makes that 
book an offence. 

The time will come when the whole 
question of text-books in our public 
schools will get a much needed revis- 
ion, and the people will then decide 
by what method unsectarian religion 
shall be imparted to the pupil. We 
believe it will be found at the end, 
that the purely religious and moral por- 
tions of the Bible, devoutly read with- 
out note or comment, will be the most 
satisfactory aid to the teacher in the 
moral government of his school, and 
least calculated to irritate religious sus- 
ceptibilities. But this question bears 
the same relation to the present crisis 
that the reconstruction of Virginia bore 
to the battle of Gettysburg. If we 
had lost Gettysburg we should not 
have been troubled with the recon- 
struction of Virginia. If we lose the 
great battle that now impends, we shall 
be fighting next for the privilege of 
reading the Bible at all; for Cathol- 
icism and Atheism are alike the soul 
of intolerance. We have little fear 
that the Catholic claim will be allowed 
by the American people. Outside that 
church there is no great pressure in 
favor either of uniting church and state 
or abolishing the public school; and 
any political party that tampers with 
these demands will be swept out of po- 
litical position by the vote of nine- 
tenths of the people. The real prac- 
tical question, the impending danger, 
we repeat, is the proposition to divorce 
republican government in the United 
Sta‘es from all acknowledgment of re- 
ligious origin or obligation, and that 
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presents a moral crisis in American 
affairs which goes deeper than even 
the question of liberty and union which 
convulsed the people for five years in 
civil war. 

The false issue on which this ques- 
tion is presented first claims our atten- 
tion. The Atheist demands the entire 
secularization of republican govern- 
ment, as a question of conscienve. As 
he believes neither in God nor the 
possibility of religion, he declares it an 
unbearable wrong that the Goverment 
shall tax him to support public institu- 
tions that in any way acknowledge re- 
ligious obligation to God or human 
society. This party is not overwhelm- 
ingly large, and is chiefly composed of 
foreign-born citizens who have been 
indoctrinated by their leaders into the 
extreme religious and social theories 
of European radicalism. There is, 
however, a much more numerous con- 
stituency of unbelievers in the Chris- 
tian religion, who adopt the theory that 
republican government should not even 
imply the existence of God or relig- 
ious obligation in its proclamations, 
policy, or laws ; and a somewhat scat- 
tering fragment of the Hebrew and 
Protestant Churches cannot see their 
way out of this dilemma. Meanwhile 
the Catholic Church stands calmly 
aloof, expecting that this battle of con- 
flicting consciences will plunge Amer- 
ican society into a hopeless anarchy, 


out of which the only path will lead’ 


direct to Rome. 

This question, like a good many 
others that vex our people, needs only 
to step forth into plain view to be dis- 
missed by the common sense of Amer- 
ica as an absurdity. It proposes to 
govern a nation of thirty-five millions 
ot people by the edicts of thirty-five 
million individual consciences. If Mr. 
Echel or Mr. Heintzen can put all 
ackuowledgment of God out of Amer- 
icun public affairs to gratify a troubled 
conscience, either of those gentlemen 


becomes for the occasion the American 
autocrat. But only for the instant; 
for he is only the topmost wave in 
mid-ocean, vibrating at its giddy height, 
while myriads of rivals assail it in an 
irresistible deluge. Is conscience alone 
concerned with matters theological ? 
Does not every act in human life hinge 
upon the right and the wrong? Was 
not the conscience of Stonewall Jack- 
son as clear as that of John Brown or 
Abraham Lincoln? It may be no valid 
argument to a European Red Repub- 
lican that his theory of government 
dissolves human society itself; but the 
American people spent nine billions of 
dollars and a half million lives, to put 
down the heresy that the conscience of 
a state is valid against the deliberate 
judgment of the people, and we do not 
believe it will stultify itself by adopt- 
ing this chimera of the supreme au- 
thority of the individual conscience, 
which is only the fantasy of State 
Rights run to seed. 

Evidently there is a limitation some- 
where to this boundless claim of indi- 
vidual right in this Republic. To what 
extent do American institutions ac- 
knowledge the right of individual con- 
science ? Obviously, only to the point 
where the practical assertion of such 
right will destroy republican society. 
The criminal conscience would destroy 
republican society by changing a civ- 
ilized community to a den of thieves. 
The government permits anybody to 
form and express an opinion in favor 
of theft and lust, either under their 
real names. or their polite synonyms 
of national “repudiation” and social 
“elective affinities ;” but when the 
disciples of such opinions step forth to 
apply their theories in actual life, they 
meet the sheriff and are warned back 
into the realm of ideas. The Catholic 
conscience may have full swing as long 
as it confines itself to the ventilation 
of the doctrines of the papal syllabus. 
through speech, print, or religious cer- 



































emonial. If it can convert two thirds 
of the American people to the Catholic 
Church, that people by legal form can 
change the Constitution, and unite 
Church and State. But until that day, 
the refusal of one Catholic bishop to 
pay his taxes would bring down the 
sheriff, the police. or the army of the 
United States, and, if necessary, even 
his ecclesiastical robes would be sold 
at auction for the payment thereof. 
Nobody proposes to meddle with Judge 
Stallo as long as he concentrates his 
subtle intellect upon the task of con- 
vincing the American people that mod- 
ern civilization is essentially secular, 
and religion an infinitessimal concern 
in human life. But until he has changed 
the opinions of the American people, 
he is the citizen of a republic which 
separated from a European monarchy 
on the fundamental principle that all 
men are created equal and endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, such as life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. In short, the 
American Republic is not a govern- 
ment by individuals or a government 
by States, but a government of the 
people by a majority which represents 
for the time the national conscience 
and sense of justice. That national 
public conscience, always appealing to 
Almighty God in the act of executive 
authority, always open to every divine 
and human influence in the formation 
and revision of all its decisions, is the 
supreme power in this Republic. To 
this power every individual conscience 
must yield ; for the simple reason that 
the whole is greater than the part, that 
all citizens are members of the great 
body politic, that man himself is not 
Almighty God, but is a part of that 
human family of which God is the 
Father, Sovereign, and Judge. And 
this exercise of authority by the pub- 
lic conscience is not tyranny, but in 
perfect accordance with human rights. 


If the majority denies to the minority 
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the right to hold and express opinions, 
to persuade the people and vote in 
their behalf, to exercise power when it 
has become itself the majority, then en- 
sues oppression, as when the majority 
in the Slave States refused all these 
rights to the minority and compelled 
the national government to destroy 
the whole fabric of southern society 
to preserve republican institutions. 
But. while the public conscience rep- 
resented by the majority, respects all 
rights of this nature, it claims and en- 
forces obedience by that Divine au- 
thority which is the final appeal in all 
human affairs. 

It is because the American people 
founded republican institutions on the 
public conscience as representative of 
divine authority, that it is able to pre- 
sent to the world the present majestic 
spectacle of American nationality. 
And European radical republicanism 
is a seriés of dissolving views around a 
fixed imperial figure-head, because its 
atheistic leaders attempt to base soci- 
ety on the chimera of unbridled and 
infinite individual liberty. This whcle 
assertion of the ultimate rights of the 
individual conscience is a simple argu- 
ment for anarchy. Whether it winged 
the eloquence of the radical abolition- 
ists in days gone by, now poisons the 
logic that dissolves the family at the 
will of husband or wife, or raves on 
the stump against the suppression of 
public beastliness by law, or inspire. 
the scheme of the radical reljgionist 
and Atheist in his campaign against 
Omnipotence, it is equally and every 
where the most subtle and deadly foe 
of republican institutions. Like the 
courser under full headway approach- 
ing the brink of a precipice, the Amer- 
ican people, in the exultant joy of its 
triumph over slavery, is rushing to- 
wards this abyss—of boundless individ- 
ual freedom unrestrained by the delib- 
erate conscience and authority of the 
majority; and reckless of any obligation 
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to a power above itself. Its self-elect- 
ed radical leaders are spurring ahead, 
invoking it in the sacred name of lib- 
erty to take the final plunge. The 
people of the United States are not a 
Red Republican association, a coterie 
of beer-garden philosophers, or an 
eternal committee of the whole on the 
state of the universe, and will respect- 
fully decline the invitation to disappear 
from national existence in vindication of 
any captivating theory. The national 
conscience at present holds that Amer- 
ican institutions are not bound up in 
the interests of any Church or sect. 
Neither are they secular, in any sense 
that repudiates the acknowledgment of 
religious and moral obligation to God 
and mankind. They are bottomed on 
the acknowledgment of universal, un- 
sectarian, absolute religion as the final 
authority in human affairs. Anything 
and everything which commends itself 
to the public conscience as essential to 
the maintenance of this idea and the 
preservation of this order of American 
society, will be adopted and maintained 
in the full spirit of American republi- 
canism. And if it seems to the public 
conscience that the reading of the Bible 
without note, comment or explanation, 
either as a whole or in part, is essen- 
tial or highly conducive to the for- 
mation of a true citizenship; that will 
be enforced, and its enforcement will 
violate no right of private conscience 
within legitimate exercise of that fac- 
ulty. 

We have spoken of the plea of con- 
science as a false issue in this case. 
The real issue is upon rival ideas con- 
cerning the foundations of American so- 
ciety. There is a blind feeling abroad, 
that hitherto the Republic has been em- 
barrassed by a subtle mixture of old 
world ideas. Having destroyed in sla- 
very, the principle of feudalism, it is 
thought the ground is cleared for a 
vast and sweeping reconstruction of 
American affairs in general. Not only 


shall suffrage be universal and without 
sex, but the family relation and popu- 
lar education shall be removed from 
any public basis of religious obligation. 
All legislation that trenches on the in- 
dulgence of personal tastes and appe- 
tites, or that distinctly proposes the 
moral elevation of the people, shall 
disappear ; and government itself, com- 
pletely ignoring all obligations in the 
interest of religion and religious mor- 
ality, shall dwindle to an insignificant 
police station hidden away in a corner 
of this new millenial land of universal 
freedom. On the other hand a decided 
reaction has appeared in high conser- 
vative quarters towards European ideas 
and organizations. It is proposed to 
remand the entire education of the peo- 
ple back to the European parochial 
system, to force a theological definition 
of God into the Constitution, and to aim 
at some new form of the aristocratic 
order of society. 

These rival ideas come to a head on 
this question of the relation of religion 
to republican government. The Cath- 
olic Church is steadily working to- 
wards the capture of the National Gov- 
ernment, and, as the State of New York 
is the executive centre of the Union, 
where every new political idea is re- 
hearsed and put on wheels for its na- 
tional enterprise, the power of this 
Church is now concentrated upon the 
effort to bring the Albany government 
into line with the papal syllabus. The 
melancholy religious bigotry of the city 
of New York, especially in the Epis- 
copal Church, has so far played into 
the hands of this subtle power, and, with 
the great mass of infidelity and irre- 
ligion there concentrated, has put the 
American idea of religion upon the de- 
fensive. New York City is more com- 
pletely in the hands of the Catholic 
hierarchy than Paris, and unless the 
quarrelsome and conceited leaders of 
American ideas can unite on some prac- 
tical method of organizing the Amer- 
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icanism of the State, the government 
of the chief American commonwealth 
will be inspired from Rome in ten 
years. The same policy is at work 
through the entire Union, openly or 
secretly toiling to carry back republican 
government to the European religious 
basis of a union of State and Church. 
We might afford to despise this ef- 
fort were the American people intelli- 
gently united upon the true republican 
idea. But at this juncture, as the ex- 
treme radical party at the outbreak of 
the war befogged and embarrassed the 
people by wild schemes of universal 
liberty that would let the American 
Union go by default, so now there is a 
mighty concentration of European and 
American extremists who propose to 
resist the Church and State party by the 
destruction of the very subject of con- 
test. We are gravely told, by the lead- 
ers of this mixed multitude, that if we 
cut the public life of America clean 
away from any recognition of religion 
and religious morality, making the gov- 
ernment the protector of all religions, 
because it is indifferent to religion it- 
self, the Catholics and Protestants will 
have nothing left to fight about; as 
Solomon proposed to compromise the 
controversy of the two mothers by 
killing the child. It is true these 
philosophers acknowledge that no such 
experiment was ever tried as founding 
a human government or order of so- 
ciety on atheism; but such reasoners 
are not daunted by novelty. Repub- 
lican society begins de novo, and is the 
opposite pole of every former condition 
of mankind. Already this radicalism 
has generated a huge literature; in 
the German Auerbach flowering into 
& new order of romance. The hero 
of Villa Eden thus enunciates the law 
of the new order of human affairs ; 
“opposed to the monarchic, the aris- 
‘ocratic, and the monotheistic, stand the 
republican, the democratic, and the pan- 
theistic ; these are only three different 


names for three unfoldings of the same 
principle.” By the time this philo- 
sophical pantheism filters down from 
the leaders to the masses, it become a 
brawling atheism, a stolid materialism, 
or a fiery defiance of all things hitherto 
regarded sacred among men. 

This party is dominated by a few 
German leaders, who propose to sub- 
stitute the European continental idea of 
republican government for the Amer- 
ican. ‘They assert that the only log- 
ical denial of the Church and State pro- 
gramme is the utter repudiation of re- 
ligion by the American government; 
aud that all religious acknowledgment, 
such as confession of dependence on 
Almighty God in our constitutions, 
oaths of office, chaplaincies in the pub- 
lic service, prayers in Congress, the 
prison, and the court, public fast and 
thanksgiving days, even the basing 
legislation on moral considerations at 
all,— are the remnants of European 
despotism. This new Teutonic broom 
will sweep the floor of the new repub- 
lic clean of all such antiquated litter, 
and bring in the new era of a govern- 
ment without religion and a nationality 
without a God. With their usual 
abandon, the leaders of the ultra popu- 
lar reforms, the young ministers of the 
free religious churches, the spiritual 
media, have raised the old battle-cry 
of liberty, and the result is a somewhat 
formidable and very miscellaneous 
stampede towards public atheism as the 
basis of American society. Just here 
comes in a very pronounced influence 
from a considerable body of rising 
young men, indoctrinated in the philos- 
ophy of Mill, aud holding the “ posi- 
tive” idea of education and the “ scien- 
tific” notion of religion. And it can- 
not be denied that many profoundly 
Christian people are somewhat at a 
loss to meet this dashing style of logic 
and face the boundless assurance of its 
more prominent advocates. American 


history is full of parallels. As Garri- 
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son and Phillips, for twenty years, ac- 
cepted the slaveholder’s definition of 
the Constitution, and proposed to de- 
stroy slavery by annihilating the Am- 
erican Union; as Greely could not see 
at first why the South should not be 
permitted to carry off what belonged 
to her; as Fremont essayed to liberate 
the slaves by substituting a general at 
the head of an army for the President 
and government of the United States ; 
so this party proposes to accept the 
Roman Catholic definition of Religion, 
in order to brand it as an intruder and 
an outlaw, turn it ignominiously out 
of doors, and carry on the Republic 
without the assistance of the Almighty. 

Extremes get a hearing first, in this 
country; but they make far less im- 
pression upon the public judgment than 
is commonly supposed. The great 
solid American people that carried us 
through the war and is now recon- 
structing the South, will soon be rid 
of the old bother of slavery and look 
at this matter of religion in the gov- 
vernment, in their usual roundabout 
style; a method more truly philosophi- 
cal and more profoundly religious than 
the theories of the rival sects and 
schools. And it will be seen that here 
also the fathers struck the key-note of 
the republican order of society in their 
first public utterance to the world. 
Rufus Choate declared the assertion of 
the equality of political rights of all men 
in the Declaration of Independence 
a glittering generality ; and certainly, 
up to the’ year 1860, the practical ap- 
plication of this principle was a good 
deal wide of the mark. But the people 
have taken that principle in their knap- 
sacks all over the Union; and Amer- 
ican society, in every State, now rests 
on the equal political rights of all men. 
The same sentence that announces the 
equality and inalienable rights of all 
men declares men created equal and en- 
dowed by their Oreator with all their 
rights. Surely the fathers founded 


their whole doctrine of liberty on ab- 
solute allegiance to Almighty God, and 
were as far from the refinements of our 
modern theorizers in religion, as from 
the disciples of Calhoun in politics. 
The American system of govern- 
ment was founded on the confession of 
the absolute allegiance of the Ameri- 
can people to Almighty God. God 
is their Creator, the Author of all their 
rights, the Providence in national af- 
fairs, the Protector of the new Repub- 
lic. The chief claim of republican gov- 
ernment to the approbation of mankind 
is its power to enforce, more completely 
than before, God’s laws of justice, free- 
dom, order, and humanity, and elevate 
altogether the citizen in the scale of 
manhood. Religion, and morality based 
upon it, are the very life blood of Amer- 
ican society, and the American con- 
stitutions are but a political translation 
of the Saviour’s golden rule. Secta- 
rian creeds and ecclesiasticisms are ig- 
nored by the American people in their 
public capacity, because of their ten- 
dency to divide, breed contention, and 
finally enslave the Republic to any 
party that chooses to raise the banner 
of a dominant Church ; — ignored be- 
cause of the secular, not the religious 
elements they include. But since they 
all represent religion, their followers 
are equally protected in the peaceable 
exercise of worship, in order that relig- 
ion in its fulness may prevail in the 
souls of the people and inspire their 
public life. Public education is founded 
on the right of the people to perpetu- 
ate republican government by offering 
freely to every child the opportunity 
to form a character based upon knowl- 
edge, morality, and religion. The re- 
ligion thus organized into the very ex- 
istence of American institutions is the 
universal, absolute religion of worship 
to God and good-will to man. This, 
in one form or another, in every age, 
has been the foundation of human gov- 
ernment ; though always marred and 
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obscured in its application by the union 
of the State with a sectarian Church. 
But, as Jesus Christ lifted this absolute 
religion of mankind above all compli- 
cations of sect, race, and nation, stamp- 
ing it with Divine authority as the per- 
petual law of love to God and man, so 
the founders of our government say: 
We know nothing of the Church of 
England or the Church of Rome; of 
Pagan, or Hebrew, or Atheistic theories 
or forms of faith. We found Ameri- 
can institutions on the absolute religion 
of mankind, in the universal form in 
which it is presented by the founder 
of that religion which now includes the 
civilized world. On that corner-stone 
they built the temple of our national 
liberties. 

Of course this mighty comprehen- 
sion of the theme also appears, to many 
men, “a glittering generality.” The 
Catholic priesthood and the more secta- 
rian of the Protestant clergy have al- 
ways contended, that it gave them the 
right to force their exclusive religious 
views into the policy of the govern- 
ment. Occasionally they have suc- 
ceeded in certain localities in this at- 
tempt. The Protestant Evangelical 
clergy have always more or less med- 
dled with the public school, and their 
narrowness gives to this crusade against 
religion a great deal of its popular force. 
But the public common sense has al- 


‘ways rebuked such perversion of the 


national idea, and our public institu- 
tions were never so free from sectarian 
taint as to-day. On the other hand 
the followers of Tom Paine and the 
extremists in religion generally, have 
insisted that the fathers intended to 
ignore religion altogether in the gov- 
ernment, and practically deny the ex- 
istence of religion apart from its sec- 
tarian and ecclesiastical forms. But 
the whole practice of the American 
legislative bodies, and the entire decis- 
‘ens of American courts are against 
their assertion. We are aware of but 


one judicial decision in favor of the ex- 
clusively secular idea of government. 
Judge Thurman, of Ohio, now United 
States Senator, in the good old demo- 
cratic days of that commonwealth, in- 
troduced into the judgment of a case 
of violation of Sunday laws, a harangue 
to the effect that the State of Ohio is 
a purely secular corporation, knowing 
nothing of, and acknowledging no obli- 
gation to, religion. His obiter dictum 
has the same force as the more illustri- 
ous judicial stump speech injected by 
Roger B. Taney into the Dred Scott 
decision. 

Everything that can be done to 
keep American institutions out of the 
clutches of Romish, Protestant, He- 
brew, Mormon, Pagan, or Atheistic 
sects and parties will certainly be 
done. The public school will be lifted 
above the sectarian influence of the 
priesthood of any religious sect. The 
teacher will be warned anew to keep 
his catechism and his furms outside 
the school-house yard. Text- books 
will be purged of sectarian assaults, and 
held to historical truth in their de- 
scription of religious affairs. The Bible 
reading will probably concentrate upon 
those passages which express most 
simply and broadly the universal relig- 
ion which culminated in the soul of 
Jesus and has been approved by every 
first-rate religious leader of mankind. 
These passages constitute the highland 
region of religious inspiration, of philo- 
sophic truth, of .literary and artistic 
excellence in the literature of the world; 
and to banish the book which contains 
them is not only an insult to religion 
but an educational blunder of the first 
magnitude. To expel the whole body 
of religious literature and music from 
the public school, is a performance that 
may be applauded within the realms 
of the potentate Gambrinus, but will be 
met with the overwhelming disgust of 
the responsible majority of American 
citizens. 
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Indeed the whole idea of what our 
western educational philosophers call 
“ positive ” education, is a chimera that 
vanishes on the first hour’s contact 
with a healthy child. You cannot 
teach an infant the alphabet, by the 
working of the intellectual machinery 
alone. Little Jack in his pinafore, 
must at least get enough of love for 
A B C into his heart to impel him to 
use his mind, befure he can move a 
hair’s breadth in the path of knowledge; 
that baby’s love of truth is the germ 
at once of ull mental progress and all 
religious achievement. And at every 
step in the life of the growing child, a 
religious inspiration, or principle, under- 
lies every mental effort, and perpetually 


compels the teacher to deal with the. 


religious nature of his pupil. Judge 
Stallo may be able to dissect the human 
body or preside at a chemical analysis, 
to contemplate the physical geography 
or ponder the historical life of the 
world, without the slightest Godward 
motion of his mind. But when he will 
produce a healthy child, that can study 
an hour in any of these directions, with- 
out asking questions that compel a 
teacher to take his position as a friend 
or enemy to religion, we will withdraw 


* from this discussion. ‘The German 


educational leaders in the West have 
forced the study of their language into 
the public schools with the view of per- 
petuating their nationality in America ; 
but the provoking little Teutons play 
in English, and, spite of the thwacks 
of their German-speaking mammas, re- 
pudiate their so called native language, 
for anything except an accomplishment, 
as they grow up. Our positivist edu- 
cational philosophers will find it is one 
thing to ventilate an atheistic theory, 
and another to keep Young America 
from asking questions about Almighty 
God. Their whole system will be re- 
vealed as a learned humbug on its 
frst real application to the youthful 


mind. We can keep the rival creeds 
and forms of religion outside the 
public school; but the philosophical 
Mrs. Partingtons, who stand upon 
the threshold with mop and broom to 
prevent the inflow of religion, will be- 
hold themselves adrift upon the swell- 
ing tide. 

We are glad this great question of 
the religious foundation of American 
society is up for thorough discussion. 
Its educational bearing is perhaps most 
important; but it goes to the depths 
of our whole public and private life. 
We have no fear that the great Ameri- 
can people, which has been so signally 
distinguished in the providence of God, 
is now to disappear in the bottomless 
pit of public atheism. We do not ex- 
pect to see a Roman Cardinal receiving 
the keys of a State Church from any 
successor of President Ulysses Grant. 
But we do expect to see an enormous 
outpouring of religious sectarian con- 
ceit, and an even more melancholy ex- 
hibition of sceptical and atheistic the- 


-ories. We do fear, that multitudes of 


religious and patriotic men will be 
blown off the great central highland of 
American life, to wander in dark and 
crooked ways to their own destruction. 
Our people are now suffering from 
moral epidemics which destroy private 
character and ruin personal faith, — to 
a degree more alarming to the thought- 


ful mind, than the physical destruction- 


of a thousand battle-fields. If ever 
the leaders of American public opinion 
were called upon to think profoundly, 
test their opinions in the light of his- 
tory, and the noblest estimate of human 
nature, and speak words of truth and 
soberness, — that day has surely come, 
when the people’s darling institution, 
the common school, is threatened with 
destruction, on the one hand by the 
enemies of republican government, and 
on the other by thé enemies of God 
and mankind. 
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PAUL TRACEY, ARTIST. 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


Ir was a great trial to Reuben 
Tracey — sole and undisputed owner 
of two hundred acres of the very best 
upland and interval in the whole State 
of Massachusetts — that his only sons, 
Paul and Stephen, were both of them 
born painters. Would paint pictures, 
forsooth; dabbling away with canvas 
and brush and colors, when corn was 
bringing a dollar a bushel, and pota- 
toes fifty cents. House painting, now, 
was an honest, respectable trade. A 
man might make a good living at that, 


and lay up something if he had good - 


luck, and was the owner of a steady, 
industrious, economical wife. But — 
painting pictures / 

Well, he had done his duty by the 
boys, and that was one comfort. He 
had warned them, and counselled and 
advised. He had done everything 
he could do, but to burn their brushes 
and destroy their colors; and as these 
were his sons’ own personal property, 
bought with money they had earned by 
chopping wood for the “ district,” mak- 
ing fires and keeping the school-house 
in order, he had not felt at liberty to 
do that. He had hoped they would 
take to farming ; the Traceys had been 


‘farmers for four generations, and he 


had expected to leave his land to his 
boys— had thought they would settle 
down on it, keep up the credit of his 
Durhams and Merinos; and perhaps 
after a while Paul might go to the 
legislature. Paul was smart enough, 
he’d allow that. And now that he 
should throw himself away in this man- 
ner | 

It was strange. Paul and Stephen 
Tracey had led the bald, bare, prosaic 
‘ife that, twenty years ago more truly 
than to-day, fell to the lot of a great 
many New England farmers. Their 





home was comfortable. They had 
enough to eat, to drink, and to wear, 
There was a carpet on the parlor floor. 
There were six “ cane-seat ” chairs 
ranged against the wall. There was a 
centre table in the middle of the room, 
and on it lay half a dozen gilded 
annuals, gifts to their mother in her 
girlhood. But there was nothing to 
stimulate the artistic sense, nothing to 
feed that part of man’s nature that 
needs other alinient than “the bread 
that perisheth.” They had not seen 
half a dozen good pictures in their 
whole lives. They knew little of 
books, or of men. Yet the creative 
impulse was strong within them, and 
their souls were kindled as with “ live 
coals from off the altar.” They drew, 
as they breathed, because they could 
not help it. All over the farm, on the 
fences, on the rocks, on the barn doors, 
on the white walls of their chamber, 
everywhere they had left traces of 
their presence, in sketches rude it is 
true, but yet alive; overflowing with , 
warmth and vigor. 

Perhaps a keen observer might have 
found the solution of all this in their 
mother’s face — a worn, patieut, spirit- 
ual face, that told the story of some 
life-long want. You could not look upon 
it without feeling that she had bun- 
gered and thirsted for what had never 
touched ‘her lips ; that she had sought 
vainly for what she had never found. 
Perhaps she read their hearts by the 
light of her own, when she said to her 
husband, — 

“Let them go, Reuben. It is best. 
They will never be happy on the farm. 
Let them go to the city, and make 
their fortunes in their own way.” 

“Break them, most likely,” was the . 
gruff reply. “They are two fools! 
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To leave a good farm like this and go 
gallivanting round the world making 
pictures! However, they’ve got to 
the end of the tether, and I wash my 
hands of ‘em. Let ’em go, if they want 
to.” 

And with this ungracious dismissal, 
they went. 

Went out into the great world of 
which they knew so little, to struggle, 
to toil, to study, to dream. Perhaps 
their dreams were as much a part of 
their life’s work as were the labors 
with which they alternated ; — who can 
say ? 

Five years afterward, on the third 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, two young artists occupied a 
studio in one of the tall old houses 
upon the eastern side of the Corso at 
Rome, looking out upon the Piazza 
di Colonna. This was the second sum- 
mer they had spent there, setting at 
defiance the malaria fever, haunting 
the galleries, and prosecuting their 
work with unremitting energy. How 
they had worked, a single glance about 
the small, scantily-furnished room, was 
sufficient to show ; sketches and copies, 
studies from nature, heads, full-lengths, 
finished and unfinished, filled the walls, 
the tables, the chairs, the floor. Two 
easels occupied different sides of the 
apartment, and upon each stood a 
picture in the last stages of advance- 
ment. Before one of them sat the 
younger of the two men, palette in 
hand, but not painting. The elder 
stood at the window, leaning against 
the stone casement, watching him si- 
lently. 

At length he stole up behind him 
and clasped his hands over his eyes. 

“Come, come, Stephen,” he said, 
“This will never do. You are as 
white as a ghost this afternoon. Put 
away your pencil and palette, man. 
You have been at work since eight 
2’clock this morning.” 

“ But I have done nothing,” re- 


sponded the other, taking one of the 
blinding hands in each of his own, and 
bringing them together about his neck. 
“Look there! That mouth baffles me. 
I have painted it five hundred times, 
and it is still the same, — weak, expres- 
sionless, inane. The whole thing isa 
failure. I might better have stayed 
upon the farm, and dug potatoes for a 
living.” 

His tone was more bitter than his 
words, and for a moment Paul did not 
answer him. Then passing his hand 
with a caressing, womanly touch, over 
the damp masses of wavy hair that 
fell upon his brother’s forehead, he said, 

“Come out for a walk, Stephen. 
You have grown morbid with staying 
in this close room and gazing at that 
bit of canvas all day long. Here is 
your cap; come out, I say.” 

Stephen rose with a weary sigh, and 
clapping the cap upon his head, turned 
toward the door without a word. As 
he passed his brother’s easel, he paused 
and looked at the picture, a lovely 
bit of landscape, with two or three 
figures in the foreground. 

“ How do you do it, Paul? he said 
at length. “What is your secret? 
Your colors look as if your pencil was 
dipped in light, and your men and 
women breathe. Mine are mere stocks 
and stones in comparison.” 

“ Pshaw, Stephen,” replied his 
brother, laughing, as he put his arm 
around the gazer’s shoulder and drew 
him towards the door, “ What ails you 
to-night ? You'll feel better after half 
an hour’s ramble ; come on.” 

They descended flight after flight of 
dirty stone staircases, worn by the 
feet of countless generations whose 
dust now mingles with the dust of 
Rome. They had no definite aim, and 
after wandering up and down various 
streets, emerged into a piazza, upon one 
side of which is the Fountain of Trevi. 
Here they paused for a while, watching 
the sparkling, foaming, dashing water 
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as it leaped from rock to rock, gushed 
up in snowy jets, or spouted from the 
mouths of nameless monsters, taking a 
thousand rainbow tints from the red 
light of the dying day, and showering 
diamond spray upon them as they 
stood. The noisy plashing of the 
fountain was drowned by the vocifer- 
ous cries of the vegetable and fruit 
dealers, the chestnut roasters and cigar 
sellers who through the day throng 
the piazza and make the air resonant 
with their voices. Now they were 
gathering up their wares and departing 
for the night. 

The brothers watched the busy scene 
for a few moments, the one with an 
amused smile playing about the cor- 
ners of his mouth; the other bearing 
a trace, scarcely perceptible, but still 
there, of weariness and pain. Then 
they passed on, threading street after 
street, pausing a moment in Trajan’s 
Forum to wonder at the huge column 
covered with bas-reliefs, and at the 
immense shaft of granite lying prone 
in the piazza, the polish of eighteen 
centuries ago still lingering upon it; 
looking up at the Temple of Minerva, 
now shorn of its sanctity and harbor- 
ing a baker’s shop ; wandering through 
the Via Alessandria, and at last reach- 
ing the rounding wall and the magnifi- 
cent arches of the Coliseum. 

“There ! we have strayed far 
enough,” said Paul, turning in at one 
of the vaulted entrances; “we will 
rest here for a while, and then go home 
to supper. Dame Jocunda will hardly 
forgive us if we keep her savory ome- 
lettes waiting.” 

Crossing the vast area where gladia- 
tors and wild beasts had striven to- 
gether in the ages gone, and where at 
a later day the Roman populace had 
“lamored for the blood of Christian 
martyrs, they paused midway and seated 
themselves upon the steps of the great 
black cross in the centre of the Coli- 


seum. 
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Artists that they were, with the trne 
artist-love for all that is beautiful, 
grand, or magnificent glowing strongly 
within their hearts, no pressure of 
personal care or sorrow could make 
them insensible to the influences of 
the scene around them. They went 
into no hackneyed heroics. They 
quoted neither Byron nor Murray. 
But they sat utterly silent for a long 
time, their thoughts busy with the far- 
off past, peopling those vast tiers of 
broken arches, seeing again the pomp 
and pageantry of the royal Vespasian, 
or shuddering, mayhap, as with half- 
averted gaze they beheld upon the 
sands the bleeding forms of thousands 
who had there been “butchered to 
make a Roman holiday.” At last, 
drawing his hand across his eyes, and 
turning from the dead past to the liv- 
ing present, Stephen said, — 

“ When did that Englishman say he 
would come to look at our pictures 
again ?” 

“Next Friday. This is Tuesday,” 
answered Paul, picking up a pebble 
and tossing it idly into the arena. 
“ We have two days more in which to 
finish them.” 

“And he is to buy the one that 
pleases him best,” continued Stephen, 
moodily. “He will take your’s, Paul, 
unless he is a fool— which he is 
not.” 

“ Well, admitting that you are right 
— of which I am by no means sure,” 
responded the other, —“ what difference 
does it make? We have a common 
purse and common interests. There 
can be no rivalry between us two, 
Stephen.” 

Stephen did not answer, and the 
cloud that rested upon his brow at 
length darkened that of his brother 
also. They sat silently for fifteen 
minutes longer, and then Paul rose. 

“It is growing damp,” he said, “ let 
us go home.” 

Paul’s slumber was fitful and dis- 
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turbed that night. When he awoke 
from a troubled dream just as dawn 
was kindling the east, the place be- 
side him was vacant. He sprang 
lightly from the bed, and, approaching 
the door that divided the sleeping 
apartment from the studio, opened it 
softly. 

Stephen was already at his easel. 
His face was white and wan, and his 
whole bearing betokened feverish un- 
rest. 

“ What ! 
cried Paul. 
me, Stephen. 
me ?” 

“Tt was not necessary,” said Stephen, 
coldly. “Genius can afford to sleep ; 
but mediocrity must work, will he, nill 
he.” 

For a moment Paul was silent. 
Then placing his two hands on his 
brother’s shoulders, he wheeled him 
entirely round. 

“Look here, Stephen,” he said, 
“are you not ashamed of yourself? 
You have no right to speak in this 
way to me—to me, Stephen.” 

In a sudden spasm of remorse and 
penitence, for he was as impulsive as 
a child, Stephen threw his arms about 
his brother and drew him down until 
the cheek of the one rested upon the 
forehead of the other. 

“Forgive me,” he said, in’ a voice 
that faltered. “I did not really mean 
it. But, O Paul, [ am not myself; I 
am very wretched.” 

Paul Tracey looked earnestly into 
the troubled eyes that were upturned 
to meet his own, for a full minute. 
Then he said, — 

“T have seen for some time that 
you were no longer my gay, careless, 
light-hearted brother Stephen. But you 
must read me this riddle, boy. I can- 
not solve it for myself. I do not un- 
derstand you at all. 

Stephen shook his head. 

“T am no whining school-girl,” he 


At work so early ? ” 
“ Your industry shames 
Why did you not wake 
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answered, presently. “Leave me alone 
to fight my own battles, Paul. You 
cannot help me.” 

“ But I must help you,” was the re- 
ply. “There are but two of us, 
Stephen; and now that mother has 
gone we have only each other. We 
must fight our battles, not single- 
handed, but together.” 

For answer, Stephen rose from his 
seat and threw a cloth over his picture. 

“You had better dress yourself, 
Paul,” he said; “we won’t talk of 
this any more now. What must be, 
must.” And going to the window, he 
threw it wide open and leaned far out 
upon the sill, if haply, the pure, sweet 
breath of morning might impart some- 
what of its own freshness to his wearied 
spirit. 

As he did so he glanced up the 
narrow street, his eye brightened and 
a quick flush mounted to his forehead. 
Hastily closing the window, he seized his 
cap, and left the room, saying only, — 

“T will join you at breakfast, Paul. 
Do not wait for me.” 

A moment more and his quick, eager 
tread as he descended flight after flight 
of the damp stone stairways, reached 
his brother’s ear. Throwing on a loose 
dressing-gown, Paul, too, approached 
the window, opened the .casement a 
little way, and looked out. 

Stephen stood just beneath him, far 
down in the street below, leaning care- 
lessly against the heavy gateway, and 
half hidden in its shadow. Coming 
lightly and unconsciously towards him, 
was a fair young girl, a golden-tressed, 
blue-eyed lassie,—a white lily from 
New England, blooming in the very 
heart of Rome. With a light basket 
swinging from her arm, she walked on 
with a graceful, elastic step, apparently 
as much at home and as unconcerned 
as if she had been treading the streets 
of her native village. Paul drew fur- 


ther back, and watched her with bright- 
ening eye and smiling lip. 
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As she approached the gateway, 
Stephen emerged from its shadow with 
a singularly unpremeditated air, raised 
his cap deferentially, and after a few 
words of courteous greeting the young 
man and the girl moved down the 
street together. Paul looked after 
them silently, the light fading from his 
eye, and a stern, almost a harsh, ex- 
pression settling around his mouth. 
Then quickly completing his toilet, he 
placed his easel in a more favorable 
light, and seated himself before it. 

He painted steadily for an hour; 
although between him and the canvas 
a sweet, girlish face continually inter- 
posed —a face on which womanly ten- 
derness and childlike purity were en- 
throned ; with smiling, love-lit eyes, 
dewy, crimson lips, and hair like that 
of some pictured angel, crowned with 
golden glory. 

Then he breakfasted — alone. Two 
hours afterward Stephen returned. 

“T hope you did not wait for me, 
but partook of the matutinal meal 
long ago,” he said, with a slight trace 
of embarrassment. “I was gone longer 
than I intended to be.” 

“Yes, I have eaten,” was the an- 
swer. Then without turning round, 
Paul added, with a half smile, “ So 
have you, I hope; for he is a brave 
man who would dare face Dame Jo- 
cunda at this hour of the day, with a 
request for coffee.” 

“ Yes, I breakfasted with the Vauns. 
I met Elsie going in pursuit of water- 
cresses and violets, and joined her. On 
our return her father invited me in to 
partake of them —for in sober truth 
the flowers seemed as much a part of 
the repast as the figs and the cresses.” 

“I do not doubt it; ministering to 
a finer sense than that of taste,” and 
the speaker turned to his work again. 

Stephen applied himself to his, with 
passionate energy ; now and then cast- 
ing troubled glances at his brother’s 
2asel, and his brother’s face. For a 
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time Paul sat as if incased in plate 
armor, and his companion’s two-edged 
lances glanced off from its polished 
surface leaving him seemingly undis- 
turbed. But at length looking up 
suddenly, and meeting an eye from 
which heat lightning seemed darting, 
he rose from his seat. 

“Come out of doors Stephen,” he 
said, half imperiously, “You and I 
must have a talk, and the four walls of 
this room stifle me.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he 
strode out of the room and down the 
stairs. Stephen hesitated for a mo- 
ment, with the old look of pain and 
irresolution on his face, and then fol- 
lowed him. 

They- walked solemnly on and on, 
until they reached the Porta del Popolo, 
and passing beneath it, were in the 
grounds of the Villa Borghese. At that 
hour of the day it was by no means a 
solitude even in summer. But wo to 
him who should linger after sunset in 
its enchanted spaces! Passing by the 
more frequented portions, and avoiding 
the open spots where all lovely wild- 
wood flowers, anemones, violets, and 
daisies were blooming, Paul marched 
steadily on beneath the shadow of the 
dark stone-pines, and down a long 
avenue of funereal cypress, until he 
reached an opening in the wood where 
stood an old Roman altar, gray with 
age, and half hidden in moss and ivy. 

Throwing himself upon the turf, he 
motioned Stephen to a seat beside him. 

And both were silent. 

At length Paul spoke in the low 
voice of one who compels himself to 
calmness while his whole being glows 
with a white heat. 

“Stephen,” he said, going directly 
to the point, “ there has been a cloud 
gathering between us for many weeks 
This afternoon must see it blown away. 
In our mother's name I ask it. What 
ails you! what is this trouble that 
comes between your heart and mine, 
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and that you so persistently refuse to 
share with me?” 

Stephen did not answer; and lean- 
ing over until his breath stirred the 
heavy locks upon his brother’s fore- 
head, Paul whispered, 

“Tell me, Stephen. Is it Elsie 
Vann? Do you love her? Speak, 
man ; for I must be answered.” 

Stephen lifted his eyes. They were 
heavy and bloodshot, and fell again at 
once, as if the light pained them. His 
lips moved, but no voice was audible. 

Paul repeated his question, with his 
head upon his brother’s shoulder. 

“Speak, Stephen! Do you love 
her: I must have ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ for an 
answer.” 

“ Yes,” came at length slowly and 
painfully from Stephen’s lips, while a 
faint color, like a girl’s blush stole up 
to his brow, and he covered his face 
with his hands. 

Paul sat motionless as the marble 
Apollo at his side, and apparently as 
unmoved. But he clenched his hands 
until the nails were a dark purple. 

“ And she ?” he asked, after a pause. 

“TI do not know —I cannot tell — 
I have hoped — but I know nothing,” 
came the answer, in short, detached 
sentences. 

An eager light came into Paul 
Tracey’s eyes for an instant; then 
faded, leaving them darker than before. 

“ Have you not spoken to her, then? ” 

“ Never, in words,” was the reply. 
‘She is so pure, so child-like, and she 
and her father are so alone in the 
world, I dared not address her with- 
out his sanction, Paul.” 

“ And can you not gain that?” 

“Not unconditionally. He is an 
old man, Paul ; and besides his absorb- 
ing love for his child, has more than 
his share of the whims and crotchets 
peculiar to old age.” 

“But what have they to do with 
the case?” 

“ A great deal. He loves art or he 


would never have brought his daughter 
here from over the seas that she might 
drink from its fountain-head. But he 
has little confidence in young artists. 
He says comparatively few of them are 
able to earn even their own bread and 
butter; and he fears to consign his 
flawless jewel to my keeping lest I 
should fail to have it fitly set.” 

Paul smiled faintly. 

“Tsee nothing of the crotchety old 
man in that,” he said. “ Most fathers, 
old or young, would view the matter 
in the same way, I fancy. You have 
only to prove your title, Stephen.” 

“But how? Wait till I tell you, 
and then you will perceive the ‘ whim.’ 
He has conceived the idea that if I can 
sell a picture to Lord Apsley, who is 
so noted a connoisseur, my fame and 
fortune will be made. He says it 
would be the means of filling my order- 
book.” 

“Well!” said Paul, interrogatively, 
as Stephen paused; “you do not 
think him far out of the way in that 
supposition ? ” 

“ But to make that the condition ! 
As if every young artist could sell pic- 
tures to Lord Apsley, no matter how 
great their merit! And O, Paul, there 
is no chance for me: for he comes to 
see our pictures to-morrow — or is it 
next day ?—and he will surely choose 
yours. It is infinitely better than 
mine. Do you not see it? do you not 
know it?” 

Then burying his face in the turf by 
his brother’s side, while he sought his 
hand and clasped it convulsively, he 
exclaimed : — 

“Tt has made me almost hate you 
for these last weeks. But O, Paul! I 
have hated myself. I dohate myself — 
a thousand times worse. I have de- 
spised myself that I should be envious 
of your success, my own brother, my 
‘Alter Ego,’ my other self. God 
help me, for I am very weak! I have 
not your strength, Paul — mentally or 
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spiritually. But say you forgive me, 
for our boyhood’s sake.” 

Paul lifted his brother’s face, and 
pressed his lips for one instant to his 
throbbing forehead. 

“For our mother’s sake, Stephen,” 
he said, solemnly, “ and for the sake of 
our life-long love. But we must go 
now, for it is dangerous to linger here 
after sunset.” 

They rose, and with clasped hands, 
as they used to drive the cows home 
from pasture in the long ago, they re- 
traced their way through that sylvan 
solitude, and entered the world of men 
again. Only one more question did 
Paul ask, — 

“ Has Mr. Vaun no fears that you 
will betray yourself to Elsie? You 
were with her only this morning.” 

“TI gave him my word,” said the 
young man, proudly. “He knows 
that he can trust that.” 

That night, worn with the varied 
excitements of the day, and, it may be, 
experiencing a sense of relief from the 
fact of having now no secrets from his 
brother, Stephen slept heavily the deep, 
dreamless sleep of exhaustion that is so 
like death. But for Paul there was 
no such respite. The truth that he 
had half suspected and wholly feared 
fur many weeks, had at last come home 
to him; and with it had come the bitter 
consciousness that he and Stephen were 
rivals —rivals not only in ambition, 
but in love. 

After leaving their father’s farm, 
the two brothers had gone to New 
York, and, by dint of the closest econ- 
omy and the hardest of work, had con- 
trived to devote a great portion of 
their time to the study of their art. 
But they had had few, perhaps I ought 
rather to say no associates. They had 
had neither time nor money for “ soci- 
ety.” Elegant women swept past them 
in the streets, and drew themselves 
daintily away from contact with their 
often threadbare garments as they 
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met them in the galleries. But in all 
those months and years of labor they 
had spoken to no woman save the 
washer-women and char-women who 
occasionally haunted their attic cham- 
ber. 

One day shortly after their arrival 
in Rome they were loitering in one of 
the world renowned galleries, — that of 
the Corsini Palace, I think, — spell- 
bound before one of Raphael’s Madon- 
na’s, when their attention was drawn 
to an old gentleman and a young girl 
who quietly entered — evidently hab- 
itués of the place. The daughter — 
for their relationship was self-evident 
— seated herself with pencil and port- 
folio, before one of Fra Angelico’s 
angels; while the father, leaving her 
to the undisturbed contemplation of 
her work, wandered about the rooms, 
pausing here and there as fancy dic- 
tated. Something in the appearance 
and bearing of our two brothers at- 
tracted him, and he approached them, 
bowing courteously. 

“Two countrymen of mine, I am 
certain,” he said, frankly extending his 
hand.” “ And strangers, I think, or we 
should have met before. These galleries 
are famous gathering-places, where we 
all come in contact.” 

The brothers responded heartily to 
his words of friendly greeting; and a 
few moments’ conversation led to the 
discovery of the fact that they were all 
New Englanders, born and bred within 
a hundred miles of Boston State-house 
and Faneuil Hall. Only those who 
have trodden foreign soil, and listened, 
until their ears were weary with home- 
sick yearning, to the strange tongues 
of an alien people, can understand how 
strong a bond was thus formed between 
the trio, or the quartette, who had so 
unexpectedly been thrown together. 
It was long before Mr. Vaun invited 
them to his lodgings, for he was chary 
of the treasure there enshrined. But 
they met almost daily, in the palaces, 
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in the churches, before shrines of mutual 
devotion, in the gardens, in the streets. 
At length, as he learned to know them 
well, his own doors were opened to 
them, and the young men were admitted 
to. close and intimate companionship 
with one who, still a child in her father’s 
eyes, was to them the embodiment of 
all that is sweetest, purest, and loveliest 
in womanhood. It was not strange 
that they both loved Elsie Vaun; but it 
was strange that for so many months 
each, while fully conscious of the secret 
hidden in his own breast, had been 
utterly unsuspicious of that in his 
brother’s, 

“T have been dreaming for a whole 
year, but, O God! the awakening has 
come at last,” said Paul to himself, as 
he stole softly from the couch where 
Stephen slept, and, wrapping a loose 
mantle about him, crept into the outer 
room. 

He seated himself by the window 
and looked out into the night. What 
should he do? He loved this girl as 
well as Stephen did. 

“ Better, more deeply,” said the 
tempter, “as your nature is deeper, 
stronger, more passionate than his. He 
cannot love her as you do. He has all 
of a child’s impulsiveness, its eager 
desire to grasp some beautiful bauble. 
But you — you have a man’s devoted- 
ness, a man’s persistent, unqualified 
surrender of heart and life to the woman 
whom he loves, Can you yield her to 
him? Can you give her up without 
oue effort to woo and win her?” 

He sprung from his seat, and, as was 
his wont when harassed by care or 
stung by pain, paced back and forth 
through the apartment. No fear of 
disturbing the heavy sleeper in the 
next room. 

What should he do ? 
his duty to do? 

The tempter was right. 


What was it 


His nature 


was stronger, deeper, than Stephen’s. 
He felt — whether truly or not, it is a 
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feeling common to lovers, that for him 
to love once was to love always. If 
he gave up this love, he gave up all 
loves, and went homeless, wifeless, 
childless to the grave. 

But could he win her if he should 
try? Deep down in his own heart was 
the consciousness that he could. Look- 
ing far down into bis own nature he 
felt that, by so much as he was the 
stronger of the two, he could draw her 
to himself in spite of Stephen, if he did 
but choose. 

And at this thonght his cheek paled, 
his eye shot fire, his heart throbbed as 
if it would burst its bonds. Then a 
strong shudder shook him like a reed, 
and he sank into his. chair again, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“God help me, for I am _ very 
weak,” he said, unconsciously repeat- 
ing Stephen’s words. It was hardly a 
prayer. It was a mere out-reaching, 
of which he was scarcely conscious. 
Yet the answer came. 

Borne inwardly to his ear, as if some 
spirit-voice had whispered them, came 
these words only : — 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 
But such a burden! He was willing 
to bear any other. Was this the one 
that he must lift ? 

And again came the same low mur- 
mur: “ Bear ye one another’s burdens ; 
for so fulfil ye the law of Christ.” 

A panorama of his whole life passed 
before him as he sat there in the solemn 
midnight. . He saw himself and Stephen 
two barefooted boys, following the 
trout brooks, gathering chestnuts, pelt- 
ing each other with apples. Grown 
older, he saw two sturdy lads, poring 
over their books in the district school- 
house, or sitting up o’nights by the light 
of a tallow candle to make the wonder- 
ful sketches that were the secret joy 
and delight of their young years. He 
saw their mother’s worn but patient 
face as she kissed them good-bye, and 
bade them cling closely to each other. 


























He saw their days of toil and privation 
in the crowded tenements of New York. 
He saw them, two wanderers upon the 
“vasty deep;” he saw them strangers 
in Rome, scarce daring to lift their 
eyes, lest the shades of the mighty 
masters should strike them blind for 
their presumption. He thought of their 
after successes and of their present 
hopes. 

And always he saw himself the 
stronger of the two, always the leader, 
always the same—Stephen’s guide, 
protector, and friend. Should he fail 
him now, in this first great conflict? 
Should he, the elder, the stronger, per- 
haps the wiser, leave him, in this hour 
of extremest need, to bear his own 
burdens ? 

Thus passed the night, and still 
Stephen slept. 

The sun’s earliest beams were just 
gilding the Alban Mountains, when 
Paul moved the two easels nearer the 
window, placing them side by side in 
the best possible light. Then he com- 
pared them long and intently. 

Stephen was right. Paul’s picture 
was incomparably the best, and the 
young artist knew it, as he stood there 
‘gazing with pardonable pride upon his 
beautiful handiwork. He knew that 
if Lord Apsley, who had watched the 
progress of the two paintings with 
great interest, and with the understand- 
ing that he was to purchase the one 
with which he was best pleased, were 
to see them as they then stood, he would 
surely choose his. And upon Lord 
Apsley’s choice depended Stephen’s 
right to woo—and win if he could — 
the girl whom they both loved. Was 
it any wonder that Paul’s eye glowed 
for a moment with the light of triumph, 
and that he tossed back his dark locks 
with the mien of a conqueror ? 

“ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

He stepped to the door between the 
inner and outer rooms and softly turned 
the key. And still Stephen slept, 
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unconscious that his love was being 
“ weighed in the balance.” 

Ten minutes later Paul stood before 
his easel, brush and palette in hand. 
But as he was about to touch the pic- 
ture, his arm fell, and he trembled. 

“T dare not deface it,” he murmured. 
“It is mine and yet not mine. The 
impulse that called it into being was 
God-given, and 1 dare not undo my 
work.” 

After a moment’s thought he laid 
down his palette, and going to a small 
closet, prepared a wash of lamp-black 
in water-colors. If he dared not per- 
manently deface his picture, he could 
mar its beauty in Lord Apsley’s eyes, 
and prevent its sale. 

Half an hour later, when Stephen 
came out of the sleeping room, the 
easels stood in their respective places, 
each covered with a cloth; and Paul, 
half buried in a huge chair, was read- 
ing “ Modern Painters.” 

“TI believe I have overslept myself,” 
said the former, yawning. “I was 
fearfully tired last night. Are you 
going to work —or is it breakfast- 
time ?” 

“ Neither,” answered Paul, careless- 
ly. “I am for a walk. Will you 
come ?” 

It was late that afternoon — the 
afternoon before Lord Apsley’s coming 
—ere Stephen caught a glimpse of 
Paul’s picture. 

He passed his hand across his eyes 
as if to clear his vision, drew a step 
nearer, and looked again. 

Then he fell back, altered the ar- 
rangement of thé curtain, and returned 
to his first position. A look of blank 
bewilderment settled upon his face. 

“Why, Paul—why, what in the 
world — why — what’s the matter with 
this picture? I cannot get the right 
light upon it. The sky and the moun 
tains seem to have faded into a pale, 
dun color.” 

“ Perhaps the difference is in your 
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eyes,” said Paul, quietly. “You over- 
estimate things sometimes, and then 
the reaction is sure to come, sooner or 
later.” 

“ But this — well, it is very strange,” 
and pulling the covering from his own 
picture he compared the two. 

“I must have been strangely de- 
ceived, or else the witches have been 
at work here. Paul Tracey, I verily 
believe that my picture is the better of 
the two, after all.” 


“Is it? Well, if Lord Apsley 
thinks so, all will be right. Cover 
them up, Stephen. I am tired of 
them.” 

Tired indeed! He had had strength 
to lay his all upon the altar; but he 
had not strength to listen to his broth- 
er’s comments upon the wreathing 
smoke and the sacrificial flame. 

Lord Apsley bought Stephen’s pic- 
ture; and Paul never explained the 
why or the wherefore. 





THE DISTANT HILLS. 


BY MISS R. S. PALFREY. 


Waize in a land of flowers 
My feet were set, where it seemed always June, 
And Nature sang at her work a pleasant tune, 
For joy in the long bright hours, 


I did not often care 
From the bright fields to lift my happy eyes, 
Where, a blue shadow on the sunny skies, 
Arose those summits fair. 


But as the path led on, 
Quick clouds arose the smiling heavens to hide ; 
With sudden bend the pathway turned aside 
Where fields were bare and brown. 


All things looked sad and strange ; 
The sunlight faded, and the flowers gone, 
In a rough path I seemed to stand alone, 

Bewildered by the change. 


Then lifting up my eyes, 

Behold how beautiful, serene, and clear, 

Bright with the radiance that has vanished ‘here, 
The distant hills arise. 


All robed and crowned with light 
That cannot fade, in beautiful array 
Distinct they stand against the clouds of gray, 
A vision of delight. 
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Renewed in strength I stand, 
I see no more the landscape brown and vast; 
No path seems long or dark, that leads at last 
Into that glorious land. 


There shall all trouble cease 
Forevermore; and never fear nor dread 
Nor change can reach the happy ones that tread 
Those pleasant paths of peace. 


A refuge and defence 
They are to me; above all present ills 
I litt my eyes unto the distant hills, 
And all my help is thence. 





ON THE ALGONKIN NAME “MANIT” (OR “ MANITOU”), 
SOMETIMES TRANSLATED “GREAT SPIRIT,” 
AND « GOD.” 


BY J. H. TRUMBULL, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Mr. GALLATIN, in his Introduction 
to Hale’s “ Indians of Northwest Amer- 
ica,” } made some judicious observations 
on the difficulty of distinguishing, in the 
present habits and opinions of the In- 
dians, “ that which they have inherited 
trom their remote ancestors, and that 
which has been derived from inter- 
course with the whites.”. The Indians 
themselves are likely to be deceived 
on this point. After two centuries of 
intercourse with foreigners, they may 
very naturally suppose that beliefs and 
opinions transmitted by their imme- 
diate progenitors were those of their 
race or tribe before the coming of Eu- 
ropeans, when in fact, they are of for- 
eign origin and of comparatively recent 
introduction. “On no subject,” Mr. 
Gallatin remarks, “has this error been 
more general than in what refers to 
religious opinions; particularly in ref- 
erence to the supposition that the In- 

1 Trans. Am. Ethnol. Society, vol. ii. p. exlvi. 

2 Whitney's Science of Language. 
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dians had ever had a clear conception 
of the world having been created and 
being governed by one supreme spirit- 
ual intelligence.” 

Language, we are told, is “a vol- 
ume of the most varied Aistorical in- 
formation to those who know how to 
read it and to derive the lessons it 
teaches.” In such questions as this, 
of the primitive beliefs of the Ameri- 
can Indians, the information that lan- 
guage supplies is the more valuable 
because of the absence of all other 
historical record. With some few ex- 
ceptions, the fables which pass for tra- 
ditions are of modern invention. The 
acquisition of new ideas, and the in- 
crease of knowledge since the coming 
of Europeans, have wrought changes 
in the mythological and cosmogonical 
legends of Indian tribes, of which they 
themselves are unconscious. The ac- 
counts given by early missionaries and 
by English colonists are unsatisfactory 
and conflicting. Jesuit and Puritan 
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each looked for, and somehow contrived 
to find, in stories told him by the In- 
dians. evidence of the truth of his own 
creed, and of some partial revelation 
of it, preserved by tradition, in the 
tribe or nation for whose conversion 
he was laboring. The missionaries in 
Canada recorded legends of a univer- 


sal deluge, of an immaculate concep- 


tion, and a virgin mother of God. 
Roger Williams, in his intercourse 
with the Indians of Massachusetts and 
Narragansett, found new evidence of 
that “ strong conviction natural in the 
soul of man, that God is; filling all 
things and places, and that all excel- 
lencies dwell in God, and proceed from 
him,” ete. 

Such information as language may 
supply on these and kindred topics 
will at least be free from the suspicion 
of modern invention. - When, for ex- 
ample, we learn the name by which 
various nations of the Algonkin family 
expressed or sought to express the 
highest conception that the Indian 
mind could attain to, of an existence 
and a power superior to man, remem- 
bering that the so-called name always 
embodies a description or definition, 
we may expect to find in it some trace 
of primitive belief, possibly some ev- 
idence for or against the position con- 
fidently assumed by some writers and 
as confidently denied by others, that 
“the Indians had ever a clear concep- 
tion of the world having been created 
and being governed by one supreme 
spiritual intelligence,” ! that, “the mon- 
otheistic idea stands out clearly in all 
the religions of America.” ? 

Some years ago, in a note to one 
of the chapters of Roger Williams's 
“ Key” (reprinted by the Narragansett 
Club, Providence, R. L., 1866), I gave 
a brief analysis of the words Manit and 
Manitto, aud endeavored to fix their 


1 Gallatin (ut supra)— who comments on the 
fallacy of such a supposition. 
* Squier, The Serpent Symbol, 151, 154. 


: primary and literal signification. Since 


then, Dr. Brinton (in “ The Myths of 
the New World,’ New York, 1868) 
has prosecuted similar inquiries into 
the composition of some other words 
employed in aboriginal languages of 
America “to express such ideas ‘as 
deity, spirit, and soul” (p. 5), and has 
reached simila: results. He has, how- 
ever, too hastily adopted Duponceau’s 
translation of Manito, by “ spirit,” and 
of “the Algonkin term, Kittdnitéwit,” 
by “the Great Living Spirit,” though 
he has not lost sight of a fact inti- 
mated by one of the early missionaries 
in Canada, that “the title, ‘Great 
Manito, was introduced first by them- 
selves, in a personal sense.” (Pages 
53, 58, note.) 

The first step towards this analysis 
must be for the restoration of the word 
to its primitive form. Roger Williams, 
Eliot, Experience Mayhew, and, I be- 
lieve, some other early writers, pointed 
out the distinction between Manit and 
Manitou (Mannittooos, Manito, etc.), 
a distinction which appears to have 
escaped the observation of the Jesuit 
missionaries at the North. The one 
— Manit — is a noun, or more exaetly 
a verbal used as a noun; the other 
combines with the name a representa- 
tive of the verb-substantive. Man- 
itoo or Manitou means “ Manit is,” or 
“Tt is Manit.”. Meyhew, a diligent 
student of the dialect of Massachusetts, 
and with considerable knowledge of 
other nearly related dialects, expressed 
this distinction very clearly: “ We 
say God is: the Indian of thir is, 
‘ Mannittow. The two first syllables 
stand for God: the [two] latter assert 
his existence.” This, it should be re- 
membered, was written after the In- 
diaus of Massachusetts, by fifty years’ 
intercourse with Christian teachers, 
had learned to attach to the name 
Manit « special significance which, as 
we shall presently see, did not neces- 
sarily belong to it. 
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Eliot, in his “ Indian Grammar Be 
gun” (p. 9), wrote, 

“Manit, God. Pl. Mannittoog” 
[or, Maniteog}. 

“ Mattanit, the Devil. 
nittoog. 

And he subsequently gave the rule (p. 
16) for converting nouns into “ verb- 
substantives,” “ by adding any of these 
terminations, yeww, aw, ow, with due 
euphony.” In his translation of the 
Bible, he has“ Howde manit,” “ What 
God?” (Micah vii. 18) ; and manittwog 
“they are gods” (1 Kings xx. 23); 
manittooitt, “if he be God”) Judges vi. 
31,1 Kings xviii 21); nen manitto, 
“TI am God” (Gen. xxxi. 13). 

Roger Williams (“ Key,” ch. xxi.) 
has, — 

“ Mantt, God. Pl. Manittéwock.” 

“ Manittéo, it is a God.” 

This distinction is so clearly indicated 
by the termination, that I need only 
have mentioned it here, were it not 
that the verb-form was so often used 
by the Indians that it has been very 
generally mistaken for the primary 
name-form, and almost universally 
adopted as such by Christian mission- 
aries. 

The initial m of manit does not be- 
long to the root. It is the indefinite 
and impersonal particle, incorrectly de- 
scribed by Mr. Duponceau and others 
as “a definite article.” One of its of- 
fices was that of converting a verb or 
participle into a general concrete name, 
and in such a relation it may be nearly 
translated by “something” or “some.” 

In composition, this prefix disap- 
pears; so, generally, does the verb- 
substantive affix, -om or -ow ; and we 
have ouly the primitive antt, or, as 
sometimes written, and. As for exam- 
ple, in Kehtanrr (from kehte “ chief,” 
“greatest,” and antt), used by Eliot for 
* God.” in Gen. xxiv. 7. And in the 
Narragansett, Kesukquanp [késukquaé, 
“of the sky”], “a name of the Sun, 
by which they acknowledge and adore 


Pl. Mattan- 
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him for a God or divine power,” accord- 
ing to Roger Williams, “ Key,” ch. xxi. 

“ Squdéuantt, the woman’s God.” 

“Sowwanknn [sowaniu, of the 
south west }, the Southern God.” Ibid. 

Mattanit, which Eliot translates 
“the Devil,” is from matché, “ bad,” 
and anit. Gookin (“ Hist. Coll. of the 
Indians,” ch. iii.) writes the same name 
Mattand, “the great doer of evil, or 
mischief.” Zeisberger and Heckewel- 
der give “ Machtando or Matschi Man- 
nitto, “the devil, the evil spirit,” for 
the Delaware forms. 

The elimination of m from the sig- 
nificant root is the more important 
because with it vanishes the resem- 
blance which some have found between 
the Algonkin Manitou and certain Old- 
World names or titles of the Supreme 
Being, as, for example, the “ Chinese 
mang taou, Egyptian ma ntr, Latin 
magnus deus, Greek péyas Oeds, and 
Sanskrit maha deva,” pointed out in 
the “ American Philosophical Society’s 
Proceedings” for September, 1864, 
(vol. ix. pp. 420-422). The removal 
of so considerable a factor must cer- 
tainly diminish the mathematical prob- 
ability — founded on resemblance — 
of the derivation of these names from 
the same original source with the Al- 
gonkin name; a probability which, 
calculated in accordance with the doc- 
trine of chances, is, we are taught to 
believe, not far from “a hundred mil- 
lion to one.” 

Of anit, which remains for analysis, 
the last two letters stand for the forma- 
tive of a participial, or, as it should per- 
haps be described, the third’ pessen sin- 
gular of the conditional mood, of a 
primary verb, AN-eii, which means to 
“be more than,” “ to surpass,” “to ex- 
ceed.” The rootis more commonly 
met with in the adverbial form, an-ué, 
“ more,” “ beyond,” the sign of the com- 
parative degree, and classed by Eliot 
(* Grammar,” 15, 21) with “adverbs of 
choosing.” Used as a substantive, anit 
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signifies, “that which is more than,” 
“passes beyond,” or “exceeds,” the 
common or the normal. It does not 
connote life, or spiritual existence, or 
any moral attributes; for one of its 
most common uses is in the sense of 
“corrupt,” or “ rotten,” ¢. e. more than 
ripe — past or gone beyond its natural 
or proper state. The (inanimate) plu- 
ral, anttt ash, is applied by Roger Wil- 
liams to “ rotten corn,” and by Eliot, in 
the translation of Psalm xxxviii. 5, to 
-the “ corruption ” of wounds. In Prov- 
erbs x. 7, anit occurs as a verb: “ oowe- 
suonk matchétou anit,” “the-name-of- 
the-wicked shall rot.” Elsewhere, Eliot 
employed another participial from the 
same primary, an-eiik, as for “a cor- 
rupt thing” (ne aneuk) in Malachi i. 
14, and for “ rottenness” in Proverbs 
xii. 4. So, in the Abnaki, Rale givs an- 
uhooé, “cela est gaté;” ahan-tsr, “ de 
plus en plus.” By the usual dialectic 
exchange of n for 1, anué and anit ap- 
pear in the Delaware as Gllow? or eluwit, 
and alet, which Zeisberger translates, 
respectively, by “more, most, or the 
most,” and “rotten.” (“ Del. Gram- 
mar ” 43, and “ Spelling Book,” 6, 14) 

This further reduction of the root, 
by the removal of the formative -ctto, 
effaces the last trait of resemblance to 
Deva, @eos, Deus, and. other ancient 
names of the Supreme Being. Mr. 
Schoolcraft unfortunately mistook the 
formative for what he terms “ the ra- 
dix,” and found a “ striking similarity 
in its principal syllable” [-do or -to] 
between the Algonkin name and the 
name of God in other American lan- 
guages ; and “it is curious to observe,” 
he remarks, “ that it is, in sound, both 
vhe Greek term DEO [@ew] and the 
Azteck TEO transposed.” In view 


of which remarkable coincidence he 
was moved to inquire, “Is there any 
thing absolutely fixed in the sounds of 
languages ?” 1 
Restoring now the indefinite and 
1 The Indian in his Wigwam, p. 117. 


impersonal prefix, we have for the pri- 
mary meaning of Manit,“ somebody 
who, or something which goes beyond, 
exceeds, or is more than the common 
or normal ;” something extra-ordinary, 
or preter-natural (not, necessarily, su- 
per-natural). With the affix om, for 
the verb-substantive, or the simple 
formative, ou, of animate verbs in the 
third person singular, Manit-om or 
Manit-ou, * He (or it) is preternatural, 
or transcends common experience.” 

This is the most, and all, which can 
be drawn from the name, and that this 
is precisely the sense in which it was 
used by the Indians themselves, we 
may find abundant evidence. 

Father Le Jeune, in the passage be- 
fore referred to ? says, — 

“ Les Sauvages Montagnets donnent 
le nom de Manitou & toute Nature su- 
perieure & Yhomme, bonne au mau- 
vaise. C’est pourquoy quand nous par- 
lons de Dieu, ils le nomment par fois /e 
bon Manitou, et quand nous parlons du 
Diable, ils ’appelent le meschant Man- 
itou.” 

Lahontan (“ Voyages,” Eng. ed. 
1703, ii. 29) defines Manito as a 
name given by the savages “to all 
that surpasses their understanding, and 
proceeds from a cause that they can- 
not trace: ” a definition which it would 
be hardly possible to improve or make 
more exact. “There is a general cus- 
tom amongst them,” says Roger Wil- 
liams, “at the apprehension of any 
excellency in men, women. birds, beasts, 
fish, etc., to cry out ‘ Manittdd” that is, 
‘Itisa God” . . . . When they 
talk amongst themselves of the English 
ships, and great buildings, of the plough- 
ing of their fields, and especially of 
books and letters. they will end thus : 
‘ Mannitéwock, They are gods.” 
(* Key,” ch. xxi.) 

The verb-substantive form, mantttoo, 
makes, in the third person singular 


2 Relation de la Nouv. France en Vannée 
1637, ch. x:- 




























of the conditional or subjunctive mood, 
which is readily convertible to a noun, 
manitont, “if he be” (or “when he 
is,”) manit, or “he, being manit;” a 
form which is occasionally used by 
Eliot, as in the verses, before cited, 
Judges vi. 31,1 Kings xviii. 21. With 
the prefix kehte, kehche, or ket, signi- 
tying “chief” or “ greatest,” we have 
the forms keht-anittow, and kekt-ani- 
tow-it. This last is the Delaware Get- 
anittowit, by Zeisberger translated 
“ God” (“ Gram.” 36), and by Dupon- 
ceau, after Heckewelder, “the Great 
Living Spirit ;” and the “ Kautdntowit, 
or Great Southwest God” of the In- 
dians of Massachusetts and Narragan- 
sett ; — “to whose house,” says Roger 
Williams, “ all souls go, and from whom 
came their corn, beans, ete.;” and the 
Keshamunedoo or Kitchi Manito of the 
Chippewas,! the “Great Spirit” of 
modernized Indian legend. 


By this name, keht-anit, kehche manit, 
or its variations, the principal Algon- 
kin nations sought to express the con- 
ception of a Supreme Creative Intelli- 
gence which they had received from 
the teaching of missionaries or by in- 
tercourse with Europeans. Some tribes 
of the same family, however, adopted 
different words, which were of similar 
meaning to manit, yet had no etymo- 
logical affinity with it. ‘The Abnakis 
call God “ Ketcht Niwéssk ; and with 
the predicative affix, Ketchi Niwésku. 
Rasles translates the Abnaki ketsi-ni¥- 
éskt, by “ Dieu; le grand génie ; es- 
prit;” and matsi-nidésk8,“ le Diable.” 2 
The conditional or participial form is 
ketchi-niwéskwit ® (the equivalent of 


1 Kije Manito (modern) Algonkin proper, or 
Montaguais. Kitchi munitoo, Cree. 

* Abnaki Dictionary, s. v. Dieu, in Trans. Am. 
Acad. of A. and Sc., N. S. i. 434. 

8 Vetromile’s Indian Good Book (New York, 
1858) p. 305. 

+ Relation de la Nouv. France, 1652, p. 24. 

5 Vetromile, /nlian Good Book, pp. 363, 367. 
Nizkam appears to have been a name of the Sun, 
vith the pronominal prefix of the first person. 
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kautdntowit). The Abnakis, astonished 
at the self-devotion and endurance of 
Father Druillettes, said of him, “Ce 
n’est pas un homme, c’est un Mioueskou, 
c'est un Esprit ou un Genie extraor- 
dinaire.”* The Micmacs of Nova 
Scotia had the word nixkam, usually 
translated “ Spirit,” which was em- 
ployed by the Jesuit missionaries as 
the name of God; more generally, 
with kchi (“greatest”) prefixed, and, 
in the conditional, ’chi Nixkaméwit5 

The Dakota wakaii, sometimes trans- 
lated “ God,” and by Mr. Riggs, “a 
spirit; something consecrated,” has 
nearly the same meaning as manit. It 
is derived from the preposition and ad- 
verb aka, “ above,” “ superior,”— which 
has received the prefix (w or ou which 
corresponds to the Algonkin m, and 
the formative (on, nasal,) of the par- 
ticipial. Wakan! means, “ who, or wha*. 
is above, superior to, or surpassing ~ 
the common or natural. Hence, it as 
appropriately designates an evil spirit 
as a good one, and any extraordinary 
natural production or phenomenon, as 
either. It has been translated “ med- 
icine,” because the offices of priest. 
juggler, and doctor are usually united 
in the same individual, and by virtue 
of each of these, he is a wakan! man. 
Dr. isiggs translates both Zaku wakan! 
[lit- somebody or something wakax!'} 
aud wakan! tan'ka [great wakan'] by 
“the Great Spirit,” and the latter term 
he also translates, “the Creator of all 
things ” and “ the God of War.” The 
idea of * spirit,”or of spiritual existence 
does not, however, inhere in the word 
itself. 

Dr. Brinton has remarked ® on “ the 


Father Biard, the author of the Relution de la Nouw- 
velle France (Lyon, 1616), says of the Indians at 
Acadie: “ Ils croyent un Dieu, ce disent-ils; mais 
ils ne scavent le nommer que du nom du Soleil 
NISCAMINOU, ny ne scavent aucunes priéres ny 
facon de l'adorer. Un jeune Autmoin .. . . se 
tournant vers l‘Orient disoit: NISCAMINOU higne 
moiiy ninem marcodam; Notre Soleil, ou nostre 
Dieu, donne-nous & manger.”’ 

6 Myths of the New World, 109, 110. 
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intimate alliance of the serpent symbol. 


with the most sacred mysteries of [the 
Algonkin] religion,” and on the reflec- 
tion of this alliance in their language 
and in that of the Dakotas, “in both 
of which,” he says, the same words 
ménito, wakan', which express divinity 
in its broadegt sense, are also used as 
generic terms signifying this species of 
animal!” This statement is not suf- 
ficiently exact. Neither médnito, or 
wakan! as we have seen, “ expresses 
divinity in its broadest sense,” or, 
necessarily, divinity in .any sense what- 
ever. There is no sufficient evidence 
that mdnito or wakan! is used as a “ ge- 
neric term” for “snakes” or “ser- 
pents,” in any Algonkin or Dakota lan- 
guage, or that either name is used at 
all, for “snake” or “serpent,” in any 
language, except, perhaps, the Shawnee 
and the Saukie, both of Algonkin 
stock. Gallatin’s vocabularies, to which 
Dr. Brinton refers as his authority, do 
indeed give wacong as an Otoe word for 
“snake,” on the authority of Say. But 
since those vocabularies were printed 
(in 1836) we have acquired better 
materials for the study of the Dakota 
group or family. In Dr. Rigg’s Dakota 
Dictionary we have two generic and 
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three specific names of snakes, no 
one of which resembles or is derived 
from wakan'. The Otoe vocabulary 
compiled by Dr. Hayden (“ Contrib. to 
the Ethnol. and Philol. of Indian Tribes 
of the Missouri Valley,” 1862), gives 
wa kd, for “ snake,’— not w ' or wa 
kanta, (“Great Spirit”). Whipple’s 
Vocabulary of the Shawnee! confirms 
the MS. vocabulary of Jefferson, whic: 
was used by Gallatin, in making the 
Shawnee name of a snake, manetoh 
(Gal. manattu). But with this ex- 
ception, and Keating’s authority for the 
use of the same name (“ maneto ”) by 
the Saukies, I find no foundation for 
Dr. Brintor’3 general statements of 
what he regarded as a “strange fact.” 
My inference from the occurrence of 
this name in the vocabularies of one 
or two Algonkin tribes is, that manito 
has in these its literal and primary, 
not its secondary meaning: and that it 
characterizes the snake, or some par- 
ticular species of snake (which is more 
probable) as extraordinary —as pre- 
ternaturally venomous, or preternatur- 
ally swift, or preternaturally large, or 
otherwise, — without attributing to it, 
generically, “divinity in its broadest 
sense.” 


GREAT RAILROAD. 


BY WILLIAM T. BRIGHAM. 


II. 


Tue bright green fields and marshes 
along the Weber and Bear rivers, and 
by the northeastern shore of Salt 
Lake, are soon exchanged for the steep 
sides and barren slopes of the Prom- 
ontory Mountain. The little settle- 
ments of Ogden, Brigham City and 
Corinne, where in 1849 Captain Stans- 
bury found clay barrens, are the 


results of the railroad in great part, 
although from either of these villages 
the miners in Idaho obtain their sup- 
plies and thus ensure the existence of 
at least one trading-post independent 
of the rail commerce. Corinne is a 
Gentile town, the others are of the 
Mormons, and the rivalry between 
the saints and world’s people is tend- 


1 Pacific R. R. Surveys, ete., vol. iii., “ Report on Indian Tribes,” p. 58. 
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ing to the still further development 
of the natural riches of the place. 
Corinne is at the mouth of the Bear 
River and has direct connection with 
Salt Lake City by water, a little 
steamer running from the town to the 
Jordan bridge. As Ogden is to be the 
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new terminus of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, it will soon be the head- 
quarters from which parties will visit 
the soda, beer, and tar springs, the 
ancient craters of long extinct volca- 
noes, hot baths, and deep and rugged 
There, as at many other 
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places between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Sierra Nevada, are admirable 
possibilities for water-cure establish- 
ments; hot and cold, sweet and sour, 
gaseous, chalybeate, sulphurous and 
bituminous baths are awaiting the 
seeker of new sensations, and, if the 
aborigines are to be believed, many of 
these possess healing powers, unsur- 
passed by the waters which well up 
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from the old volcanic line of Central 
Europe. , 

Northward too from Ogden lies the 
road to the grand Shoshone Falls, a 
cataract two hundred and twelve feet 
high, and far surpassing Niagara in the 
wild beauty of its huge, black, towering 
banks, worn by the ceaseless flow of 
waters into rounding buttresses and 
mighty bastions. Now it is not easy 
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to visit this wonder of the lava plains, 
for the Indian tribes are not to be 
trusted ; but it will not be many years 
before the Snake River is thoroughly 
explored by the lovers of wild volcanic 
scenery, varying in character from 
cold, bare, black lava plains, like those 
around the volcanoes of the moon. to 
the fine basaltic colonnades like those 
vf Auvergne, or the picturesque cones 
as of the Eifel. 

The Bear River indicates by its tor- 
tuous course the broken nature of the 
country. Rising east of the Wahsabeh 
Mountains it flows northward to the 
point where the range ends in latitude 
42° 45/ N., then turning abruptly flows 
southward through a valley where once 
its waters formed a lake nearly as 
large as Utah Lake, and then breaking 
through an earthquake rent in an out- 
lying range, empties iuto the marshes 
which fringe the north and east shores 
of Great Salt Luke. 

The railroad all through this level 
region was easily constructed ; but 
Promontory Mountain, a barren, rocky 
spur from the northern mountain sys- 
tem, proved an obstacle that induced 
the engineers to seek other and easier 
routes; but in vain. The seven hun- 
dred feet in elevation from the lake 
valley, required great labor and ex- 
pense before a track was possible, and 
this section of the road is still very 
unsatisfactory, and will require many 
changes in the future. 

When the people assembled in the 
desert on this mountain, to join the 
Union and Central Pacific Railroads, 
and so’emnly lay the last tie, it was a 
strange invasion of what seems a place 
unfit for human habitation. Not a 
drop of water, not a tree, not even the 
shadow of a great rock, in the dismal 
plain where tle last tie was laid. 
Many a weary traveller, who, during 
the early summer, had to waste a day 
at Promontory, anathematized the 
fovli h management that compelled the 
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delay. As the junction is now moved 
eastward to Ogden, the canvass houses 
will soon be gone, and the desert again 
left to the mice and squirrels who have 
increased plentifully on the unwonted 
provision of the sojourners. The 
curiosity seekers will uo longer whittle 
the last substitute for the “ last tie.” 

The western descent is interesting ; 
but the plain at the western base is 
more so. At night in the moonlight the 
silvery waters of the lake and the white, 
snow-like alkali on the plain, with the 
Red Dome Mountains, cold and gray, 
and the deeper and mysterious shades 
of the indenting cafions present a wild 
and weird picture. As late as July, 
snow is visible on the Humboldt 
Mountains, far to the west, quietly 
suggesting the altitude of the road, 
which is here a little more than four 
thousand feet above the sea. All 
along the track for two hundred miles 
are the rival gradings of the two 
roads. The Union Pacific had sur- 
veyed and graded to the Humboldt 
Wells, twelve hundred and fifiy-nine 
miles from Omaha ; but as the Central 
Pacific were determined to gain as 
much of the government subsidy as 
possible, their laborers pushed on to 
Promontory, and by the rapidity with 
which their track was laid carried their 
line to the mountain. It is provoking 
to see so much labor wasted in a 
region where so much might be use- 
fully expended ; but the rivalry of the 
two companies doubtless hastened the 
completion of the road. 

Gravel is easily obtained here and 
the track is well ballasted. The alkali 
which poisons tlie water is a carbonate 
of soda and is used by emigrants in 
bread-making in preference ‘to salera- 
tus. The “Great American Desert,” as 
this plain is often called, was evident- 
ly once the bed of a great inland sea 
or lake, and a further exploration of 
its fossiliferous beds will bring to light 
new chapters in the physical history 
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of this continent. Now, the water is 
gone, and the springs from “ Thousand 
Spring Valley” do not irrigate the 
dry soil. Old volcanoes and hot and 
sulphurous waters abound to the north 
of the track. 

In the afternoon the traveller some- 
times sees on the smooth alkaline 
plains a mirage of an enchanting dis- 
tinctuess, perhaps unequalled. Rivers 
flow into lakes, and tall trees overhang 
their banks ; the weary emigrant hur- 
ries his dying cattle on toward this mag- 
ic stream, which the poor beasts, wiser 
than their master, cannot smell; but 
its waters are ever flowing away from 
him and his thirst is never quenched. 
Snakes and lizards are more abundant 
than springs of water; indeed the-e 
reptiles seem to swarm in the desert. 

The road over the Humboldt Moun- 
tains reaches at Pequop Pass an alti- 
tude of a little over six thousand fe-t, 
with no steeper grade than sixty feet 
to the mile. The Humboldt range is 
oue of a tolerably parallel series of 
mountain ridges extending for miles 
north and south, and were it not for 
the Humboldt River, these walls would 
prove a serious hindrance to the con- 
straction of any railroad. Like the 
Platte, the Humboldt smovths and di- 
rects the path of commerce. 

Humboldt Valley is generally nar- 
row, and the sluggi-h stream is bor- 
dered with high, coarse grass, and 
cottonwood. ‘Through a course of 
nearly three hundred miles the Hum- 
holdt River preserves its tame and un- 
interesting character, and then, widen- 
ing into a shallow lake, gradually 
disappears in an alkaline marsh. So 
strongly are its waters near this lake 
impregnated with alkali that the fish 
are killed, and their decomposition 
adds to the disgusting nature of its 
waters. Indeed this is a very Avernus 
in all but the name (for birds of prey 
skim over the surface). Snakes glide 
in and out through the rushes on the 
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banks, leaving their winding tracks in 
the slime, and muskrats furrow the 
thick scum on the surface of the putrid 
lake in quest of the fish that float life- 


less on the poisonous flood. In dry 
seasons the lake becomes a 1 ere 
warsh. The sink of the Humboldt, 
the sinks of the Carson, Walker, 
Truckee and Reese rivers, are in this 
same region; all of them are large 
rivers, and all mysteriously disappear 
in shallow lakes. From the abundant 
pasturage and water in the Humboldt 
Valley, Indians and emigrants o ten 
met in mutual search for forage, and 
terrible have been the results of some 
of these encounters. Gravelly Ford 
was the scene of the massacre of a 
large party of emigrants, and their 
stripped and mutilated bodies were 
found in one pile, — fathers, mothers, 
children, friends, all left unburied in 
the little valley which opens on the 
river. 

The varivus mountains between the 
Rocky, and the Sierra Nevada, are the 
result of a disturbance, probably tie 
same slowly acting force which raised 
the Andes and the Cordilleras of 
North and South America, and through 
the whole range metalliferous veins 
abound. The mines of Potosi, Guan- 
axuato, of Washve, are all the results 
of this upheaval, and the railroad has 
given access to a mountain district 
richer in precious metals than either 
Peru or Mexico. The famous Com- 
stock Lode of Nevada, which be- 
tween 1862 and 1865, inclusive, pro- 
duced about $48,000,000, of which 
$32,750,000 were silver and $15,250,- 
000 gold, will perhaps be equalled by 
the rich deposits in the White Pine 
and White Cloud mining district. At 
almost every statiun among the moun- 
tains are piles of ore specimens which 
parties have found at no great dis- 
tance, and veins are known which will 
well pay for working if only access 
can be given. At Elko the stages for 
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White Pine connect with the trains, 
and the business has built a considera- 
ble village already. Treasure Hill will 
soon require a branch road. Aus- 
tin, a city of some six thousand inhab- 
itants, has sprung up in the Reese 
River mining district, and is connected 
with the railroad at Argenta by stage. 
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For miles almost every station is either 
a mining town, or the point of depart- 
ure for mines — Battle Mountain, Gol- 
conda, Winnemucca, the latter named 
for a chief of the Piutes, is a mining 
town of some importance, the best 
mines being on a mountain of the 
same name ten miles from the road; 





Truckee on the Central Pacific Railroad. 


aid this is also the station for stages 
to Boise City and Silver City, Idaho. 
The White Cloud mines are forty 
miles south of Oreana, and near Car- 
son Lake ; the scenery at these mines 
perhaps suggested to the Chinese 
miner from Canton the name of his 


own Pakwan (White Cloud) Hills. 


The question whether the railroad will 
pay, if now seriously asked, might be 
answered in the affirmative, even if 
there was uo other source of profit 
than these extensive mining regions. 
At Wadsworth the sage plains and 
desert cease, and the Truckee River, 
the clear, cold. rapid overflow of Lake 
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Tahoe, comes in view. The whole face 
of nature has changed; instead of 
dusty looking sage and greasewood, 
are the grand pines of the Sierras. 
The mineral kingdom is here of less 
importance than the vegetable, and 
the miner yields place to the sawyer. 
Scores of mills are busy converting the 
superb sugar pines (Pinus Lambertiana) 
into lumber for the road. 

At Truckee, parties for Donner 
Lake leave the railroad, and further 
ou, the charming mountain lake is 
itself visible below the track, reflecting 
in its calm bosom the snow caps of the 
higher Sierras. The town of Reno 
is the point of departure for Virginia 
City and the Washoe mines; and 
either from here or from Truckee 
stages run to Lake Tahoe, a clear, deep 
mountain lake, larger and more beau- 
tiful than Donner. 

The region of depression marked 
by a line of lakes of which Honey, 
Walker’s, and Mono are the principal, is 
perhaps the most natural eastern boun- 
dary of the Sierra Nevada, a chain of 
mountains far surpassing all others in 
North America in beauty and interest. 
Among these heights the hunter may 
chase or be chased by the bear, and 
the botanist gather mosses and rare 
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flowers, and walk beneath some of the 
noblest trees on earth. 

The central core of the Sierras is 
granitic, flanked both east and west by 
uplifted beds of metamorphic slates ; 
but along the summits are masses of 
basalt, and recent lavas both basaltic 
and trachytic, svlid, and also as ashes 
and breccia. This volcanic origin of 
portions of its mass has lefi tracvs also 
in the hot springs common on either 
slope, but especially on the eastern, 
and in not infrequent earthquakes. 
No active volcanoes now exist in the 
chain; but Lassen’s Peak, at its 
northern end, is a huge volcanic cone 
from whose summit and sides have 
flowed streams of basalt that now 
cover great plateaus wider than the 
Sierras, or more than eighty miles, 
dotted with cones and perfect but qui- 
escent craters. The old granite of the 
main mass, where exposed, often crum- 
bles away, leaving smooth, rounded 
surfaces, mugh as if waterworn. The 
southern end of the Sierra is composed 
almost exclusively of granite, while 
at the north the volcanic rocks pre- 
dominate; the southern end is also 
higher, as is shown clearly by Profes- 
sor J. D. Whitney’s table of eleva- — 
tions : — 

















Latitude. Name and Elevation of Pass. Feet. Names and Elevation of adjacent Feet 
36° 32’ ors without name 12,057 Mount Whitney - | 15,000 
37 28 | “ “ 12.400 Red Slate Peak. . . . | 13.400 
87 55 | ite Pass 10,765 Mount Dana. ‘ ‘ 13,227 
38 10 | SonoraPass. . 3. ete 10,115 Castle Peak . " | 12,500 
38 30 | Silver Mountain Pass o.0 « « | S798 Silver Mountain . | 10,934 
38 45 | Carson Pass. . . « « « « | 8,750 Wood’s Peak . 10,552 
38 50 | Johnson Pass . 7,339 Pyramid Peak . . 10,120 
39 10 | Georgetown or Squaw Valley Pass 7,119 No marked peaks — the crest of 

39 20 | Donner Pass. . 7,056 the range 500 to 1,000 feet 

39 30 | Henness Pass . . . . « «| 6,996 above the level of the wal 

39 38 | Yuba Gap coe e ese «| COB Downieville Buttes. . . --| 8,400 
89 45  Beckworth’s Pass . . . . . | 5,327 Onjumi . Se a | 8,378 

















It is by Donner Pass that the rail- 
road crosses the Sierra, and although 
the Henness Pass is quite open and a 


little lower, the western slope is per- 
haps less favorable. 
Those who have crossed these moun- 
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tains, either by the Placerville route 
or by the Hemness Pass, have enjoyed 
finer scenery than the traveller by rail 
can ever enjoy, and the old stager who 
is now gliding swiftly through tunnels 
and along valleys, remembers with re- 
gret the unsurpassed views, as_ the 
stage wound up a long grade and then 
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paused for a moment as it turned the 
crest and commenced its headlong de- 
scent. But there is much left to enjoy, 
and were it not for the snow sheds, the 
views from the road would be good 
enough. ‘The teaming on these moun- 
tain roads is a matter of both skill and 
patience. The great wagons, drawn 





Teaming to the Pacific Railroad in the Sierras. 


by a long team of mules, are coming 
and going constantly, between the rail- 
road and the settlement. 

The snow sheds that for forty miles 
protect the track from drifts and ava- 
lanches, however necessary, are cer- 
tainly tantalizing, for they are built of 
eourse in the highest part of the moun- 


tain, on the curves and ridges where 
the view would be: most magnificent, 
and as the traveller catches a glimpse 
of a blue lake below him, and pines 
and firs sending their straight stems 
two hundred feet into the air, with 
snow banks on the near peaks, the 
train dashes into a shed and he can 
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see nothing but the great rough posts 
and unplaned boards of the long en- 
closure. The amount of timber used 
in the construction of these necessary 
nuisances is very great, but so is the 
supply, and it is common to see sections 
of trunks from four to six feet in diam- 
eter, split for firewood in the locomo- 
tives. The sheds themselves are often 
on fire, and it will probably prove 
cheapest to build stone arches over the 
most dangerous places, as in the Alps. 





Snow-sheds on the Sierra. 


All through the Western States and 
to the foot of the Sierra, the New Eng- 
lander notices the general absence of 
timber lands, and it is with a feeling 
of relief that he again plunges into a 
forest. ‘The limits of this brief sketch 
will not allow the description of these 
forests; the sugar pine, with its long 
snd graceful cones, the Douglass spruce 
with its ponderous fruit, and the other 
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conifers must be passed by; the bright 
yellow lichens on their stems, and the 
strange snow-plant (Sarcodes san- 
guinea) at their feet must be passed as 
a railrond traveller passes all things by, 
and kept until good fortune leads to 
the Yosemite, where the swift and im- 
patient curs can never come. 

If it is July, let the traveller drink 
of the pure ice water on the sumnnit, 
with his breakfast, for at dinner time 
he will be on the hot and dusty banks 
of the Sacramento, only a hundred 
miles off but seven thousand feet below 
him. The vegetation changes rapidly. 
The pure white and fragrant lilies, the 
ceanothus with its blue and white blos- 
soms, the wild rose, maryanita (Arcto- 
staphylos glauca), scarlet larkspurs, give 
place as we descend to the Californian 
buckeye (sculus Californica), the 
painted cup, lupines, and a hundred 
others, while the pines have been re- 
placed by the oaks, some of which 
closely resemble the elm, while others 
look like old apple-trees. Everywhere 
flowers grow instead of grass. 

The tunnels and cuts were numer- 
ous, but none of any great length. 
Some of the former required support, 
and some of the latter were through 
very hard rock. 

Placer and hydraulic mining have 
so injured the face of the country, that 
in summer it looks very desolate; the 
former process digs up the ground in 
trenches like graves, while the latter 
washes all the soil away, leaving the 
boulders or pebbles which it contained 
strewed or piled on the denuded surface 
of the bed rock. In the midst of this, 
the earliest of the Californian mining 
regions, are several thriving towns, and 
the “water leads” ure often triumphs 
of engineering skill. At Secret town 
is a curved trestle bridge 1,250 feet 
long. All the brocks are golden yel- 
low or tawny orange. from the soil 
washed into them by the miners. 

The valley of the Sacramento might 
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almost be called the State of California, 
for it is the princi; al part of that active 
commonwealth, und the local travel on 
the railroad between ’Cisco and Sacra- 
mento is great and constantly increas- 
ing. 

The great road was in running order 
seven years before the limit of its eon- 
steaction time, and the rate at which 
the track was laid is perhaps unparal- 
leled in the history of railroad building. 
The best day’s work on the Union 
Pa.ific from three o'clock, a. M., to one 
o’clock A. M., twenty-two hours, was 
seven miles and eighteen hundred feet 
of track laid. On the Central Pacific, 
the last day but one. from sunrise till 
six o’clock p. M., the Chinese laid ten 
miles of track. The roads are built 
as well as new roads ever are in this 
country, and they »re much easier to 
ride over than any of those of the East- 
ern States. ‘The: builders naturally 
point with pride to their work, and 
compare it with another great road, 
that from Vienna to Trieste over the 
Semmering Pass, a distance of Jess than 
three hundred miles, in which the 
highest point is only 4,416 feet above 
the sea, and yet it took the Austrian 
government fifteen years to build it 
through a populous country. Our own 
American road ascends seven thousand 
feet in a hundred and five miles, from 
Sacramento to the summit tunnel ; 
passes through deserts, inhabited only 
by hostile tribes, where the very water 
for the locomotives must be brought 
many miles, over another chain of 
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mountains, a thousand feet higher ; and 
this between two cities two thousand 
miles apart, which did not exist twenty 
years ago. It was built by private 
companies, assisted only by government 
loans to be repaid with interest, and by 
grants of unsaleable lands. To these 
men belongs the credit of performing 
a marvel, which is well worth a jour- 
ney of two’ thousand miles to see 
And yet not for itself alone but for the 
wonders of Nature to which it leads, — 
the Rocky Mountains, the Parks of 
Colorado, Salt Lake Valley, the Sho- 
shone Falls, Washoe, the Sierra, the 
Yosemite, big trees, and California 
from one end to the other. The Great 
Railroad is a great base line for the 
tourist and the naturalist, who may use 
it for years without exhausting its 
treasures. The Alpine climber may 
try the Sierra near King River, and 
if less tasked than in the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, will be rewarded with 
finer scenery. The world wide travel- 
ler must forget the Vale of Cashmere, 
the Himalayas, the passes of the 
Ghauts, the Caucasus, Switzerland, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and the other mar- 
vellous landscape treasuries of the 
world, in the presence of a region old 
and yet new, fresh ‘as from the hand 
of the Creator, and yet venerable with 
age. No human history has disturbed 
its quiet, the lightnings and the tem- 
pests alone have felled its trees, only 
the mountain torrents have quarried its 
rocks and piled its monuments. 
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Goop Bishop Berkeley’s well-worn 
line, “ Westward the course of empire 
takes its way,” is now more than ever 


OF EMPIRE. 
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on the tongues of men. It gives a 


finish to Pacific Railroad advertise- 
ments. We believe it is found even 
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‘on bills of fare in Colorado and Utah. 


The tourist murmurs it to himself, 
while he looks across through the 
plate-glass provided by the extraordi- 
nary Pullman, at the great line of white 
peaks back of Denver; or reclining on 
the velvet of the same luxurious pur- 
veyor, in a pause of the train hears 
the roar of the Humboldt through 
some desolate cafion. 

But the Bishop, though he saw as 
perhaps no one of his contemporaries 
did, the future grandeur of the New 
World, had little idea when or how 
his course of empire began its west- 
ward way; and perhaps this thronging 
world rushing now past Omaha toward 
the sunset, has no better idea than the 
great sage. 

Listen then, revered shade of Berke- 
ley, and peripatetic Sybarite of the 
trans-continental tour! It is almost 
right to look upon the world’s knowl- 
edge of human history, as it has stood 
until within a generation, as we do upon 
its geographical knowledge before the 
time of Columbus. 
a little Mediterranean, in fact, of his- 
tory, of whose shores men have known. 
In regard to Rome, the indistinct forms 
of Romulus and Remus were pillars of 
Hercules, beyond which no explorer 
had pushed his keel. Or we may take 
our Calpe and Abyla from Greece, 
where stood Homer and Hesiod, the 
great unknown beyond them being only 
lit up by vague and misleading lights 
of tradition. For a few centuries fur- 
ther back, the name now and then of 
an old king, or the faint splendor of a 
vanished race in Egypt, or Phoenicia, 
or Mesopotamia, lay most indistinctly 
within modern cognizance. Sixty 
centuries was set down as the utmost 
extent of time that had passed since 
the first man trod the earth. But 
within a short life-time the narrow 
strait has been passed. Explorers 
traverse a vast unknown ocean, sight- 
ing in one quarter, as it were, a Cape 
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of Good Hope, and pushing forward 
to new continents in another. Now, 
all is indistinct ; just as the new lands 
and seas were indistinct, when Vasco 
de Gama sailed home into the Tagus, 
and Columbus brought back the 
plumes and fruits of Hispaniola to the 
feet of Isabella. The facts are indis- 
tinct but incontrovertible. As one 
from the masthead of Magellan or 
Sebastian Cabot might have looked 
awe-struck into the new world of con- 
tinents and oceans, in those days just 
unveiled, so can we now look forth into 
this wonderful “ pre-historic” world, 
waving its palm tufts and expanding 
its broad seas before the discoverers of 
to-day. 

We do not mean to tell here the 
story of the gravel beds at Abbeville, 
or the grotto of Aurignac, or the Cali- 
fornia skull, interesting though they 
ure. We do not mean to speak here 
of the primeval man, who has handed 
down to us his portrait, drawn by his 
own hand on the fossil elephant’s 
tooth shown by the Marquis of Vi- 
braye at the Paris Exposition. We 
refer the reader to the works of a 
Lartet, a Lyell, a Lesley, for a de- 
scription of these rude brothers of our 
race, and a discussion of the probabili- 
ties of their having in some instances 
played their part on this earth tens or 
even hundreds of thousands of years 
ago. If we wish to know what the 
agency is that has prepared the way 
for the nobler world that now is, the 
geologist and antiquary must give place 
to the comparative philologist. It is 
hardly sixty years since scholars began 
to talk of Sanskrit, a language to that 
time unknown in Europe, whose liter- 
ature had just been brought to light in 
India. It was to the Hindoo tongue 
what Saxon is to English, and Latin to 
French. Centuries had passed since 
it ceased to be spoken; but a body of 
Sanskrit literature was still extant, as 
voluminous and in some departments 
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as valuable as that possessed by some 
of the cultivated tongues of Europe. 
In this tongue were preserved the 
“ Vedas,” the sacred book of India. 
Hardly a year has passed since Franz 
Bopp died at the age of seventy, the 
man who did most to bring to light 
certain remarkable correspondences be- 
tween Sanskrit and the tongues of 
Europe. Take the word nose, in 
French nez, in Latin nasus. The 
languages of Africa, China, Arabia, 
America, have no word similar. How 
strange that in this old tongue of In- 
dia, it should be almost identical — 
nasa! Take again the word widow, 
in German wittwe, in Latin widua. 
How strange again that while the 
speech of the world in general has no 
such word, it is echoed back almost 
identical from ancient India, as vid- 
hava! So hour, the Latin hora, is in 
Sanskrit hova. Mother and daughter 
are in Sanskrit matar and duhitar. 
And so it is with a thousand words. 
“The coincidences between the lan- 
guage of the Vedas,” says Max Miil- 
ler, “and the dialect spoken at the 
present day by the Lithuanian recruit 
at Berlin, are greater by far than be- 
tween French and Italian.” The case 
cannot be so strongly stated with re- 
spect to English, but it is sufficiently 
striking. The similarity having been 
discovered, the question of course arose, 
how came it to pass? The argument 
cannot be stated here. It is accessible 
to all in the works of Max Miller, 
and that ornament of American learn- 
ing, the careful scholar Whitney ; 
while the more thorough student can 
read Pott, Pictet, and August Schlei- 
cher. -This is the conclusion: that 
there was a time when the fathers of 
the European and the East Indian 
were brothers of the same household. 
On the central table-land of Asia, at 
a time compared with which perhaps 
the date we have been accustomed to 
assign to Adam is recent, a tribe began 


to grow refined. Aryans is their most 
convenient designation. From the in- 
dications of words we know to some 
extent the character and condition of 
these men — the patriarchs from whose 
venerable loins flowed the life that runs 
in our veins to-day. If the word azxe 
is the same essentially in the tongues 
of Europe and in the Sanskrit, then, 
says the scholar, the word must have 
existed in the parent tongue from which 
all descend. The proofs are most sat- 
isfactury that there can have been no 
borrowing of one from the other. If 
the Aryans had the word they had tle 
thing for which it stood. If the word 
oar occurs alike in the East and West, 
then must oar have been included in 
the original vocabulary. The men who 
used the word must have had the 
thing as well, and the boat too that 
was moved by it. If on the other 
hand there is no common word for 
sea, nor for any animal or plant peculiar 
to the sea, in European tongues and in 
Sanskrit, it is good evidence that no 
sea sounded upon the Aryan border. 
If the names for winter and frost are 
common between East and West, while 
those for warmth and tropical fruits 
are different, it indicates that the cli- 
mute of our oldest home was cold. Now 
here is the interesting result. Our Ar- 
yan forefathers were no race of thrift- 
less vagabonds. Their habitations were 
settled, their work being mainly that 
of shepherds and farmers. In their 
stalls stood the ox. At night the 
sheep and goat were folded. The 
horse, as now, drew for man his burden. 
The dog licked his hand and guarded 
his possessions. ‘The bear and wolf 
ravaged the flocks. The pests of the 
housewife were the mouse and fly. 
There was no sea at hand, but in quiet 
reaches of the streams the Aryan 
farmer launched his boat, steered it 
with a rudder and moved it forward 
by oars. The harvests were of barley 
and wheat, hemp and ‘flax. Along thie 
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streams even the hum of mills may 
have been heard. In the winter the 
axe sounded in the woods. In the 
houses the women sat weaving. There 
were districts where at night the dark- 
ness was reddened by the glare of 
furnace and forge; for copper, silver, 
gold and iron were smelted from the 
vre and wrought for use. It was no 
golden age of entire peace. There 
were swords and spears as well as 
ploughshares. ‘The Aryan’s land was 
guarded with fortresses. In fight he 
held before his body a shield, and 
reached his distant foe by means of 
arrows. We know that it was a 
chaste, domestic, affectionate people. 
About their hearths, blazing much of 
the year on account of the cold of their 
elevated territory, were fraternal and 
sisterly love, filial reverence, industry, 
purity. The moon was their measurer 
of time and some of the stars were 
named. In his worship, the shepherd 
reverenced the great powers of nature, 
not through the intervention of any 
priesthood, but himself offering the 
sacrifice and uttering the prayer. 

How long the Aryans lived together 
in this way the scholar does not kuow. 
At some remote time a colony, break- 
ing away, departed southward toward 
India. As far back as when Egypt 
was in its glory, Aryan poets were 
singing in Northern Hindostan, in 
Vedic hymns that have come down to 
us. In honor of fire they sang: 
“Neighing like a horse that is greedy 
for food, thy path, O Agni, is dark at 
once ;” and in honor of the dawn they 
sang: “She shines upon us like a 
young wife. She is the mother of the 
morning-clouds, leader of the days, 
golden-colored, lovely to behold.” But 
this colony is less interesting to us than 
the one which even before this time is 
believed to have departed to the West. 
Down from the highland into the plain, 
they overran what became Persia and 


Asia Minor. They multiplied and 
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were pushed forward by new migrations 
descending behind them. Westward 
constantly they pressed. There was a 
day when the Aryan vanguard pierced 
for the first time the passes of the 
Caucasus, making the ravines resound 
with the hymns of their nature-wor- 
ship, and sprinkling the rocks, perhaps, 
with the blood of the savage they found 
there. Westward, they swept resist- 
lessly into Europe. More prolific, vig- 
orous, and cunning than the men they 
encountered, they multiplied through 
the centuries by millions. In place of 
squalor they substituted their own arts, 
institutions, and worship; rude still, 
but big with greatness and beauty that 
was to succeed in the fulness of time. 
Pressing on across Thessaly, or per- 
haps by way of the Grecian Archi- 
pelago, a choice band paused in the 
peninsula beyond to found the great 
Hellenic States. How long ago can 
we say it was? Who can say — yet 
this is true: it was so far back that 
the brightest of the Greeks seem to 
have lost all tradition of the event. 
Says Thucydides : “ Tyv Arricyy dvOpu- 
ot wKovv of avrol dei.” 1,2. “ Attica 
the same men have always inhabited.” 
Here too is the favorite Athenian 
boast as handed down in the “ Wasps” 
ot Aristophanes: “"Arrixol podvor de 
Kaiws evyeveis aitdxGoves, dvdpixwtarov 
yévos.” 1076-7. “ Athenians, alone 
of men rightly well born, sprung from 
the soil, a most manly race.” 

The scholar of to-day could teach 
the wisest Greek a lesson concerning 
the origin of his stock. Forward 
the Eastern strangers pressed, until 
at length another body established 
upon the Seven Hills the future mis- 
tress of the world. Then far and wide 
through the hoar forests to the north- 
ward sounded the death-cry of the 
aboriginal savage. The Asian troop 


possessed the wood, then rolled down- 
ward to the shore upon which beats 
the North Sea. They got foothold 
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upon the Norwegian coast, soon to 
develop there the vigor of the Vikings. 
They. peopled the isles of the ocean 
until at length on the outmost rock of 
the Western Irish coast, the Aryan 
pioneers fretted against the barrier of 
storm and sea which as yet they could 
not pass. There were centuries of 
tumult, battle, and wandering. The 
savages’ lance of flint fell harmless 
from the Aryan buckler. The auroch 
hunters in Northern Germany died 
before them. By the Swiss lakes van- 
ished the race that built their frail 
homes over the water. From Stone- 
henge, the wild priests departed, and 
the lichen began to creep over the altar 
on which had burned his sacred fire. 
Odin, Mars, Zeus, —these were the 
new gods in whose honor marble 
shrines were reared, or the earth wet 
with libations, or hoarse chants screamed 
through wintry woods by frenzied 
minstrels. When at length history 
begins, Greek, Roman, Celt, Goth, 
Sclave, and Norseman were in posses- 
sion throughout the length and breadth 
of Europe ; and these the scholar of 
this generation knows, by the unerring 
evidence of words, are all brethren of 
the old Aryan household. Westward 
— westward ever, their faces had been 
turned — westward, with no retreat. 
Did the impulse die when Europe was 
possessed ? We do not know when it 
was that the Aryan advanced guard 
were stopped in their forward march 
by the Atlantic surf. But at ten 
o'clock one evening in October, 1492, 
a sea-tossed son of the Aryan race, 
looking westward from the deck of his 
battered little caravel, beheld a light. 
It was the torch of grass, waved high 
in air for a moment, by some Indian 
fisherman busy with his nets. It was 

the first clear signal from the new world 
’ to the race of masters advancing to its 
dominion. Westward, across they 


came by tens, by fifties, by thou- 
sands, driven by the immemorial im- 


of Empire. 


pulse that had sent their forefathers 
from the feet of the Himalayas. Like 
the flint-arrow-head makers of the 
other continent, Massasoit and Philip, 
with their warriors, died out along the 
coast. By the interior streams the 
Algonquin perished, and at length the 
fiercer Iroquois. Far inland the forests 
fell, and the highway displaced the In 
dian trail. Westward, past the lakes — 
across the Mississippi — westward still ! 
Last night, perhaps, from some village 
of Cheyennes or Arapahoes surprised 
by the troopers of Custar, went up the 
“fame from burning lodges, and the 
cries of savages whose blood was being 
spilled. It was the everlasting death- 
ery sent up by the inferior race as it 
sinks before the stronger. "Tis fifty 
years since it sounded on the Mississip- 
pi; a hundred and fifty since it sounded 
east of the Alleghanies ; two thousand, 
perhaps, since western Europe heard it. 
And so back to the primeval home ; 
not a mountain pass, probably, that has 
not reéchoed it; not a stream that 
has not at some time been dyed red 
with massacres, not a slope that has 
not blazed with conflagration along 
their track. The scream will become 
still, as it has before—the blood 
stiffen, the blaze die away: and to-day 
the Aryan pioneer steps forward, as he 
always has stepped forward, over graves. 
And you whose faces turn so earnestly 
Pacific-ward in this year of grace 1870 
— ye drummers for New York houses 
with your trunks of samples — ye em- 
ployés of government surveyors with 
the tripods and compasses of your chiefs, 
or well-to-do tourists who refresh with 
desert landscapes your eyes, sated with 
the sights of the civilized world —a 
prosaic throng are ye in your dirty 
dusters of brown linen, or snoring un- 
der the striped blankets of a sleeping- 
car, yet are ye all of a stream of blood 
derived from the Antipodes ; the rest- 
lessness that drives you westward is 
the same venerable yet unwasted dis- 





















quiet that has harassed your fathers 
without ceasing since the days of the 
early world; your fever is an heirloom 
transmitted to you from prehistoric 
men. 

Mysterious almost as the life of the 
human soul before birth, has been the 
life of man on earth beyond the mere 
yesterday we have hitherto taken for 
the remotest past. We are penetrating 
the mystery. We begin to see the 
majestic descent from its mountain 
cradle, of the large-brained, strong- 
limbed, cunning race, to whose kingly 
hands the sceptre of the world is com- 
mitted, and upon whose forward-pres- 
sing faces, the light of the sun at its 
setting forever shines. We begin to 
see the tumultuous onward sweep of 
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the multitudes, — hear them call upon 
the names of their gods, hear the 
clang of their maces upon altars that 
crush before them as they march, — 
while here a troop and there a troop 
pause in a peninsula, or a group of 
mountain vales, or an island, to found 
states that shall become splendid. How 
is it that we know their prowess, even 
in that vast antiquity when letters were 
utterly mute — their rude wisdom, the 
blending in them of dark and light, 
unscrupulousness and vigorous virtue ? 
We know it by the study of words. 
These are the hooked irons, by means 
of which the scholar is grappling to the 
surface from deep oblivion such mighty 
links of history, long ago lost overboard 
from the memory of mankind. 


BIDING. 


BY MRS. ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. 


ISAIAH XL. 11. 


On, HEARTS that long! O hearts that wait, 
Burdened with love and pain, 

Till the dear life-dream, earth-conceived, 
In heaven be born again ! 


Oh, mother-souls, whose holy hope 
Is sorrowful and blind! 

Hear what He saith so tenderly 
Who keepeth you in mind! 


Of all his flock He hath for you 
A sweet, especial grace ; 

And guides you with a separate care 
To his preparéd place. 


For all our times are times of type, 
Foretokened on the earth ; 
And still the waiting and the tears 


Must go before the birth, 
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Still the dear Lord with whom abides 
All life that is to be, 
Keeps safe the joy but half fulfilled 


In his eternity. 


Our lambs He carries in his arms 
The heavenly meads among, 

And gently leadeth here the souls 
Love-burdened with their young! 





THINGS NEW AND OLD. 


BY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


THE thirteenth chapter of Matthew 
contains one of the most important of 
the reported discourses of Christ. It 
consists wholly of parables There is 
nothing didactic or metaphysical in it. 
The truth which it teaches is conveyed 
in forms of the imagination. This 
faculty the Master most frequently ad- 
dressed. He who “needed not that 
any should testify of man,” knew that 
the shortest and surest way to the 
centre of a man’s life was through his 
imagination. Logic and philosophy 
are the body of truth, but poetry is 
its soul ; and Jesus was concerned with 
the soul rather than the body. 

In the conclusion of this discourse 
he gives us what seems to be a justi- 
fication of his method. He asks his 
disciples: “ Have ye understood all 
these things? They say unto Him, 
Yea, Lord. Then said he unto them, 
therefore every scribe, instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a 
man that ‘is an householder, which 
bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old.” By the word “therefore,” 
he appears to say that the method 
of illustration which he has adopted 
in this discourse, is the method which 
will be adopted by any well-instructed 
teacher of Christianity who desires 


that his disciples should understand 
the truths of which he speaks. 

Many of the truths which Jesus 
taught were new to those who heard 
them. The critic who disputes his 
claim of divinity, must allow that he 
gave the world more original ideas 
about morality and religion than any 
other teacher has given. And yet 
these new truths were presented in a 
way that made them seem familiar. 
The people sometimes marvelled when 
they heard him speak, but it was not 
so much at the novelty of his doctrine 
as at its cogency. ‘The best kind of 
teacher always has this power of giv- 
ing to new truth a familiar face. “We 
knew all that before” will be the 
verdict of his auditory. He _ will 
hardly get due credit for his fine dis- 
cernment. If he would keep his 
fame with the multitude he must talk in 
riddles now and then. But any teacher 
who is wise enough to use this simple 
and transparent style will not be greatly 
distressed if originality is not conceded 
to him. He knows that there is a 
shadow of reason in the assertion of 
the multitude that they knew it all 
before. Although they were ignorant 
of the truth he taught, they were con- 
versant with other truths to which it 
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was closely related ; and by showing 
to them this relation he made the new 
truth seem like an old acquaintance. 

Many of the truths which Jesus 
taught were older than the Jewish 
nation — old as the human race. 
The lawgivers had taught them; the 
prophets had reiterated them in glowing 
periods ; the scribes had thrummed 
upon them till they had become trite 
and wearisome. But these old truths, 
when Jesus spoke them were clothed 
with new meaning. Commandments 
of their law, ceremonies of their rit- 
ual, doctrines of their theology, which 
had been thoroughly desiccated by the 
tedious methods of the Jewish rabbis, 
came from his lips fresh and alive. 
The best teacher always has this power, 
too, of giving to old truth a new face. 
Commounplaces have all the force of 
originality when he uttersthem. They 
are seen at a new angle, and under a 
better light. 

This power to make new things old 
and old things new, is among the most 
notable of the characteristics of the 
great Teacher. The power itself we 
may not attempt to measure, but the 
manner of its exercise is sufficiently 
plain. It was by a free use of the 
analogies furnished in nature that the 
truth, as spoken by him, was made so 
luminous. By the revelation of like- 
nesses or relations between the truths he 
taught, and other truths of nature or 
of human nature, subjects remote from 
the daily thoughts of men were brought 
near, and hackneyed themes were 
invested with the charm of novelty. 

This manner of speaking, which 
was habitual with Jesus more than 
with any other religious teacher of 
any epoch, but which characterizes in 
some inferior degree “every scribe 
which is instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven,” has its basis in a sound phi- 
losophy. The words which we use to 
describe mental states and operations 
were all borrowed, originally, from the 
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physical world. Many of them have 
wholly lost their primary signification, 
but all of them were once used as 
words of sensation. The word “ think,” 
for example, once meant to set or fix ; 
and it was chosen to express the act 
of thinking because in thought the 
mind is fixed upon its subject. “ Hope” 
originally meant to reach forward ; 
“fear ” to shrink back; “ believe ” to 
rest on. Weare often unable to trace 
these intellectual words back through 
their etymology to the physical mean- 
ings which they have left behind; but 
we are always certain that every 
intellectual word had its origin in the 
world of sense, and that it was trans- 
ferred to the department of mind be- 
cause of some observed analogy be- 
tween the physical object or action 
which it had formerly been used to 
describe, and the mental state or oper- 
ation to which it was afterward ap- 
plied. 

Language itself, the most reliable 
of witnesses, thus bears testimony to 
the close relation that subsists between 
the world of matter and the world of 
mind. The one does, indeed, furnish 
to the other all the forms and symbols 
by which it finds expression. The 
science of correspondence which figures 
so largely in the system of Swedenborg 
is thus seen to have a true foundation. 
Doubtless the endeavor to find such 
relations between the inner and the 
outer world, may be pushed beyond 
rational limits. Likenesses will be dis- 
covered which are merely fanciful. All 
attempts like that of Swedenborg to put 
these analogies into exact formularies 
will result Indicrously. They are to 
be used poetically, not scientifically. 
They are symbols of truth, not precise 
statements. They prove nothing, but 
they indicate a vast amount. And 
therefore every wise teacher of spiritual 
truth who desires that his doctrine 
should be clothed with light and power, 
will follow the example of the great 
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Master, and freely use the forms and 
figures of spiritual things furnished to 
him in nature. 


The facts with which the religious 
teacher deals are at once new and 
old. Human nature is by no means 
a modern invention, but its develop- 
ments are new every day. Five thou- 
sand years ago, men were under the 
eway of the same motives that govern 
them to-day : the same bad passions tor- 
mented them; the same strife between 
good and evil was raging in their hearts. 
But the manifestations of the evil 
principle are not the same to-day that 
they were five thousand years ago. 
Many of the forms of wickedness 
which then prevailed have passed out 
of practice—out of remembrance, 
even; while other forms, of which 
men in those earlier times had never 
known, are prevalent to-day. Temp- 
tation comes to us in shapes very dif- 
ferent from those it wore in the earliest 
historic centuries. Duty, as well: as 
sin, changes its forms as the generations 
pass. The kinds of service which a 
good man of our time is called to 
render his Maker and his kind, are not 
such as were required of Abraham 
or Job. And yet, though the forms 
of duty change with the changing 
conditions of men, there is but one 
duty, and there never was but one, — 
love to God and man. It is plain, then, 
that if the Christian teacher under- 
takes to apply the truth to the daily 
lives of men, he will be constantly 
bringing forth from his treasure things 
new and old. If he finds no sins to 
rebuke but those of the Jews and the 
Egyptians and the Chaldeans, it is 
likely that some suspicions of triteness 
will attach to his doctrine; but if he 
studies the failings and the needs of 
the men of his own time he will 
always have something new to say, 
albeit his theme is cld. ‘ This he must 
do, if he would succeed. He is sent 


to teach living man, not dead men. 
The truth he teaches must be liv- 
ing truth, not dead formularies. He 
must live among men, watch their 
habits of thought and speech and 
action, and learn their vices and their 
weaknesses, that he may point out to 
them he specific forms of evil to which 
they are exposed, and show them a 
better way of living. 

To this theory of the Christian 
teacher’s work objection will be made. 
“ The preacher must not be a casuist,” 
it will be said. “ He must not descend 
to these minute particulars of living. 
He has a broader field and grander 
themes. It is his business to preach the 
gospel.” Is that the whole of the preach- 
er’s business? The gospel, in strictness, 
is simply the good news of salvation 
through Christ. That the proclamation 
of this good news should be the main 
business of the preacher no one will 
deny. But the last charge of Christ 
to his apostles, as reported by Matthew, 
includes more than this. “Go ye 
therefore and teach (wayrevcare) all 
nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching (d8doxKovres) 
them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you.” If the minister 
undertakes to obey that injunction, he 
will find frequent occasion to speak of 
things that are going on under his 
eye. A careful study of the teach- 
ings of Christ will reveal the fact that 
they are chiefly about the affairs of 
daily life. The Sermon on the Mount 
is not a theological disquisition, it is a 
discussion of the every-day duties of 
the people to whom it was spoken. 
Nearly all the reported discourses of 
Jesus are of the same character. It 
is strange that any one who has read 
the four Gospels, and who considers 
Jesus to be the model Teacher, should 
doubt that it is the duty of the preacher 
to apply the principles of Christianity 
to all the concerns of human life. 
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Those who were under the immediate 
instruction of the Master, and who re- 
ceived his last commission, had no such 
doubt. The epistles written by them 
are full of practical instruction. It is 
true that two or three of these epistles 
are largely occupied with discussions 
of doctrine ; but even these contain a 
considerable amount of advice with 
regard to matters of experience. Sev- 
eral of the longest and most important 
of them are almost wholly devoted to 
questions of propriety and duty. Dead 
issues are for the most part ignored. 
The writers scem anxious first to 
establish the truths of Christianity, 
then faithfully to mingle these truths 
as leaven with all human affairs. 

Paul is commonly conceded to have 
been a “ well-instructed scribe,” and his 
pastoral epistles leave us in no doubt 
as to his opinion of the matter under 
discussion. Take for instance this 
passage from his letter to Titus, a 
young minister whom he had left in 
charge of the church on the island of 
Crete : — 

“But speak thou the things which be- 
come sound doctrine: that the aged men 
be sober, grave, temperate, sound in faith, 
in charity, in patience; the aged women 
likewise, that they be in behavior as 
becometh holiness ; not false accusers, not 
given to much wine, teachers of good 
things; that they may teach the young 
women to be sober, to love their husbands, 
to love their children, to be discreet, 
chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient 
to their own husbands, that the word of 
God be not blasphemed. Young men 
likewise exhort to be sober-minded. . . . 
Exhort servants to be obedient unto 
their own masters, and to please them 
well in all things ; not answering again; 
not purloining, but showing all good fidel- 
ity; that they may adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things. For 
the grace of God that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, 
that denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present world; looking 
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for that blessed hope and the glorious ap- 
pearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a peculiar peo- 
ple zealous of good works. These things 
speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all 
authority.” 


An ordination charge like that in 
these days would make no small stir in 
some ecclesiastical circles. Indeed we 
not seldom hear the young preacher 
admonished to avoid all such topics as 
these which Paul suggests, and to con- 
fine himself strictly to theological or 
devotional topics. He should not be 
a teacher of morality, they tell him, 
but a teacher of religion ; thus viciously 
separating the very things which Christ 
came to unite. 

By precept and by example, Christ 
and his apostles thus teach the duty of 
making a faithful application of truth 
to the daily experience of men. That 
ought to be sufficient warrant for any 
man. But there is a further reason 
for such teaching which is sometimes 
overlooked. The evangelical uses of 
ethical preaching are not clearly under- 
stood. 

To preach the gospel, is, as has been 
said, only to announce the glad tidings 
of salvation through Christ. But in 
order that the gospel should have any 
efficacy men must be made to believe 
that they need salvation. To preach a 
Saviour to men who have no conscience 
of sins is always vain. And those who 
declare that it is the whole business 
of the preacher to proclaim the gospel, 
are among the first to insist, after all, 
that the law as well as the gospel shall 
be preached. By the law is the knowl- 
edge of sin. But by the preaching of 
the law, many persons mean only the 
declaration of the penalty of the law. 
lf you ask them what the law is, the 
answer will probably be, — “ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” That is 
vertainly not the law, but its penalty. 
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It would seem more logical to declare 
the law first, and its sanctions after- 
ward. To talk much about penalty 
to those who do not clearly understand 
the provisions of the law they are 
violating, does not convince them of 
guilt ; it only exasperates them. What 
then isthelaw? “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ; 
and thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” The faithful preaching of 
that law, the application of that rule to 
the various actions of men’s lives, the 
comparison of the characters of men 
with that standard will convince them 
of sin. Ido not say that this is the 
only method by which conviction of sin 
can +e produced, but it is certainly a 
convenient method, and one which the 
preacher may not safely neglect. If 
he will not be satisfied to declaim in 
thundering generalities about the ter- 
rors of Sinai, but will take the law as 
a rule of life and test human conduct 
by it; descending to particulars and 
marking, the disguises under which 
transgressions cloak themselves, he will 
be helping mightily to prepare the way 
of the Lord, and make his path straight. 
Men will listen with incredulous com- 
placency to wise philosophizings about 
sin in the abstract, — about the federal 
headship of Adam, or the various sorts 
of theological inability, but a keen 
analysis of their own dishonesty or 
falsehood or vanity, a vivid picturing 
of the acts in which these evil princi- 
ples are issuing in their lives — this if 
anything, will show them their sinful- 
ness, and will lead them to cry out in 
the words of Paul, “O wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ? ” 

Christianity is something more than 
a system of ethics. It undertakes to 
restore man to right relations with God 
as well as with his neighbor. For the 
evils of nature it furnishes a remedy 
which is above nature. Ethical teach- 


ing is, therefore, not enough. We 
must have theology in its proper place 
and in its due proportion. But in 
order that Christianity may be a living 
power it must be brought into the closest 
relations with the daily lives of men. 
They must not only be told that it is 
to influence all their actions: they 
must be shown how it does so. ‘This 
was Christ’s own method, and he is a 
vain man who thinks he knows a bet- 
ter method. One great reason why 
the ministrations of the pulpit some- 
times fail of their effect is that minis- 
ters often neglect to give these ques- 
tions of life any considerable place in 
their systems of instruction ; allowing 
metaphysics or logomachy to crowd 
them into the background and some- 
times to drive them completely from 
the field. If we take the New Testa- 
ment for our rule in rightly dividing 
the word of truth, we shall give such 
questions a prominence that has not 
always been conceded to them. 


It must not be imagined, however, 
that the preacher will find all the new 
subject-matter of his discourses in the 
department of ethics, while the depart- 
ment of theology will supply him only 
with that which is old. Theology it- 
self is subject to a law of development. 
It is hardly rational to interpret the 
parable of the mustard-seed as having 
reference only to the numerical growth 
of Christianity. The internal life of 
the Church must keep pace with its 
outward progress. The truths of the 
gospel are old as eternity, but they are 
constantly appearing to men under new 
aspects. As the range of our knowl- 
edge is widened, our theological views 
are modified ; statements which were 
once thought to be complete are dis- 
covered to be partial; dogmas which 
once seemed to be essential parts of the 
Christian system turn out to be relics 
of heathenism. 
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Any one who is familiar with the 
history of Christianity knows that nearly 
every doctrine of theology now held, 
has been subject to constant vicissitudes 
of expression through all the Christian 
centuries. Take, for instance, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement —the central 
doctrine of the Christian system. 
Through how many changes of form 
has it passed since the days of the 
apostles? In the earliest age of the 
Church the speculative tendency was 
very weak. Not many attempts were 
made during the first two centuries to 
give a dogmatic form to Christian 
truth. The work of Christ was there- 
fore, at that early age, considered sim- 
ply as a sacrifice for men; and there 
was no effort to put the atonement into 
philosophical statements. But early 
in the third century there appeared a 
theory which is thus stated by Dr. 
Knapp : — 

“ Even after the fall the devil had the 
whole human race in his power. . . . . 
From this captivity God might, indeed, 
have rescued men by the exercise of his 
omnipotence, but he was restrained by his 
justice from doing this with violence. 
He therefore offered Satan a ransom, in 
consideration of which he should release 
mankind. This ransom was the death 
of Christ. .... Satan was deceived 
in the transaction ; for, taking Jesus to 
be a mere man and not knowing that He 
was also the Son of God, he was not able 
to retain even him, after he had slain him. 
But it was necessary for Christ to assume 
a human body in order to deceive the 
devil, as fishes are caught by baits.” ? 

This theory was promulgated and 
defended by Origen and Augustine, and 
all the great lights of the early Church, 
and it was the only theory known 
or taught for more than a thousand 
years. 

The next theory was that to which 
Anselm gave ultimate shape ; in which 
the work of Christ is represented as 
the payment of a debt which man owes 
1 Knapp’s Theology, p. 401. 
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to God. This debt was paid by the 
perfect obedience of Christ — obedience 
unto death. The idea that He suffered 
the penalty of our sins as our substitute 
does not distinctly appear in his cele- 
brated treatise. 

The word satisfaetio, which was one 
of his favorite terms, did, however, sug- 
gest this idea; and not long after his 
time it was adopted as the central idea 
of the atonement by most theologians, 
and we find such expressions as these 
constantly occurring in their discussions 
of the subject: “ God was actually 
injured by the sins of men; he was 
angered and enraged, in the strict 
sense ; it was necessary that he should 
be propitiated and that his robbed honor 
should be restored; he could not be 
moved to compassion till he saw blood 
flow.” 2 

A softened form of this theory of 
literal substitution is still held in a 
large number of Orthodox churches. 
In many of our theological seminaries 
it is still taught, that there is a wrath 
principle, or an attribute of justice in 
the Divine nature, which cannot be sat- 
isfied without the infliction of suffering 
where sin has been committed; and 
that Christ as our substitute endured 
the sufferings of the cross to satisfy 
this attribute of the Divine nature. 

Still another theory has been widely 
accepted during the last half century, 
namely, that the atonement is a govern- 
mental expedient. It is conceived that 
God could not remit the penalties of 
wrong-doing without endangering his 
government, unless in some way an 
expression of his abhorrence to sin 
could be made. The sufferings of the 
cross were therefore laid upon Christ, 
to show the world God’s hatred of sin; 
and to prepare, in this manner “a 
ground of forgiveness.” 

Such are some of the various expla- 
nations which have been made of the 
facts of Christ’s life and death. Their 


2 Ibid. p. 402. 
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diversity is sufficiently apparent. They 
are not only unlike, they are even con- 
tradictory. Nevertheless each of them 
was held in its own time, to be the 
exact and sufficient account of the 
Redeemer’s work. The theory of a 
ransom paid to the devil seems to us a 
most repulsive notion ; and yet Abelard, 
who was inclined to reject it, himself 
was compelled to acknowledge that 
“ All our teachers since the days of the 
apostles agree in it;” and Bernhard 
of Clairvaux thought that a man who 
could question it as Abelard did, ought 
rather to be chastised with rods than 
reasoned with. The theory of Anselm, 
which next became the Orthodox belief, 
was at first esteemed to be a most 
violent innovation in doctrine. Each 
new phase of theological speculation 
concerning this matter has been the 
occasion of much anxiety on the part 
of good men, lest the foundations of 
Christianity should be destroyed. And 
yet, I suppose, it was inevitable that 
these various phases of opinion should 
follow each other in the order of history. 
Each one was the reflection of the in- 
telligence of the age in which it ap- 
peared. Under all these discordant 
theories there remains, however, the 
fact, — undisputed among Christian 
teachers, — that Christ lived, and suf- 
fered, and died to save men. 

So it is with all the Christian doc- 
trines. Beneath all the changing the- 
ological formularies in which men have 
endeavored to set them forth, there en- 
dures a substance of fact which does 
not change. In all systems of doctrine 
there is something that is constant, 
much that is variable. The facts of 
Christianity are old, the theories are 
new in every generation. Perhaps 
there is too much theorizing; but it is 
certain that men will always have theo- 
ries of these matters, as well as of all 
others. And I suppose we must allow 
them to accept the new ones, where 


the new ones appear to them more in 
accordance with Scripture and with 
reason than the old ones. Men have 
done so in all the ages past, and they 
will probably continue to do so till] 
the end of time. If only, under all 
these varying forms of statement, they 
hold fast the essential truth, that is all 
we can insist upon. No essential truth 
will be lost in all this tumult of opin- 
ions. 

It seems to me that we may not 
only acquiesce in this persistent en- 
deavor to find better forms of expres- 
sion for Christian truth, but that we 
may even rejoice in it. It is necessary 
that these statements of doctrine should 
be corrected and improved from time 
to time. Every scribe instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven will some- 
times see the need of putting an old 
truth into a new form. Theological 
creeds are properly called symbols. 
The symbol. may lose its meaning, may 
even serve to obscure the truth. Then 
we need a new one. Men may forget 
its symbolical uses and may come to 
worship it as something sacred in itself. 
Then we had better put it out of the 
way, without ceremony: The brazen 
serpent was a symbol of the providen- 
tial mercy of God, and it had been pre- 
served in the temple to remind the 
Jews of the Divine interposition in their 
behalf. But when Hezekiah found 
the people burning incense to it, he 
contemptuously dubbed it “ Nehushtan” 
—an old piece of brass — and incon- 
tinently broke it in pieces. Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good, 
whether it be old or new. Cast away 
that which is worthless, whether it be 
new orold. Because of the imperfec- 
tion of human vision, there will always 
be much that is new in the teaching of 
any studious and vigilant minister of 
the gospel. Because the truth and the 
love of God endure from generation 
to generation, there will always be in 






















all good preaching much that is old as 
eternity. 

The parting words of John Robin- 
son, spoken to the Pilgrims at Leyden, 
ought to be written in letters of gold 
above every pulpit where a descendant 
of the Pilgrims unfolds the oracles of 
God : — 


“ Brethren, we are now quickly to part 
from one another, and whether I may ever 
live to see your faces any more the God 
of heaven only knows; but whether the 
Lord has appointed that or no, I charge 
you, before God and his blessed angels, 
that you follow me no further than you 
have seen me follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

“If God reveal anything to you by 
any other instrument of his, be as ready 
to receive it as ever you were to receive 
any truth by my ministry ; for I am verily 
persuaded the Lord has more truth yet 
to break out of his holy word. For my 
part I cannot sufficiently bewail the con- 
dition of the Reformed churches, who are 
come toa period in religion, and will go 
at present no further than the instruments 
of their reformation, The Lutherans 
cannot be drawn to go beyond what 
Luther saw ; whatever part of his will our 
God has revealed to Calvin they will 
rather die than embrace it ; and the Cal- 
vinists, you see, stick fast where they were 
left by that great man of God, who yet 
saw not all things. 

“ This is a misery much to be lamented ; 
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for though they were burning and shining 
lights in their times, yet they penetrated 
not into the whole counsel of God; but 
were they now living would be as willing 
to embrace further light as that which 
they at first received. I beseech you 
remember it is an article of your church 
covenant, that you be ready to receive 
whatever truth shall be made known to 
you from the written word of God. Re- 
member that, and every other article of 
your sacred covenant. But I must here 
withal exhort you to take heed what you 
receive as truth; examine it, consider 
it, and compare it with other scriptures 
of truth before you receive it; for it is 
not possible the Christian world should 
come so lately out of such thick Anti- 
christian darkness, and that perfection 
of knowledge should break forth all at 
once.” 


, May the spirit of this noble Chris- 
tian reformer descend upon every one 
to whom is given the high office of 
the Christian teacher! Indulging in no 
irreverent questionings, proposing no 
reckless innovations, let every man 
receive and proclaim whatever truth 
God gives him, counting it neither a 
strange nora grievous thing, if he shall 
be called io take his part among the 
confessors of all ages, whose willing 
portion it is to suffer because they love 
the truth of God more than the praise 
of men. 





ENGLAND’S NEW COLONY. 


A prosPerovus London publisher, in 
the heyday of his success in introduc- 
ing English books into America, speaks 
already, with exultation, of the United 
States as becoming rapidly, in matters 
of books and reading, a colony of Great 
Britain, and anticipates the happy time 
when it shall be so, to all substantial 
purposes of the publishing interest. 





The expression is happily and pre- 
cisely chosen. By a series of processes 
which we will try to explain to the 
good-natured and long suffering Amer- 
ican public, the way has been quietly 
paved for our return to the colonial de- 
pendence on English publishers, which 
lasted till long after the political inde- 
pendence of the United States. Young 
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America forgets, but people who are 
fifty years old remember, when all 
creditable printing of the English lan- 
guage was done in England; when 
all American authors who sought either 
remuneration or reputation looked for 
it to England; when the American 
reprint, if it were made at all, was in 
the poor print and coarse paper of a 
country printing-office, occupying, in 
such enterprises, unemployed hands 
and unemployed hours; and when 
even the school-books, for all but the 
primary studies, were furnished by En- 
glish publishers. In those days Mr. 
Irving made his wide reputation, not in 
America but in England; Mr. Edward 
Everett’s “ Alaric” first saw the light in 
the London “ New Monthly ;” Barlow, 
Northmore, and such poets, went at 
once to England to reap their laurels. 
And on this side, the children knew 
more about skylarks, and robin red- 
breasts, and bullfinches, than they knew 
about mocking-birds or orioles, because 
their story-books were English. There 
is a capital little essay by Dr. Holmes 
on the hocus-pocus which the English 
story-books and school-books wrought 
in young imaginations. Poor Sydney 
Smith’s much abused question, “ Who 
reads an American book ?” was fairly 
‘put in its time. For in that time 
England did furnish the literature of 
the United States, precisely as she now 
furnishes that of Australia or of any 
other of her colonies. 

When, by a fortunate freak of the 
South Carolina politicians, the na- 
tional policy was introduced into our 
Reveuue system;— when, in conse- 
quence, this country became for the first 
time truly independent, — the results 
gradually showed themselves in litera- 
ture, as in every other department 
of human endeavor. Of course we 
would not say baldly, that a protective 
tariff created the brains and the intelli- 
gence, which have built up in fifty years 
an American literature. But it is the 


simple truth of history, that gradually, 
as the other arts began to flourish in 
America, the arts used in book-making 
flourished also, and under the same 
laws. We were able to make as good 
types, as good paper, and as good 
pamphlets and books, as they made in 
England. Meanwhile the great na- 
tional system of universal education 
was working its way through all the 
Northern States. That system was 
creating such a market for books as no 
nation in the world ever had before. 
At the same time it was training men 
and women able to say what they had 
to say, in such numbers as were never 
trained elsewhere. Put these elements 
together; give to the trained intellect 
the easy power of muking its word 
public; relieve it from the real neces- 
sity, which compelled Irving to go to 
England for a publisher, or which 
compelled Cotton Mather to send the 
“ Magnalia” there for a printer; put 
these elements together, and you have 
the basis for a national literature. 

The consequence appears in every 
detail. ‘The American newspaper is 
printed on better type, the mere hand- 
bill or pamphlet is more easily made 
and distributed, and the minds of men 
are brought into closer and closer mu- 
tual intercourse, in proportion as the 
arts of book-making at home are in 
active and prosperous condition. 

This is the condition of things to 
which after fifty years of gradual 
growth the literary interests of Amer- 
ica have come. Books can be as well 
printed here as in England; thinking 
men and women have ready facilities 
for communicating with the people who 
read; and children are educated with 
the help of books prepared in America, 
by Americans, with reference to the 
needs of Americans. 

It is now seriously proposed, how- 
ever, to reverse this line of growth 
and to throw this country back, in such 
affairs, to be what it was in 1816,—a 




















colony of Great Britain. Our recent 
legislation on the importation of books 
goes as far in this direction, one would 
say, as the most eager English pub- 
lisher coulddemand. But even this is 
not sufficient for English eagerness, 
and the proposal is seriously made, that 
the colonial dependence of the United 
States shall be made more absolute. 
As things are going now, however, this 
dependence is rapidly returning, and 
our recent legislation, like other re- 
sults of the hasty financial expedients of 
the last ten years, must be at once 
revised, if it is not determined that we 
are to fall back into the hands of En- 
glish publishers, which, in the long run, 
is to say, into the hands of English 
authors. 

It is easy for any man to see, with- 
out going into detail, that the manu- 
facture of books differs wholly from all 
other manufacture. If, for instance, 
you make a thousand bales of cloth, 
the last bale costs you just the same as 
the first, unless materials or labor 
change in price while you are at work. 
But to make one copy of a book, you 
must set up your types, and, once set, 
you may make a hundred thousand 
copies, without setting them again. In 
a certain sense, therefore, the last copy 
is not of the same cost as the first; 
and you cannot say roundly of books, 
that a hundred thousand will cost ten 
times as much as ten thousand, in the 
same sense as you would say it of 
clocks or bales of cloth. Either the 
ten thousand or the hundred thousand 
must bear the cost of the original 
type-setting. 

This utter diversity, between the 
manufacture of books and other manu- 
facture, ought to separate them wholly 
in the arrangements of the custom- 
house. ‘The effort to classify them to- 
gether leads to endless frauds and er- 
rors. The first and perhaps the chief 
difficulty of our present tariff of books, 
which is to make an English colony 
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of us, as this London bookseller says 
so happily, springs from this fatal 
treatment of books as articles which 
can be priced, invoiced and appraised 
on the same principles, and with the 
same ease as iron ware or woollens. 
The truth is that there is perhaps no 
class of manufactures within the range 
of the custom-house officer, which are 
so complex in their relation to the 
community as those concerned in the 
productiou of books. The spread of 
education and culture, the growth of a 
home literature, and the prosperity of 
a complicated and widely ramifying 
manufacture are all involved in it, and 
no one should venture to decide upon 
any measure affecting it without care- 
fully weighing the consequences upon 
all these interests. Their relative im- 
portance is perhaps expressed by the 
order in which we have mentioned 
them, but they are not to be treated 
separately. They are all so inter- 
woven together —the interests of pro- 
ducer and consumer are so completely 
united, that a blow struck at one is felt 
sooner or later by all, and the pros- 
perity of each is dependent upon the 
others. 

There is probably no branch of 
industry in which the cost of pro- 
duction has diminished so little since 
the era of high prices during the war, 
as the manufacture of books, despite 
the reduction in the gold premium and 
the cheapening of most articles of ne- 
cessity. This is because human labor 
constitutes a larger proportion of the 
cost of an ordinary book than of almost 
any other article of merchandise. A 
few rags, a little lampblack, the tem- 
porary use of some pieces of type-metal, 
some cotton fibre for the cover, a little 
oakum and straw for the binder’s board, 
represent substantially the raw mate- 
rial; and the skilled labor which from 
these rough products or mere refuse 
evokes the dainty looking volume, is 
by necessity less assisted by improve- 
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ments in machinery than almost any 
other branch of industry. Now labor 
is the commodity which has best main- 
tained its price amid the fluctuations 
of the market since the fall of the Con- 
federacy. The wages of journeymen 
in all the branches connected with 
book manufacture are as high as they 
were in April. 1865, or higher. It 
costs to-day exactly twice as much to 
set type or to produce stereotype 
plates as it did before 1861. Paper 
and “binder’s muslin” have declined 
somewhat, but presswork maintains its 
price, so that the ordinary range of 
books cost nearly as much to “ make ” 
with gold at 120 as they did when 
gold was at 280. 

When gold and English exchange 
were high, this fact served as an ef- 
fectual protection to the American pub- 
lisher against undue foreign importa 
tions. As they declined, however, 
two causes conspired to cripple the 
book manufacturer. With the shrink- 
age of values the public naturally and 
necessarily grew economical. The pa- 
per dollar began to assume a greater 
importance in the eyes of its possessor, 
and he either hesitated to spend it, or 
required more in exchange for it, thus 
contracting the market and exacting a 
reduction in price. At the same time 
the English publisher, no longer shut 
out from our markets by the imprac- 
ticable rate of exchange, speedily found 
out the high cost at which books were 
produced here, and eagerly sought to 
secure for himself the consumption of 
a nation of forty millions, whose sys- 
tem of popular education had produced 
a percentage of readers unknown to 
him at home. To this incentive was 
speedily added that of an unprecedented 
dulness in the English market, driving 
him to seek abroad the customers whom 
he could no longer find at home. The 
grand collapse of 1866, which followed 
our pacification, left behind it stagna- 
tion of duration almost unexampled, 


and as books are the most sensitive of 
human productions to vicissitudes of 
the kind, the trade in England had 
been suffering greatly. 

There was a slender barrier against 
the control of our markets by the En- 
glish publishers, in an ad valorem duty 
on books of twenty-five per cent. This 
was not much, in a tariff which averages 
from forty to fifty per cent. on almost 
every product of human industry ; which 
charges thirty-five per cent. on book- 
printing paper, and rates even higher 
on most of the articles consumed by 
the workman or the raw materials used 
by the manufacturer; but such as it 
was it was too much for the English- 
man willingly to pay for the support 
of our government. According to law, 
goods imported into this country are 
to pay duty on the cost price to the 
exporter, when he has purchased them ; 
and, when he has manufactured them, 
they are to be entered here not at the 
cost to him, but at the current market 
value at the point of exportation. In 
the great steel cases which have re- 
cently been fought over so fiercely, it 
has at last been decided that even the 
price at which English manufacturers 
were willing to supply this country is 
not the dutiable value, if that price is 
lower than they are accustomed to 
charge at home. It is comparatively 
easy for honest and skilful appraisers 
to enforce this law in the case of staple 
goods of which the value can be readily 
ascertained, but books come under a 
different category. No appraiser can be 
expected to be familiar with the 4,569 
different books issued in England last 
year, or to tell why one volume should 
be sold for two shillings while another 
of equal size and appearance should be 
worth half a guinea. Accordingly, for 
a time the English houses had a full 
chance at our market. Branches and 
agencies were established in New York, 
and as the invoices which passed be- 
tween them were merely memorands 




















of shipments and not records of pur- 
chase and sale, books were entered at 
the mere cost of paper and print —or 
perhaps at any nominal valuation at 
which it might suit the convenience of 
parties to pay duties. The effect of 
this soon began to be felt. The New 
York booksellers were roused to in- 
vestigate the matter, and a consider- 
able lot of books was seized for under- 
valuation. ‘These were consigned by 
Strahan & Co., of London, to their 
New York house at a valuation of 
£374 8s. 2d., and after their seizure 
the consignee purchased them back from 
the custom-house authorities for £492 
1s. 9d. that being presumably less than 
it would have cost his principals to “du- 
plicate the lot.” At this enforcement 
of the law, Messrs. Strahan & Co. 
complained loudly and bitterly. In a 
letter to the London “ Bookseller ” of 
January 31, 1866, they boasted that 
they could evade our customs regula- 
tions by making fictitious sales to an 
exporting house in London, which then 
would make another similar sale to 
their New York branch at an infinit- 
esimal profit, so that the resultant in- 
voice, being the record of an apparent 
purchase, might safely be sworn to in 
the American custom-houses. Nay, 
more, they triumphantly prophesied 
that in time “there will no more be 
an English and American edition of 
the same book. than there are just now 
an English and Irish, a French and 
Belgian, or Prussian and Austrian ;” 
a prophecy which bids fair to be ac- 
complished if our tariff rates remain 
unaltered, and the comparative cost of 
production in the two countries con- 
tinues as at present. The advantages 
which the Englishman possesses may 
be judged from the fact that Mr. Stra- 
han in a letter to the “ Bookseller” of 
February 28, 1866, publicly offered to 
supply at 34 pence to the American 
market, one hundred or one thousand 
copies of a book retailing in London 
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for 1s. 6d.; which would show, either 
that the English bookseller rejoices in a 
rate of profit unknown to his American 
brethren, or that he is willing to sup- 
ply us at less than cost, in order to 
break us down for the purpose of reap- 
ing an abundant harvest thereafter. 
To what extent this system of in- 
voicing prevails at the present time, it 
is, of course, impossible to say. In 
the vast aggregate of importations 
through the New York custom-house 
the appraisers are helpless to detect 
improper valuations of the endless va- 
riety of books which come before 
them, and only a vigilance committee 
sitting en permanence, and devoting 
its whole time to the subject, could 
render error or fraud impossible. Some 
bolder spirits in the trade, however, 
impatient of the chances of detection, 
slender as they might be, in our prin- 
cipal ports, devised a simpler plan 
which promised larger profits. This 
was to ship the goods to Canada, and 
thence introduce them through some 
obscure port of entry on the border, 
where the ignorance of the officials who 
knew nothing whatever about books, 
presumably offered an opportunity of 
fraud sufficient for the wildest ambition. 
How much of this is habitually done, 
of course, no one has the means of 
knowing; but the cumbering of our 
markets with English books, at prices 
far below the regular rates of impor- 
tation, would seem to show that it is 
largely practised. One or two cases 
which have accidentally come to light 
will serve to show the modus operandi 
of these transactions. In 1868 a per- 
son named Shaw, a Montreal auction- 
eer, arranged his plans in England, 
receiving large consignments from a 
number of leading houses. These, to 
the extent of two hundred cases, were 
shipped to Canada and entered the 
United States at Port Huron, Mich- 
igan, on sworn invoices amounting to 
five thousand dollars. What the real 
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value of the shipment was it is impos- 
sible to tell, but it may be guessed 
at by a few items. Sets of Alison’s 
“ History of Europe,” in full tree calf, 
worth at wholesale in London $5 per 
volume, were invoiced at ten cents. 
Forty sets of “ Lodge’s Portraits,” 
wholesale London price $400, were 
entered at $4. Forty sets of Burke’s 
“ Works,” in full calf, wholesaling at 
$250, were valued $4. Seventy copies 
of the “ Gallery of Nature,” retailing at 
$10 per copy, were invoiced at $14 the 
lot, and so on. ‘That the matter had 
been regularly planned in advance, was 
shown by the books being divided 
into lots, marked on the invoices for 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee, respectively. After being 
safely entered, the cases were forwarded 
to their destinations, and, but for an 
recident, the smugglers would have en- 
joyed in safety the results of their en- 
terprise. In the Cincinnati lot there 
happened to be a large quantity of 
English editions of American copy- 
right works, “ Webster,” “ Irving,” 
“ Longfellow,” etc., which could not 
legally be introduced into the country. 
This happened to attract attention, and 
the holders of the copyrights, on be- 
ing notified, interfered, leading to an 
investigation of the transaction and 
the seizure of the whole consignment. 
Of course, the English houses who 
were the sufferers loudly proclaimed 
their innocence ; but we have as yet 
heard no satisfactory explanation of 
the fact, that invoices bearing these 
palpably fraudulent valuations, were 
regularly marked with their places 
of destination within the United 
States. 

A somewhat similar, but smaller 
transaction, recently came to light at 
St. Albans, Vermont. A Mr. Worth- 
ington, who does a small book business 
in Montreal, has been in the habit of 
shipping English books into the United 
States. According to his own statement 


(in a letter addressed to the Boston 
“Daily Advertiser”) he received inti- 
mations that trouble was in store for 
him, and accordingly last September he 
took the precaution to “assemble his 
principal clerks,” in the presence of a 
witness, and give them the very sugges- 
tive instructions, that invoices were 
thereafter to be made out honestly, 
both as to prices and contents. Not- 
withstanding this praiseworthy effort 
to repress the smuggling instincts of 
his employés, his very next shipment, 
consisting of nineteen cases of “ sam- 
ples,” were seized at St. Albans, Ver- 
mont, on the ground of undervaluation, 
and because a considerable number of 
books were not even borne upon the in- 
voices. Mr. W. thereupon, as an in- 
jured innocent, complains that he is 
the victim of a conspiracy set on fvot 
by envious booksellers; who, on their 
part, assert that books which they have 
honestly imported direct from London 
are unsaleable because rival copies are 
freely offered in the market at less 
than the original cost of importation. 

These two instances will probably 
suffice to satisfy our readers that large 
quantities of English books can be 
and probably are introduced over the 
Canada line at rates of duty that de- 
prive the home producer of all his 
supposed protection. 

Now let it be understood that the 
book business is no artificial creation. 
With fair rivalry, our market is so 
much better than the English that our 
printers and publishers may defy the 
world. In the blissful times before 
the war, when collectors of internal 
revenue were unknown, and the prime- 
val simplicity of a government with 
only eighty millions of debt required 
the lightest possible assessments on the 
people from customs duties, books paid 
only eight per cent. ad valorem. 
The American producer required no 
protection. True, Bohn’s “ Libraries,” 
which were regarded as a miracle of 
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cheapness, were largely imported, and 
no American publisher ventured to 
compete with them; and quite a business 
was done in English Bibles and prayer- 
books. There was little else attempted 
then, however, in the large way, except 
with books which could not be repro- 
duced here under any circumstances — 
books of expensive character and lim- 
ited demand which would not justify 
an American edition. When a book 
had sufficient importance to lead an 
American publisher to undertake it, 
no one dreamed that the English edi- 
tion had any chance of sale, except to 
some virtuoso emulous of leaded type 
and wide margins, who made it a point 
never to have an American-made vol- 
ume on his shelves. Since then mat- 
ters have greatly changed. When 
Mr. Strahan can offer to supply the 
American market with an eighteen 
penny book at 324 pence, and his 
American rival has to pay twice as 
much for making a book here as it 
costs in England, the tables are fairly 
turned. The Englishman, moreover, 
has the enormous advantage that he 
can print from type already set up, or 
stereotype plates already made, for the 
home market ; and that any profit, how- 
ever small, realized from copies sent 
across the Atlantic, over the mere cost 
of paper and press-work, is still clear 
profit ; while the American has to make 
a special investment in type-setting or 
plates, which must be paid for from 
our market alone. When that market 
is to be divided with supplies from 
abroad produced at a lower cost, it 
will be seen that he is lucky if he es- 
capes absolute loss. 

How the matter stands now as be- 
tween the American manufacturer and 
the importer may be comprehended at 
a glance. Take a book such as a vol- 
ume of Bohn’s “ Libraries,” which re- 
tails in England at 3s. 6d., and in this 
country at $1.75. These are supplied 
to this market at 1s. 9d., equivalent, 
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with gold at 120, to currency, 51 cts. 
Add duties, 25 per cent. adval.,13 “ 
Freight and expenses, 5 perct., 24 “ 





66} cts. 

Now these books are sold in large 
quantities by the importer to the job- 
bing houses at $1.17 net, and in 
smaller quantities to retailers at $1.25, 
so that the importer clears on them a 
profit of nearly 100 per cent. 

Supposing the American publisher 
to undertake one of these volumes and 
to sell of it 2,500 copies—a very 
liberal supposition — his investment 
would show : — 
Cost of making stereotype and 

steel plates, . . . . . $950 
Cost of manuf’g 2,500 copies, 1,250 
Cost of advertising and copies 

distributed to the press, . 350 





$2,550 

So that his 2,500 cost him $1.02, 
or fifty per cent. more than that for 
which his English rival can lay down, 
with a satisfactory profit, the same book 
in New York. 

It is at this point that Mr. Grad- 
grind asks, with an apparent show of 
reason, what interest the public has in 
relieving the American publisher from 
his troubles, and why it should care, so 
long as it can get books at a reasonable 
price, whether they are made on the 
eastern or western shore of the At- 
lantic. 

_ To this question we have meant to 
reply already,—in saying that this 
country chooses to be independent in 
the method of educating its people. 
We mean to write our own ballads 
and to make our own laws. There- 
fore we mean to write our uwn books, 
—unless other people can write bet- 
ter,— and to give to our own authors 
easy communication with the readers of 
our own land. That alone is sufficient 
reason for our maintaining. our own 
printing establishments at the highest 
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possible efficiency, even if that effi- 
ciency requires an exceptional devia- 
tion from all our other financial policy. 
Exactly as the government stores salt- 
petre, by an intelligible deviation 
from its practice with regard to most 
articles of commerce, an intelligent 
people would provide for the materials 
of the education of all classes, even if 
it had to deviate from its settled finan- 
cial policy in so doing. 

But— if price were the leading 
interest, as in this case it is not — it 
is for the interest of the public not to 
allow the English producer to drive 
his American rival from the market. 
He does not sell his books to us cheap, 
out of love for his transatlantic cousins, 
but to meet existing or prevent pos- 
sible competing editions. Let him 
once command our markets and he 
would fix his prices to suit himself and 
not to suit us. For instance, Smith’s 
“Bible Dictionary ” retails in London 
for five guineas, equivalent to $25.41 
gold, or $30.50 currency, yet it is fur- 
nished in this country at $18 currency, 
at retail, or $12, wholesale. It was in 
view of the efforts thus making, that an 
English publisher made the remark 
already quoted, that there was no rea- 
son why the United States, in a literary 
point of view, should not become an 
English colony. They are doing their 
best to bring about this condition, and 
when it is attained, when America is 
no longer a foreign market, we may 
expect to be called upon to pay Lon- 
don prices, for the English publishers 
will naturally seek to reimburse them- 
selves for the losses which they have 
sustained in breaking down our indus- 
tries. Even should we escape this con- 
dition of colonial servitude, a whole- 
some home competition is threatened 
by the present and prospective state 
of business. Rates of profit are so 
much cut down, and literary ventures 
are becoming so hazardous, that weaker 
houses already feel the result seriously, 


and a continuance of the evil must 
leave the field in possession of the 
stronger firms whose ample machinery 
and capital may enable them to weather 
the storm, and who may look forward 
in the future to compensate themselves 
for the losses of the past from the com- 
parative monopoly which they may then 
enjoy. 

Then there is the consideration of 
justice to the men now engaged in 
publication. In a community encum- 
bered as is ours with debt, it is essen- 
tial that the public burdens shall be 
distributed evenly over all classes, and 
that no particular interest shall be re- 
quired to bear more than its own 
share. We habitually talk of “ pro- 
tection” for our industries until we 
are led to regard it as a favor conferred 
by the public at large on one or an- 
other producing interest. It is not a 
favor but a right that all shall be 
placed on the same level and have an 
equal start in the race. Heavy inter- 
nal taxation renders a high tariff nec- 
essary, unless we would discriminate 
in favor of the foreigner; and a high 
tariff on one article renders an equal 
rate on another only the barest meas- 
ure of justice. Where everything 
that the paper-maker, printer, binder, 
publisher, and bookseller use or con- 
sume, is raised in price in order to 
meet the public necessities, it is not 4 
favor but a right that the productions 
of those trades should be “ protected ” 
from unequal competition, and that their 
competitors should be forced to bear 
an equivalent share in the common 
burden. The power that imposes the 
burden is bound to see that it is so 
distributed as not to crush the native 
workman and substantially “ protect ” 
the foreigner by giving to him a prac- 
tical discrimination in his favor. 

There must be at least a reasonable 
prospect of remunerative sale before a 
publisher is justified in making the 
heavy outlay requisite for getting out 




















a book; and if he knows that as soon 
as it is introduced into the market it is 
to be confronted by a foreign edition at 
a low price, he will refrain from the 
useless expenditure. He knows that 
if his wide connections and elaborate 
system of advertising and creating de- 
mand are put into play, he will merely 
be working for his rival, unless he is 
content to sell at the bare cost of 
manufacture, and sink the value of his 
stereotype plates. A few hundred 
copies of a book in the hands of an 
English agent may thus serve to pre- 
vent the appearance of an American 
edition. It is not necessary that they 
should be sold at a reduced price; the 
mere fact that they are in the market, 
that they will, if necessary, be offered 
at a reduction, and that there is in 
London a set of stereotype plates ready 
to furnish further supplies indefinitely, 
is sufficient to prevent a reprint; so 
that instead of creating competition, 
the present condition of things abso- 
lutely extinguishes it. The public 
suffers not only by paying higher 
prices than it otherwise would, but 
even more by the limited circulation 
of books of the highest character, which 
in American hands would be widely 
disseminated. 

Having thus glanced at the evils to 
which the book trade and the public 
are subjected, let us look to the rem- 
edy. We have found by experience 
that an ad valorem tariff is practically 
useless as a defence to home production 
when applied to a class of articles so 
uncertain in their value as books ; and 
to increase the rate from twenty-five per 
cent. to fifty or one hundred per cent. 
would be merely to stimulate the inge- 
nuity of the dishonest trader, and to ruin 
the honest one. The only cure for the 
evil is a specific rate, which can be 
evaded only by direct collusion with 
corrupt weighers and appraisers in our 
custom-houses. The most stupid official 
at Port Huron or Island Pond, knows 
that a hundred weight of books is a 
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hundred weight, and can calculate the 
duty at so much per pound. Perhaps 
the scholar may, for a moment, revolt at 
the idea of estimating literature by its 
avgirdupois, and yet it is no novelty. 
Uhl bok were placed upon the free 
list in‘England, duty was levied upon 
them by the pound, long experience 
having proved that this was the fairest 
and most practical mode of treating 
them ; and the same was the case in this 
country up to the tariff of 1842. In its 
working the system has special advan 
tages. It bears most heavily on light 
literature, the cheap and ephemeral pub- 
lications of the day, which are worked 
off in masses, and can at present be in- 
voiced at anything which the conscience 
of the exporter may permit him to de- 
clare as their value. It bears lightly 
on the higher literature -—- on works on 
philosophy, science, and art — the tools 
of the scholar, and the educators of the 
artisan and the man of science. In 
books which cannot be produced here, 
and the introduction of which should 
be facilitated as essential to the cul- 
ture of our community, it would be a 
material reduction on the honest en- 
forcement of present rates. It would 
moreover place all on an equal footing. 
The American importer could not be 
supplanted by the foreign agent; the 
smaller dealer could compete with his 
heavier rival, and the individual stu- 
dent could procure, when necessary, 
his books for himself. It would bea 
blow at the tendency which, in the 
book trade, as in other callings, is build- 
ing up monopolies at the expense of 
humble competitors. In every way it 
w-uld be equitable, fostering that 
which deserves encouragement, and re- 
pressing that which experience has 
proved to be injurious. 

Based on this principle a reasonable 
and well considered scheme for duties 
on books has been prepared by the 
leading publishing interests, and laid 
before the Committee of Ways and 
Means. By placing English books 
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alder in date than: 1850 at a nominal 
rate, and admitting free of duty works 
in foreign and dead languages, it en- 
courages the formation of public and 
private libraries, and invites the impor- 
tation of the highest class of literature. 
On recent English books it proposes to 
levy a duty of twenty-five cents per 
pound —a rate so exceedingly moder- 
ate that it is doubtful whether, in the 
present and prospective decline in gold, 
it will prove sufficient. If the law 
were strictly enforced requiring the in- 
voicing of books at their current market 
value at the place of export, on the 
better class of books, twenty-five cents 
per pound would average very nearly 
the same as twenty-five per cent. ad 
valorem: on cheap books it would of 
course be higher, and on expensive 
works it would be lower. 

Thus, with the exception of English 
works issued within the last twenty 
years, the proposed schedule throws 
open the literature of the world, and of 
all ages, to us practically free of duty ; 
and on the excepted portion the rate 
is fixed at the lowest point compatible 
with the preservation of our home in- 
terests. It might well be higher, with- 
gut the public suffering from the grasp- 
ing tendencies of publishers. In a 
country of unbounded enterprise and 
aecumulated capital there is no danger 
that any one class of business, not 
guarded by a legal monopoly, can make 
undue profits. Industry and money are 
too eagerly seeking the most advanta- 
geous employment to permit more than 
a fair average of gain commensurate 
with the labor and risks incurred. Do- 
mestic competition can always be re- 
lied on to prevent inordinate profits, 
in any business that is open to the 
public. 


England has preached free trade 
with considerable effect, and as long as 
she found believers her vast resources 
of capital and labor and raw material 
enabled.her to control the markets of 


those who were so unfortunate as to 
deal with her. For a long while our 
book trade could resist her rivalry, but 
the circumstances of the last few years 
have placed us at a disadvantage, and 
England means to improve the occa- 
sion. All sorts of honeyed suggestions 
of reciprocity will be made on the side 
of England. “ Please give us a free 
book market in a nation which pours 
out hundreds of millions for the edu- 
cation of everybody, and we will give 
you a free book market in a nation 
which chooses to keep all its laborers 
ignorant of their letters.” Already 
we hear the first of this appeal. 
How generous the “ reciprocity ” will 
be, may be guessed from this fact, that 
during 1867 England, with our books 
on her free list, imported from us 
literature to the value of £7,387 ; 
while we imported books invoiced at 
$1,220,000 — in gold, representing an 
absolute amount paid by consumers 
of between three and four millions of 
dollars — and each year these imports 
are increasing, the shipments of 1869 
being on a scale previously unpre- 
cedented. Throwing out of considera- 
tion school books and magazines, it is 
probable to-day that more than one 
half the books sold in the United 
States are the production of English 
presses. This is a fair index of the “re- 
ciprocity” which may be expected in 
the dealings between the two countries. 

It is to be understood that we are 
urging here nothing which can offend 
the sensitive defenders of the author’s 
copyright. We are only claiming that 
the mechanical manufacture of books 
shall be put in such a position, that 
our workmen may make them, with no 
disadvantage in their competition with 
the foreign workmen. The pecuniary 
claims of authors, on both sides of the 
water, will be materially diminished, 
so soon as a short-sighted economy 
has permitted the “ publishing trade ” 
of America to pass into the hands of 
Londoners. 
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LA MUSICA TRIONFANTE. 


W. PARSONS. 


BY T. 


In the storm, in the smoke, in the fight I come 

To help thee, dear, with my fife and my drum. 

My name is Music; and when the bell 

Rings for the dead man, I rule the knell: 

And whenever the mariner wrecked, through the blast 





Hears the fog-bell sound . . . 
The Poet hath told you how I, a young maid, 

Came fresh from the gods to the myrtle shade; 

And thence, by a power divine, I stole 

To where the waters of Mincius roll. 

Then down by Clitumnus and Arno’s vale 

I wandered, passionate and pale, 

Until I found me at sacred Rome, 

Where one of the Medici gave me a home. 

Leo, great Leo, he worshipped me, 

And the Vatican stairs for my foot were free ; 

And now I am come to your glorious land 

Give me good greeting with open hand. 

Remember Beethoven; I gave him his art; 

: And Sebastian Bach, and superb Mozart: 

Join those in my worship! and when you go 

Wherever their mighty organs blow, 

Hear in them heaven’s trumpets to men below. 


it was I who past. 





THE SCHOOL MEN AND THEIR BUREAU. 


BY SIDNEY ANDREWS. 


Mr. Secretary Cox in his Report 
of last December recommended the 
transfer of the educational work of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to the Bureau of 
Education in his Department. This 
recommendation was warmly com- 
mended to the attention of Congress 
by the President, and into that body 
bills have been brought whereby the 
) plan of the Secretary is carried into 
» effect. It is not inappropriate, there- 

fore, to inquire on what ideas this Bu- 
seau of Education was founded, what 

powers were entrusted to it, what work 

it has done and tried to do, and what 

changes in its plans and methods will 

be necessitated by the concurrence of 

Congress in the Secretary's advice. 





On the sixth of February 1866 the 
National Association of School Super- 
intendents met at Washington, and 
during the session of these gentlemen 
@ committee of three was appointed to 
memorialize Congress for the establish- 
ment of a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion. This committee consisted of 
the Commissioner of Common Schools 
for Ohio, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Illinois, and the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education for 
Vermont. It performed its duty, and 
presented its memorial in the House 
by the hand of Mr. Representative 
Garfield, of Ohio, on the fourteenth of 
that February. The document set forth, 
as the unanimous opinion of the asso- 
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ciation, that the proposed Bureau would 
greatly promote the cause of education, 
by improving and vitalizing existing 
school systems, and rendering. needed 
assistance in the establishment of sys- 
tems where none then existed. 

This memorial, with the draft of a 
law for the establishment of a Bureau, 
was referred by the House to a special 
committee of seven, with General Gar- 
field as chairman — Senator Patterson 
and Secretary Boutwell, then members 
of that branch of Congress, being his 
principal associates. On the third of 
April following, the committee reported 
a bill creating a Department of Educa- 
tion. It was taken up for discussion 
on the fifth of June, and three days 
later was defeated by a vote of fifty- 
nine yeas to sixty-one nays —sixty- 
three members not voting. The friends 
of the project were greatly mortified 
at this result, but at once determined 
that it should not be given up without 
further effort to secure its adoption. 
The customary motion to reconsider 
was entered, and on the nineteenth of 
that month the bill was again brought 
before the House. The intervening 
time had been well used, and to such 
effect that the decided and cheering 
record of eighty yeas to forty-four nays 
was given for the passage of the meas- 
ure. 

It went to the Senate immediately, 
but the end of the session came before 
it could be reached. During the sum- 
mer and fall of that year the educators 
and school officials of the country were 
alert and active in speaking and writing 
favorably of the proposed Department, 
and the expression of public and pri- 
vate opinion through letters and the 
newspapers was such as to show that 
our people would cheerfully sanction 
a vote for its organization. On the 
thirtieth of January 1867 the bill was 
endorsed to the Senate by Mr. Trum- 
bull for the Judiciary Committee. On 
the twenty-sixth of February it was 
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called up for debate, and on the first of 
March this body, by a vote of twenty- 
eight yeas to seven nays, passed it 
without amendment. 

Thus, in the hard conflict of more 
than a year the school men and school 
women conquered Congress, and on 
the following day, March 2, 1867, the 
President signed the “ Act to establish 
a Department of Education.” At first 
it was an independent organization, re- 
porting to Congress and responsible to 
the President ; but the act of July 20, 
1868, made it the Bureau of Education, 
under the control of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The school officers who met here in 
that month four years ago and drew up 
the memorial on which the action of 
Congress was based, did not speak 
alone for themselves. Behind them 
stood the whole body of enlightened 
educators of the country, and a great 
number of thoughtful and intelligent 
persons who deplored a waste of effort 
and money in school work not well 
directed. Behind them also was the 
voice of a vast multitude which had 
been for years advocating the creation 
of such a central Bureau in the belief 
that it would tend to render fruitful a 
labor that seemed almost fruitless and 
to harmonize the diverse and discordant 
elements of our half-formed school sys- 
tems. The memorialists, for themselves 
and all whom they represented, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Bureau 
would promote the cause of education 
“by bringing together the results of 
school systems in different communities 
and countries, and determining their 
comparative value ; by aiding commu- 
nities to organize systems in which 
mischievous errors shall be avoided and 
well-tried agencies and improvements 
included ; by securing greater uniform- 
ity and accuracy in school statistics, 
and so interpreting them that they may 
be more widely available and reliable 
as educational tests and measures; by 
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collecting the results of all important 
experiments in new methods of school 
instruction and management, and mak- 
ing them the common property of offi- 
cers and teachers throughout the coun- 
try; and by diffusing among the peo- 
ple information respecting the school 
laws of the different States, the various 
modes of collecting and disbursing 
school funds, the different classes of 
school officers and their relative duties, 
the qualifications required of teachers, 
and the agencies provided for their 
special training, the best methods of 
classifying and grading schools, and 
the most approved plans for building, 
heating, and ventilating school-houses.” 
These men saw what they wanted, and 
what the nation to-day wants, with a 
clear and sensible eye; and I do not 
know where to find a more forcible and 
eloquent summary of our educational 
needs than they made in this paper 
that I have drawn from a dusty pigeon- 
hole in the south wing of the Capitol. 

The powers of the head of the new 
Bureau were defined in the act giving 
him official existence. He was “to 
collect such facts and statistics as shall 
show the condition and progress of ed- 
ucation in the several States and Ter- 
ritories, and diffuse such information 
respecting the organization and man- 
agement of schools and school systems 
and methods of teaching as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the 
establishment and maintenance of ef- 
ficient school systems, and otherwise 
promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” I call especial at- 
tention to the fact that he was not 
given power to compel any one to as- 
sist him in gathering facts or statistics ; 
no power to require any State or 


county or city or town or village or 


district official to answer a single letter 
of inquiry; no power to oblige the 
most ignorant or inefficient committee- 
man or school-trustee to adopt the 
teast of the plans or regulations ap- 
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proved by trial outside the sphere of 
his activity or knowledge; and no 
power to insist upon an acquiescence 
by anybody with his views or con 
clusions, or the conclusions of expe 
rienced educators, upon any one of the 
thousand controverted points of school 
organization and school management. 
This was the primary defect in the 
law establishing the Bureau — a defect 
apparently without remedy in a coun 
try where education is controlled by 
the local and not by the general gov- 
ernment ; and yet, a defect that must 
be kept in mind when we sit in judg- 
ment on the work of the Bureau and 
the results it has accomplished. 

Every law directing the performance 
of labor must be supplemented by one 
making an appropriation of money. 
The Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connect- 
icut, having been appointed by the 
President on the eleventh, and con- 
firmed by the Senate on the sixteenth 
of March, 1867, at once entered upon 
duty as Commissioner of the new Bu- 
reau of Education. For his first year 
he was allowed one clerk at $1,800, and 
another at $1,600; in his second year 
he had an additional clerk at $2,000, 
and a fund of $10,600 for contingent 
expenses; while in this last year he 
has been compelled to get along as best 
he could with a contingent fund of but 
$600 and two clerks willing to work 
at $1,200 each. In the three years 
ending with this month of March, the 
Bureau has received $33,000 where- 
with to do what was set for its doing. 

The Commissioner’s first Report, 
with its accompanying documents, is a 
volume of eight hundred and fifty pages. 
It was given to the country something 
over a year ago, and has proved of 
value to school -teachers and school 
officials — particularly to persons in the 
South, who are anxious to promote the 
cause of a more efficient and enlight- 
ened education than that section of the 
country has yet known. It er ntained 
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the full text of the clauses in our va- 
rious State constitutions relating to 
science and education, a statement of 
the disposition made by the several 
States of the lands granted by Con- 
gress for agricultural schools and col- 
leges, nearly a hundred pages on the 
scientific schools of the United States, 
an account of public instruction in 
Zurich and Prussia, a long article on 
the architecture of school buildings, a 
report on the academies and classical 
schools of New England, and one hun- 
dred and sixty pages on normal schools 
and other institutions for the training 
of teachers. The work was somewhat 
hurriedly done, but the book supplied 
a need and answered its purpose. 

The Bureau’s second Report, a vol- 
ume of eight hundred pages, is coming 
from the press as I write these lines. 
In few words, it is a book on the con- 
dition of educational matters in the 
District of Columbia, with a special 
school census of the cities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown. But it is a great 
deal more than this title indicates, for 
the Commissioner was instructed to 
express an opinion as to the relative 
efficiency of the school system of the 
District in comparison with systems in 
force elsewhere, and to say what legis- 
lation is necessary to secure to the 
whole body of children at the National 
Capital the advantages of the best 
system. In pursuance of this instruc- 
tion the Bureau entered into an exam- 
ination of the schools in about sixty of 
our principal cities and a considerable 
number of European cities; and thus 
we have a survey, fortified by a won- 
derful collection of statistics, of the 
educational field throughout the coun- 
try —a survey vastly more complete 
and interesting than was ever before 
attempted. One section of the volume 
is devoted to the history and condition 
of schools for the colored people, not 
merely of the District, but of the en- 
tire United States; and through this 
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we shall be able, for the first time, to 
get a general view of the educational 
progress and necessities of the race 
whereof so many millions have lately 
been born from slavery’s darkness inte 
the great light of liberty. 

The Bureau’s third Report is entitled 
“ Scientific and Industrial Education : 
an Account of Systems, Institutions, 
and Courses of Instructions, in the 
Principles of Science.” The first 
volume, of about eight hundred pages, 
has been put into print and stereotyped, 
and can be issued as soon as Congress 
makes the necessary appropriation. 
It is devoted to the systems and insti- 
tutions of special and technical instruc- 
tion in Europe, and contains a state- 
ment of the methods pursued and the 
results attained in each of its coun- 
tries except Great Britain. Austria 
has forty-seven pages, Bavaria forty, 
Saxony forty-six, Prussia one hun- 
dred and nine, Belgium eighty-three, 
Russia seventeen, Switzerland twenty- 
six, the Free Cities and smaller States 
of Germany sixty-one, Wurtemburg 
forty-nine, France one hundred and 
ninety-four, while less space is given to 
countries in which this branch of educa- 
tion has not reached a high stage of 
development. The second volume, in 
course of preparation, will treat of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Whatever may be said as to the policy 
of preparing this work, its great value 
and interest cannot be denied; and I 
feel warranted from such examination 
as I have made of the portion ready 
for the press, in adding that, when pub- 
lished, it will be a standard authority 
upon the subject of which it so fully 
and comprehensively treats. There is 
nothing like it in any language — 
nowhere else such a resumé of what 
the world has done and is trying to do 
in the way of scientific education ; and 
as a compendium of statistics and in- 
formation on industrial, chemical, poly- 
technic, architectural, veterinary, me- 
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chanical, commercial, engineering, mu- 
sical, agricultural, and the various 
other special schools and institutions 
on the continent of Europe, brought 
down to the present time, this first 
volume will become a hand-book among 
all our school men. The second vol- 
ume is delayed by the great and ap- 
parently almost insurmountable diffi- 
culty of getting either full or accurate 
information from persons in this coun- 
try who have the management of simi- 
lar schools. 

_The Bureau’s fourth Report is en- 
titled “National Education: an Ac- 
count of Public Schools and other In- 
stitutions of General Education in 
Different Countries.” Of this also the 
first volume, containing eight hundred 
and sixty-five pages, has been put in 
print and stereotyped, and can be 
issued as soon as Congress makes the 
necessary appropriation. It is devoted 
to what might be called the German 
States, and its range can be inferred 
from the fact that Austria has ninety- 
eight pages, Baden thirty-three, Bavaria 
forty-eight, Hanover forty-two, Prus- 
sia one hundred and ninety-three, Sax- 
ony thirty-five, Wurtemburg fifty-eight. 
It will be noticed that in this volume, 
as in the completed volume of the 
third report, the countries — Prussia, 
for instance — wherein education has 
received most attention are treated of 
at length, and, of course, with detail 
of information. I cannot insist too 
strongly on the fact that much of the 
data for this work, as well as for that 
on scientific schools, was furnished by 
European authorities — men who have 
labored in educational fields for many 
years, and write from the fulness of 
knowledge and experience ; so that this 
book, like the other, will supply a want 
long felt by all specially interested in 
schools. It gives the history of ed- 
ucational labor and experiment, speaks 
of failures as well as of successes, and 
will serve both as a warning and a 
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guide to those in the United States who 
are seeking to found new or vitalize 
existing school systems. The second 
volume, treating of Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and other European 
countries not embraced in the first, 
is so far completed that three fourths 
of it has been stereotyped, and it can 
probably be issued within six months. 
The third volume delayed like the 
second of the scientific report, by the 
serious difficulty of getting informa- 
tion from our own people, has ad- 
vanced so far that half of it is in 
manuscript. 

Here, then, is a statement of what 
the Bureau has to show for its three 
years’ existence: one volume made up 
of papers on a variety of topics of 
immediate interest ; one volume, osten- 
sibly about the District of Columbia, 
but really speaking of education gen- 
erally in this country ; one volun: rel- 
ative to scientific education on the cou. 
tinent of Europe; one volume giving 
an account of public instruction in the 
central European countries ; and three 
volumes, partially completed, treating 
of one or another phase of education 
in Europe and the United States. 
Whether the establishment has first 
done the work that should have been 
first done is, perhaps, an open question ; 
of the work that has been done no 
thoughtful man can doubt the value or 
the necessity. For if we are to have 
a good system of universal education 
in our own country, it certainly will 
be of incalculable benefit to know what 
methods have been pursued, and what 
results have been attained by these 
methods, in older countries ; and I am 
satisfied that the publication of these 
bulky volumes half a dozen years ago 
would have saved us a useless expend- 
iture of much ill-directed effort and 
precious school-money. 

It is true that some members of 
Congress, and some active friends of 
education, are not satisfied with the 
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work of the Bureau. They judge it 
by what it has to show of accomplish- 
ment, without fully seeing or consider- 
ing what has been done through the 
medium of correspondence and personal 
effort among school-teachers and school 
officials. They partially overlook how 
small a force it has had, and how lim- 
ited were the powers given it in the 
creative act. They perhaps ignore the 
fact that the work of the educator is 
necessarily a silent work, and that here, 
more than in almost any other field of 
human endeavor, time is an essential 
element of victory. If all this be con- 
ceded and complaint be still made, I 
answer that the way is plain and the 
remedy simple. I speak for the Bu- 
reau, and not for Commissioner Bar- 
nard; if he has proved unequal to the 
task set for his doing, if he has not 
correctly appreciated the need of the 
hour, if he has not wisely used the 
means and opportunity at his command, 
if he has failed to commend the Bureau 
to the confidence of Congress and the 
country, let him at once give place to 
another man. Congress never did a 
deed of more wisdom and statesmanship 
than it performed in establishing this 
Bureau; and no vague feeling or de- 
cided ‘conviction that it is a partial 
failure should operate now for its over- 
throw. The wise course for to-day 
does not lie in that direction; but it 
does lie in standing loyally by the Bu- 
reau and asking the President to give 
it a new head. It is too good a thing 
to be sacrificed for any one man, no 
matter what his character as a citizen 
and a gentleman, no matter how ar- 
duous and faithful his labors in the 
cause of education. If Congress, with 


whom rests the power of continuing 
it, is satisfied that the present Commis- 
sioner cannot, remain where he is with 
advantage to the public, let its mem- 
bers so signify to the President, and 
I do not in the least doubt that he will 
find a man both willing and competent 
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to realize the ideas on which the estab- 
lishment was founded. 

The transfer to this Bureau of the 
educational work of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau is, in my judgment, a thing 
every way to be desired. It will put 
the Bureau on a more sure footing of 
existence, for no sensible man denies 
that the nation has yet a large duty to 
perform toward the children of the 
South. We cannot make education 
compulsory till widely different views 
of constitutional power prevail than 
those now held by our publicists and 
legislators, but well-directed effort can 
make it vastly more general by stimu- 
lating desire and showing its value and 
necessity to the good of the Republic. 
However rascality and ignorance may 
triumph for a time, the cause of edu- 
cation must be the cause of govern- 
ment seeking perpetuity and advance- 
ment. The proposed transfer will give 
the Bureau of Education money and 
clerical force; with these it can be 
made what the school men of 1866 and 
the preceding years so wisely and ar- 
dently desired,—a strong and vital- 
izing power in promoting education 
everywhere. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
has confined itself mainly to effort 
among the colored people; it is time 
that distinctions of race and color in 
the advantage of governmental benefits 
cease, and that what money we have 
to give for increasing knowledge and 
intelligence, be shared by all the chil- 
dren of the nation alike; time, too, 
that the negro population should have, 
as Secretary Cox remarks, the advan- 
tage of methods of instruction which 
have been developed in the most er- 
lightened portions of the world. 

With the transfer must come en- 
larged endeavors on the part of the 
Bureau of Education to reach the 
masses ; efforts of wider scope to in- 
terest the school men as a body and as 
individuals in the work that may be 
done and should be done through their 














central organization. 
in this direction it is imperative that 
the Bureau so enlist the sympathies of 
school officers that it can get reports 


As a first step 


by simply calling for them. It has no 
authority for demanding them, and can 
inflict no penalty on those who decline 
to furnish them; and therefore should 
have such support from Congress, and 
such confidence from the country that 
neglect to forward them would be re- 
regarded as a grave failure of public 
duty. As a second step the Bureau 
should seek, earnestly and strenuously, 
to bring about uniformity of action on 
the part of those who collect school 
statistics. In one of his reports Com- 
missioner Barnard says, “at the pres- 
ent time there are no two States or 
cities in which the returns include the 
same particulars, or between which a 
rigid comparison as to schools can be 
instituted ; and in more than half of 
the States the returns are so incom- 
plete that they are almost worthless 
as indications of the real work done or 
attempted.” The Bureau might care- 
fully prepare a form for school returns ; 
and it ought to be of such standing 
that a request to have the returns 
made in this form would meet with 
compliance, for “the condition and 
progress of education in the several 
States and Territories ” can never be 
shown till some degree of uniformity 
has been reached in these statistical 
reports. As a third step the Bureau 
should labor, patiently and persevering- 
ly, to fill the people of the South with 
a zealous desire for the establishment 
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of common schools, and a fervid thirst 
for that knowledge in which is moral 
power. This must be done by bring- 
ing into the work the best class of 
native citizens. The Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau has done a good work, but it has 
not much gained the services or the 
sympathy of the Southern whites, and 
that section of our country will not 
reach its proper position till its native 
citizens are engaged, with those from 
the North, in helping on every effort 
toward the education of the whole 
body of children. As a fourth step 
the Bureau ought to interest itself, im- 
mediately and unweariedly, in the es- 
tablishment of wise and efficient school 
systems in all sections where the field 
is yet unoccupied. It can force noth- 
ing upon anybody, but there must be 
hundreds and thousands of counties 
and communities ready for the sowing 
of good seed, and going on blindly be- 
cause they know not the ways that 
have been approved by experience. 
And finally, with the proposed trans- 
fer once executed, the Bureau will be 
put on such vantage ground that it can 
easily commend itself to the great body 
of thinking and intelligent persons as 
an institution to be sustained with pride 
and alacrity ; so that none need ever 
more doubt, as so many of us do now, 
if it can be kept alive for another year, 
but all will delight in it as a source 
of vitalizing influence, and stand by it 
continually as a central sun in whose 
light is cheer and strength for the low- 
liest school-teacher and the most poorly 
paid school officer of our wide domain 
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TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN. 


A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. 


BY COL. FREDERIC INGHAM. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MABEL’S LANDING-PLACE. 


Tuts, then, was what Mabel had 
taken the ring on her finger for; 
what she had left her father’s house in 
Norfolk for; what she had started to 
see the world for! To find herself 
lying in these coarse homespun sheets, 
on that queer, high, creaking bedstead ; 
looking Harry Wadsworth’s picture 
in the face: opening her fingers to 
see if she could open them, after all 
that clinging to the rod and chain; 
and trying, by such foolish things as 
that, to keep herself from asking where 
Horace was — if he were in this world 
or in another; where his body was 
—ah! how wretched—and what 
she should do? ‘To pretend to drive 
these questions out of her head, she 
opened and shut her hands, and won- 
dered if the rust-stains would ever 
wash off, and looked at her wedding- 
ring, and remembered the parish church 
and that winter morning when Horace 
put it there. It was not in that way 
that she would forget asking where he 
was, or if he was in this world or 
another ! 

Mabel sat up in the bed. Every- 
thing seemed terribly still. She looked 
round the little room. There was not 
a shoe or stocking on the floor, nor 
any of her clothes on the one wooden 
chair. 

“ Alice!” cried Mabel at last. For 
“ Alice ” was the only name she knew 
of all the people who had surrounded 
her in these terrible hours. They had 
called the little girl “baby,” though 
she was four or five years old. The 
children had called their mother “ moth- 


er,” and “ Alice” was the only name 
that had been spoken. 

Alice did not come, but in her 
place a nice, motherly old lady came, 
who looked almost as different from 
anybody Mabel had ever seen before 
as if she had been one of Dutton’s 
Kermadeck men. But there was the 
touch of nature there, and Mabel and 
she were kin. 

“ Dear child,” said the old woman, 
“cannot you sleep any more? Do you 
feel at all rested ?” 

“Have they heard from my hus- 
band?” said Mabel, “have any more 
people been brought in ? are there any 
bodies ?” 

“ Bodies? Dear — no, no,” said Mrs. 
Morrow ;_“ do not be troubled about the 
others; there are plenty of people to 
take care of them, and they with their 
own boats too. Do not think about 
them, dear, and do not cry ; let me bring 
you a cup of tea, and then you shall 
have your clothes and dress yourself. 
The men will be back to supper, and 
we shall know all the news.” 

“ But tell me,” said Mabel, “ tell 
me where I am, and where I can write 
to? What must I do? I never was 
alone before. I never had to do any- 
thing before —like— like this, you 
know.” 

“ Like what, my dear lady ? — like 
taking a cup of tea—or like dressing 
yourself?” And Mrs. Morrow would 
not stop for an answer. There was 
a’ good deal of dry common-sense in 
Mrs. Morrow, who, after sixty years 
of emigration, of a new home, of 
birth, life, and death, of joy and of 
sorrow, was no longer a fool. She 





was, therefore, without knowing it, a 

















philosopher. “Come, Amandy-Ann,” 
she cried, bustling back into the kitch- 
en sitting-room, “ Come, Amandy-Ann, 
where are you? Here’s the English 
lady awake again, and nigh faint for 
her tea.” 

“ How did she know that I was an 
Englishwoman?” said Mabel to her- 
self. She forgot that if Mrs. Morrow 
had turned up at the Swaffham station 
in Norfolk near her father’s house, and 
had asked her, Mabel, the way to Cock- 
ley, she would have known that Mrs. 
Morrow was an American, though she 
only spoke ten words. “I must get 
up and do something,” said Mabel to 
herself again ; “ but how can I get up 
till they bring me my clothes?” 

So they succeeded in keeping her 
prisoner for a long hour, while she 
“ worried down ” the tea, and ate a slice 
of toast, and tried to eat a slice of 
corn-bread, which was new to her, and 
broke an egg, as Mrs. Morrow had 
never seen an egg broken before. 
When she had pretended to eat a part 
of the egg, Mrs. Morrow relented so far 
as to let Amanda Ann bring in some 
dry clothing,and so to emancipate Ma- 
bel from her prison. 

The men came home. An early tea 
was served,—a meal such as Mabel 
uever saw before. The men were cheery, 
though with no grounds intelligible for 
chveriness. But they explained that 
there were schooners which had run 
by Huron, and a certain brig which 
was known to be beating up to St. 
Clair, and two freight boats and a flat 
which were bound down the lake, and 
much more than poor Mabel could un- 
derstand, any of which alone could 
have rescued all the Deerhound’s peo- 
ple, if, as no man permitted himself to 
doubt, they were all in their quarter 
boats. Indeed, they could rescue them- 
selves. How many hundreds of thou- 
sands this cheerful fleet might rescue 
if it were combined in one, Mabel was 
too downcast to inquire. 
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Poor girl! she put this and that 
together so far as to make out that we, 
far away in No. 9, in Maine, were the 
only people in America near enough 
to her for her to confer with, and she 
asked Elnathan Morrow eagerly if he 
could not send a telegram to us from 
her. Of course he could. He would 
“hitch up” at once and drive over 
to Elyria and leave the despatch so it 
should go the first thing in the morn- 
ing So Mabel wrote : — 


“T am safe. But I do not know if 
Horace is. We were in the Deerhound. 
“ MaBEL DALRYMPLE. 
“ To Rev. Frederic Ingham, 
“No. 9, in the Third Range, Maine. 
“ By Skowhegan.” 


Mabel knew enough to know that 
a telegram must be short. But she 
was not much used to money yet, 
poor girl, and she did not know that 
as the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
coins it, that despatch cost Elnathan 
every cent of ready money he had laid 
up to pay his taxes with the next 
week. But if he had not had the 
money, Mrs. Morrow would have sent 
her three tea-spoons to the watch-mak- 
er at Elyria rather than have that 
message delayed. Elnathan rose from 
table before the rest of them, harnessed 
up, drove to Elyria, and the next morn- 
ing the Elyria “ Democrat ” announced 
that it stopped the press to say that 
four more persons had been rescued 
from the conflagration, a young En- 
glish lady, and her companion, the moth- 
er of two children, who were with her; 
and that “all these persons were now 
resting at the mansion-house of our 
estimable fellow-citizen, Elnathan Mor- 
row, Esq., who has favored us with 
this information.” 

After Elnathan had left, poor Ma 
bel did her very best not to be unso 
ciable. Her companion on the wreck 


was still sléeping off the strain, in the 
same bed with her two children. 
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“Do you know,” said Mabel, “ that 
the first thing I saw, when I opened 
my eyes, was the face of a friend? At 
least I call him a friend.” 

“Friend?” said Mrs. Morrow, 
troubled for a moment with the fear 
that the pretty English girl was wan- 
dering. “Who did you see?” 

“QO!” said Mabel, I only meant 
I saw hia picture — Mr. Wadsworth’s 
picture.” 

“ Did you know Harry Wadsworth ?” 
cried the old lady, and every one else 
at the table said in the same instant 
substantially the same thing. 

Mabel explained that she had never 
seen him herself, and, at once an air of 
disappointment showed that no one else 
at the table had ever seen him. But 
Mabel said to the youngest girl that if 
she would bring the little travelling 
bag which had hung at her side all 
through the night, she would show her 
something. So the bag was brought 
from behind the stove, and Mabel found 
that the key still turned in the rusted 
lock. She pulled out a wet handker- 
chief, rusty scissors, the sloppy stained 
bit of canvas work that she had been 
stitching on the afternoon before — was 
it yesterday afternoon or was it not 
some time in the last century? — and 
down at the bottom, she came to a 
mother-of-pearl card case, which had 
stood the whole, undiluted. Mabel 
wiped it dry, opened it, looked a 
moment at another picture which 
was not stained nor even wet, and 
from behind that picture pulled out 
her picture of Harry Wadsworth. It 
was the last thing that I gave her, ex- 
cept my blessing, when she left us at 
No. 9. 

And then she explained, and they 
explained. None of them had ever 
seen Harry in the flesh. But here 
was Mabel who had seen me, who had 
seen him, and she had seen letters 
that he wrote, and if her trunk were 
ever found, in her portfolio she had a 


note of his that I had given her. And 
they — they knew about him. Mrs. 
Elnathan Morrow —the pale, thin, 
pretty young woman, the mother of the 
baby, the one that had said so little, but 
had been frying the cakes all supper- 
time, — she came from Ethan, in Ver- 
mont. Her brother Samuel was one of 
the Will Morton Base Ball Club; and 
she had first met Elnathan, if she would 
have told the truth, at a reading club at 
Ethan, where Will Morton read “ Monte 
Cristo” and “Lady Geraldine” to 
them. And her pale face flushed at 
last, and her silence thawed, and she 
did leave the griddle at last and came 
and sat at the corner of the table, as 
she warmed up to tell how Will Mor- 
ton laid down the book one night, and 
talked to them all about Harry. And 
of course she told many stories of him, 
which I cannot repeat here; and then 
Mabel got to telling some stories that 
I had told her. And Celia felt as if 
Mabel and she were old friends, and told 
her more about Will Morton, and about 
their life in Ethan, and about the base 
ball club, and about her brother Sam, 
who had gone to Minnesota. She told 
about her own marriage, and how 
strange it seemed to her to come out 
here ; and Mabel learned that between 
Ethan in Vermont and the Southern 
shore of Lake Erie, there was as much 
difference as between Cockley in Nor- 
folk and Ethan in Vermont, and she 
learned that she was not the only girl 
that had left her father’s house to find 
a strange, very strange home. If 
Harry Wadsworth had never done any- 
thing else, he had made sisters of those 
two women. So they all talked and 
talked. Just after the June sunset the 
youngest children slipped in with two 
great bowls of beautiful strawberries, 
and Mabel ate from these as she talked, 
almost unconsciously. The fire in the 
stove went down, the griddle-cakes 
grew cold, and it was dark, when their 
long croon was interrupted, as Mrs. 
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Palmer, Mary’s companion in misfor- 
tune, opened the kitchen door and came 
in. 

CHAPTER V. 


OF HORACE. 


Horace? he had been knocked on 
the head, as he was at work on the for- 
ward deck, very early in the business. 
Some one in the pilot’s box hove an 
axe forward to the mate, who had called 
for it. Horace was stepping across 
hastily, the axe struck him in the fore- 
head, knocked him down, and he lay 
there senseless. The water leaking 
from the hose that they were working 
with, dribbled down on his face some- 
times, but nobody could stop to nurse 
him. 

But, when the game was played 
through, when the last quarter boat 
hauled up under the bow of the Deer- 
hound, and the mate for the last time 
came on board, and said to the captain 
“You must come now, sir, there is 
not a living cat on the vessel,” the 
captain pointed to Horace as he lay 
there, and said, “ Silas, we will heave 
him down, too. Perhaps there’s life in 
him. Whether there is or not, it sha’n’t 
be said that the only two English peo- 
ple in the boat went to the bottom. 
Handsome fellow he is,” and the cap- 
tain took Horace by the shoulders, and 
Silas took him under his hips and car- 
ried the senseless body to the opening 
in the rail; they called two firemen 
who stood on the thwarts and handed 
it down, and laid it along as best they 
could, on the after thwart and in the 
hollow behind it. Then the boat-hooks 
shoved her off, and the boat followed 
the others. 

“Those women,” said Silas, medita- 
tively, “must have stifled in ten min- 
utes after he sent them there. What 
on airth made him tell them to go 
into the ladies’ saloon ? ” 

Horace was not killed. Else these 
pages were not here. The captain 
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never believed he was killed. As soon 
as the men gave way at the oars, 
and the boat was well off the wreck, 
the captain cut off the waist buttons 
of Horace’s clothes, laid bare his breast, 
untied his neck-cloth, and again and 
again flung water in his face, as he lay 
in the arms of that good-natured Ger- 
man, who was wondering perhaps, if 
this were the usual mode of travel in 
America. In fifteen minutes the mas- 
cular, full-blooded young Englishman 
opened his eyes; in three more he was 
wondering ; then he shook himself free, 
sat up, put his hand to his head, looked 
round, and began to ask questions. 
The burning Deerhound could still 
be seen, and in reply, the captain 
pointed her out to him far astern. 
Then how boldly the captain lied, 
as the poor wretch asked after Mabel. 
You would have thought Mabel was 
in a Lord Mayor’s barge, lying upon 
cushions, fanned by Cupids and rowed 
by Naiads, so emphatic were the Cap- 
tain’s assurances of her comfort and 
safety — assurances which Horace was 
just stupid enough, with the blow, to 
believe. He grew faint again with his 
effort, needed a little of the Jamaica 
the captain gave him, and sank back, 
with his eyes blurred and his head 
spinning, on the German's shoulder. 
Then it was that the second botch 
was made in the proceedings of that 
night. The boats were all pulling for 
Huron, against a heavy western breeze 
which was freshening into a gale. The 
captain’s boat was the last of the little 
squadron, which was pulling in order 
— it must be near twenty miles — 
that they might not risk the beaching 
business with that heavy sea on. By 
daybreak the others were all safe, 
and were telegraphed as safe all over 
the country, while the same telegram 
reported that the Captain’s boat 
was not heard from, and that two 
women and two children, and an 
Englishman, name not known, had 














gone down in the Deerhound. This 
botch all resulted, because, as the cap- 
tain’s boat slowly followed the others, 
they crossed the line of the little 
Canadian brig which was beating 
across the fake back and forth, work- 
ing her way home from Buffalo to 
Amherstburg. It was a natural thing, 
of course, to answer her friendly hail, 
@ very natural thing to run along- 
side, a natural thing to take the 
line her skipper threw, a natural 
thing to go on board, all of them, 
and to take the boat in tow. Then, 
as towards morning, the gale did 
freshen, and they had to stay ou board, 
it was natural to stay. But because 
of all this, so natural at every step, 
when in the fog of the next day she 
went ashore and bilged on Pelee 
Island, and they all crawled to land 
in wet jackets, that was a pity. That 
was the reason that for four days 
Horace thought his wife was in heaven ; 
and that for three of those same four 
days she was more and more sure he 
was there. 

But Horace also fitted off his tele- 
gram to No. 9, in the third range. 
And his telegram worked through 
rather faster than hers, though it started 
later. The two arrived at Skowhegan 
the same night. And one express 
messenger was started for No. 9 in the 
morning with the two. The weak- 
minded brother neglected to bring any 
newspaper with him, so that all that 
Polly and I knew was in these 
words : — 

“We were in the Deerhound. 
Mabel is lost. Address Detroit. 

“ Horace DALRYMPLE.” 
and in these, as above, — 

“Tam safe. But I do not know if 
Horace is. We were in the Deer- 
hound. MaseL DALRYMPLE.” 

What the Deerhound was or where 
they were, we did not know. But 
Mabel’s despatch was dated Elyria 
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and Horace’s was dated London, C. 
W., and we knew that C. W. did not 
mean West Centre of the real London, 
but Canada West of the — new one. 

Poor souls! Lake Erie was between 
them, — and neither knew if the other 
were alive. 

We gave the boy his supper, fed 
his horse well, admonished him to 
bring a newspaper another time, and 
started him back with the return de- 
spatches: — 


“ Your husband is well. Address 
him at Detroit. F. INGHAM.” 

“Your wife is well. Find her at 
Elyria. F. IneHam.” 


And with hopes that they would 
not go Evangelining and Gabrieling it 
all over the Western country till they 
died, we went to bed, still wishing 
the boy had brought a newspaper. 
and wondering what had happened to 
the Deerhound. 

Mabel got that despatch the third 
night, so she slept comfortably and 
happy. Two days still it was before 
she had anything but the telegram to 
live upon; but the telegram was enough, 
and good Mrs. Morrow's chicken fixings 
and strawberries and “ young Hyson ” 
all helped a little. And they fitted 
off poor Mrs. Palmer, and little Alice 
and “baby,” for Philadelphia. She 
thought she might as well go to Phila- 
delphia as anywhere. And at last, five 
days, I believe, after the night of hor- 
rors, Horace came up behind Mabel, 
as she sat in the piazza with Celia’s 
baby in her arms, put his brown hands 
on her two cool cheeks, bent over and 
kissed her, upside down! And Mabel 
did not faint away ! 


The next morning Dalrymple wrote 
to me at considerable length, giving 
some hint of the story I have been 
telling, and of his plans for refitting 


himself and his wife. Here is the end 


of the letter : — 
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“While all this goes forward we 
shall stay here, knowing where we are 
well off. Poor Mabel really is at 
home here with these nice people, 
who are just what you would call 
clever — as kind as they can be. Do 
you know, as soon as she opened her 
eyes, she saw Wadsworth’s picture, and 
it proved that the waves had flung her 
upon one more of what she calls the 
Harry Wadsworth homes. And I,— 
before this poor skipper I tell you of 
and I had talked five minutes on the 
logs there on Pelee Island, watching 
his little vessel as she ground to pieces, 
I found he was one-of Wadsworth’s 
men! What do you think of that? 
He was a rough customer, but when I 
said something sympathetic about the 
loss of the vessel, he answered as 
cheerfully as a bird, evidently knowing 
that it was all right. I told him he 
was a philosopher. ‘No, he said, 
very simply, handing me back my 


pipe from which he was lighting his, 
‘it is not my philosophy, it is my re- 


ligion. But I don’t like to call it so. 
Our notion is that a man had better 
not talk much about his religion, cer- 
tainly had better not think at all about 
saving his soul. We think he’d better 
do what he can to save other people’s 
souls, or if he isn’t strong that way, 
save their bodies, or keep them from 
the devil, some way; and forget he 
has any soul himself, if he can’t do 
better.’ 

“ Only think, Ingham, of my hearing 
such words of wisdom out on a fresh- 
water beach, that did not know enough 
to have the tide rise. ‘ Who do you 
mean by we,’ I said. ‘0,’ said he, a 
little nervously this time, ‘a little set 
of us, who don’t care to make any 
noise about our club ; we call ourselves 
Harry Wadsworth’s men.’ 

“Ingham, I started as if I had been 
shot. Then I was afraid for a minute 
I was not right in my head, after this 


dig the axe had given me. But it was 
Vou. I. — No. 3. 25 
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quite clear that the man, and the lake, 
and the logs were there, and I ques- 
tioned him further. He made no se- 
cret of it; there were thirty or forty of 
them who had arranged to get together 
sometimes, in Detroit, to help each 
other as well as they could, in their 
charities, which he represented as mere 
nothings, but which I found afterwards 
were what the world’s people would 
make quite a fuss about, mostly among 
emigrants and sailors. This man, 
Woodberry, said, as simply as he said 
everything else, that it was the only 
way he had ever experienced religion ; 
that his father and mother were relig- 
ious people, and he had a brother who 
was a Baptist minister; but that he 
did not make much of their notions or 
their way, but that these Wadsworth 
people pulled him through a hard turn 
once when they found him sick in a 
sailor boarding-house, and he had found 
since, that their religion proved a very 
good religion for him. 

“ When we passed through Detroit, 
he took me round to one of their meet- 
ings. It had some of the fuss and 
form that you and I have seen at 
lodge, and division, and communica- 
tion meetings all the world over, but 
it had a perfectly healthy tone, was 
true as truth, and tremendously ener- 
getic. There was no vow of secrecy, 
but great unwillingness to get into the 
newspaper. When I showed ‘my pic- 
ture of Wadsworth, I became quite a 
hero. They were glad to hear of the 
founder of their club from one side 
more. Reme:nber that, till that mo- 
ment, I was in the clothes I swam 
ashore in. What should you say if I 
told you that it was the President of 
the Harry Wadsworth Club who in- 
troduced me to the Detroit banker 
who honored the draft on New York, 
in which I am at this moment dressed, 
and with which I am shod and hatted. 
So much for the photograph. 

“They have told me of three or 
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886 Ten Times 


four other clubs somewhat like their 
own. But I do not think there is 
any effort made to form clubs. It is 
rather an accident as people drift to- 
gether. I found they knew all your 
story of the meeting at the funeral, 
what you call ‘Ten times one is ten.’ 
Some of them were friends of Mer- 
ton’s, some of them had known Profes- 
sor Widdifield’s scholars. ‘They had a 
printed list of the ‘original ten,’ as 
they called them. I showed them 
Mrs. Ingham’s calendar of the one 
hundred and three people who had had 
their lives lifted up, and made less 
selfish in their different ways, as that 
man’s central influence extended. That 
pleased them; they had not, for in- 
stance, known anything about the 
Kermadeck Islands, nor what had be- 
come of you or Mrs. Emerson. I 
showed them Mrs. Emerson’s letter to 
me, and told them about my visit to 


One is Ten. 


Mrs. Merriam. And then one of these 
statistical brethren proposed a count, 
whereat a more godly brother quoted 
Scripture and explained about David's 
census. None the less did they count 
up the people they knew and I knew 
who this day count Harry Wadsworth 
as personal friend, personal comforter, 
adviser, and help to them. Ingham, 
there were one thousand and twenty- 
three ! 

“T will write you again before we 
leave here. The house has but three 
reoms, but they make us very comfort- 
able. Mabel needs rest, and has to 
get clothed again. 

“Truly yours, H. D.” 


I read that letter to Polly, and she 
said, “Ten times a hundred is a thou- 
sand. It was only six years ago.” 

( To be continued.) 





SYMPATHY. 


I lie in tears; but hear a voice that says, — 

Weep thou with those that weep, and smile with those that smile! 
“Who smiles with me?” I cry. My eyes I raise, 

And find Thy holy presence smiling all the while. 





The Craminer. 
No. III. 


THERE are authors, and there are writers, alas. The authors, as their 
name imports, increase the amount of men’s knowledge, or cheerfulness, 
or courage; sometimes they increase the amount of their despair, and 
their wickedness and ignorance; sometimes they improve the methods of 
their thought and statement. The writers write. They do not augment 
anything. To appearance they increase the amount of written and 
printed paper; but, as it happens, the demand for white paper is so large 
that active collectors are kept at work almost under their eyes, gather- 
ing up their written and printed paper, passing it rapidly into carts and 
bins, whence it is taken into vats where by means of alkaline and other 
washes it is relieved from the iron and lampblack spread upon its surface. 
It is then passed through -other processes, and becomes white paper 
again so soon, that these people do not, in fact, really augment the 
amount of printed paper, if that were an object. It is all as the solo 
dancer in the ballet goes rapidly up the stage and down the stage and 
round the stage and round the other way, and at last, amid thunders 
of applause, stops, breathless, with hands extended, and one leg, — 
human nature, alas, requiring the other for pedestal,—and then looks, 
with a firmly adjusted smile, upon the spectators, as if to ask, “ What do 
you think of that ?” 

To which the judicious spectator is tempted to reply, “I think you 
are just where you were when you began, only you seem much more 
tired than you did then.” 

These people who write for the sake of writing, affect you like elocu- 
tionists who speak for the sake of speaking, like fencing masters who 
fence for the sake of fencing, or like little children who talk without 
having anything to say, simply for the sake of talking. 

The authors, on the other hand, or increasers of the world’s stock of 
ideas or material, seem always to have attained their ability in other lines 
than literature, —and to make the pen only their means of expression, 
—just as they take and compel the service of any other agent. General 
Sheridan would hardly thank anybody, who in an estimate of his life 
and caréer, laid any great stress on his good horsemanship, or advised 
him to ride one unnecessary inch, because he rode well. He would 
say, perhaps, ‘‘ every gentleman should ride well;” certainly he would 
say, “‘every soldier should ride well;” and because he himself rides 


well, he does not devote his life to riding well, far less open a school 
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for riding; or a circus for the display of riding. Just so General Grant 
is one of the most successful authors of our time. Few men use the 

English language better than he does. But his reputation in this matter. 
springs from the fact that he never writes anything unless he has some 

thing to say. And if, on the 19th of April, 1861, Captain Grant, in- 

stead of doing what he did, had highly resolved that he would be a man 

of letters, and had written out an article for some monthly journal then 

recently established, —if he had devoted himself since to a life of litera- 

ture, to the study of style, and to questions of criticism, he would not be 

to-day one of the few successful authors. 

Whoever visits the warehouses of our friends of the American News 
Company in Nassau Street, and for a few minutes watches the process by 
which every day one or two million,—not strictly of Otp anp New, 
but of the Older and Newer periodicals, including our own magazine, are 
distributed to a hungry and waiting world, — takes at the first moment, 
the impression, that to produce the weekly ten million copies the industry 
of a continent must be needed, and that the other more vulgar arts of 
production must come to an end ;—that the people of America, naked as 
in another Eden, from the stoppage of all looms, will be compelled as in 
another Eden to eat apples, even though forbidden, from the stoppage 
of all the crops of breadstuffs. It seems clear that everybody must be writ- 
ing for the ‘ Ledger” and its imitations, or must be attending to the com- 
position and the press-work. A similar terror comes over the person 
who serves at the bureau of the reception of MSS. for a newly established 
monthly. When so many persons are explaining to him the griefs by 
which life has been rendered a blank to them and all their powers but 
that of writing poor verses have been paralyzed, can there be enough 
persons left to carry on the work of the world, —or as the Duke of Wel- 
lington put it, to keep her Majesty’s government going? The relief for 
such terror comes, when it is explained to the sight-seer at the news office, 
by the more practised critic at the journal, — that the people who write 
anything worth reading are those who are at the same time fighting the 
Queen’s enemies, or reaping the food for the Republic ;— that these copy- 
ists and letterers, to translate their favorite word, litterateurs, — though 
they do not advance the work of the world, do not materially hinder 
those who do, and perhaps need only a caution to go solidly to work in 
suppressing some rebellion or filling up some yawning gulf,— from which 
work, ten years hence, they shall emerge, with an accumulation of valu- 
able experience or observation, worth recording for the benefit of others. 

A few such workmen have recorded their experiences in books named 
below; of a few more the lives have been written by their, friends. A 
few more, from keen observation of men, have been able to make the 
world’s life merrier, its sleep the sounder, or its evenings mere cheerful. 





Rénan’s Paul. 


RENAN’S PAUL! 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


BeErore proceeding to examine this 
_ work of Rénan, we must say a word 
of its American translation. This is 
about as poor as it could well be made. 
It is altogether too bad for a publisher, 
with the position of Mr. Carleton, to 
put books like Rénan’s into the hands 
of translators who are the merest begin- 
ners. A school-girl who had read 
French for three months, could do 
better, with the aid of a dictionary and 
grammar than the present translator. 
We presume that “ Ingersoll Lock- 
wood ” is not a nom de plume for such 
a school-girl; for we see it appended 
to Washington letters which affect to 
be written by a man. But if it be, 
we hope she will abstain from transla- 
ting any more French books until she 
has taken a few lessons, and read at 
least half a dozen works in the language, 
of which at present she knows none 
of the idioms. A little English gram- 


mar also would help her. The Freneh 
of Rénan is so pure, his sentences so 
simple, that it would seem impossible, 
even by an effort, to make as many 
blunders as are to be found on every 
page of the present so-called transla- 


tion. The result is that only a very 
imperfect idea of the original can be 
obtained from its English namesake. 

We will give a few proofs of this crit- 
icism — taken almost at random. Of 
mistranslations which confuse or change 
the sense of the original, the following 
are examples. Rénan says (page xii.) 
“that nothing is less certain than the 
title of the Epistle to the Ephesians.” 
The translator makes him say the 
exact opposite, — “ This designation is 
no less than certain” (page 14). On 
page Ixxvi. Rénan, in speaking of the 
period to be described in his last 

1 Saint Paul, par Ernest Rénan, membre de l’In- 
stitute. Paris : Michel Lévy. . 

Saint Paul. By Ernest Rénan. Translated 


from the original French by Ingersoll Lockwood. 
New York: G. W. Carleton, Publisher. 
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volumes, says, “when the last writing 
of the New Testament is finished, the 
authority of the Church established, etc., 
Christianity is completed” (“ est com- 
plet”). The translation says, “ when 
once the last writing of the New Testa- 
ment shall be edited ; when once the 
authority of the Church shall be estab- 
lished, ete., then Christianity will be 
complete” (page 47). The reader would 
suppose that all this is something which 
is yet to take place, whereas Rénan is 
speaking of what happened when Chris- 
tianity was finished. Page 52, the 
English has “ the common liberty of our 
modern society,” for “ banale liberte,” 
which means a liberty devoid of in- 
terest and value. Page 97, he says the 
Jews considered a miracle “a doctrine 
of argument.” Rénan says they re- 
garded it as a “doctrinal argument.” 
He leaves words untranslated, as “ vi- 
veurs,” “ patois,” or translates them 
into something less intelligible, as 
“ pastiches” (page 13) into “ pastic- 
cios.” Instead of finding an English 
equivalent, this translator gives us 
always either the word in Spiers & 
Surenne, or the English word which 
most resembles the FYench, whether 
it has the same meaning or some other. 
Where Rénan (page 2) speaks of a 
degraded population, the result of ages 
of corruption (“nés d’une pourriture 
séculaire”), our literal translator says, 
“ degraded beings, offspring of a secular 
putrefaction.” Where Rénan says 
that Paul declined taking with him 
“une compagne,” “a _ wife,’ the 
translator, not noticing the feminine 
article, informs us that the apostle 
systematically refused to have “a com- 
panion in his apostolic mission and 
labors ” (page 50), which is a rather 
startling statement, when we read on 
that he took a companivn, or when we 
recollect Barnabas, Silas, Luke, Tim- 
othy, and all his other associates, 
When Rénan mentions the great critic, 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, our friend 
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always calls him Bauer, whom most 
readers recollect as a very different 
person. Page 206, he translates, 
“raisons d’étre” “ claims to existence.” 
Page 333, Rénan speaks of “ ces villes 
banales,” which the translator ren- 
ders “these socage cities,” instead 
of “ commonplace cities,” or some term 
to express their want of character. 
One does not see at first where this 
phrase “socage” came from, or why 
he uses it. But turning to the Dic- 
tionary, we see that he looked out the 
word “banale,” and found one mean- 
ing in Spiers to be “subject to so- 
come.” Being as much puzzled as 
before, he then turned to his English 
Dictionary, to see what “so-come ” 
meant, and found himself referred to 
“socage.” Unable to go further, he 
translates “ socage” and leaves it to 
his readers to find out at their con- 
venience what it means. That the 
feudal system, with its “socage ” and 
“so-come,” could hardly have prevailed 
in the cities of Asia Minor in the first 


century, does not in the least trouble 
our translator. On the same page, Ré- 
nan says that in these cities of the East 
all sorts of thimgs, good and bad, beau- 
tiful and hateful, meet together — “se 


rencontrent.” He translates it, “ are 
met with.” “ Everything,” continues 
Rénan, “is found in them, except what 
constitutes an old local aristocracy — 
I mean those who cherish in common 
the same glorious memories.” The 
translator has it, “ Everything is found 
here excepting what constitutes an old 
aristocratic locality. I refer to glorious 
recollections indulged in in common.” 
Mr. Lockwood’s English is not much 
better than his French. In the next 
sentence to that last quoted, he speaks 
of “almost every one knowing each 
other.” Page 14, he informs us that 
Paul “gives rise to pretexts under 
which to speak of his ministry.” On 
the next page he states that the Apostle 
dwells on some point “ which possesses 
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appropriateness.” At the end of the 
Introduction Rénan says, “ He who can 
succeed in accomplishing one out of 
two of the purposes of his life should 
not complain of his fate.” The trans- 
lator, not finding the expression strong 
enough, makes him say that he “should 
not grumble against destiny.” A sen- 
tence on page 53, of twenty words, 
contains three errors. “The local 
patois which the Greek had not rooted 
up in the country were the cause of 
it.” The final “it” has no proper 
relation to any precedent, — “ patois ” 
when used as an English word, is 
singular,—and in this case should 
have been translated “ dialects.” But 
we will here take leave of our trans- 
lator, who is not to blame for trying 
to earn his penny; though we must 
find fault with the publisher who puts 
such a work into such hands. 


In considering Rénan’s work, we 
are struck with its particular merit as 
a story. He narrates the life of Paul 
during the period contained in this 
volume, so as to make quite an inter- 
esting narrative. Fragments of the 
epistles are inserted in their proper 
places, and these are so well translated 
or paraphrased as to add to the life of 
the picture. It is a book to be read 
through at a sitting; and really seems 
like a new story. This partly arises 
from M. Rénan’s making very free use 
of the speculations of the Tiibingen 
school, and accepting the results of 
their criticism as unquestionable facts. 
Thus he takes for granted the purpose 
of the book of Acts to cover over the 
real and bitter quarrel between James 
and his followers, and our Apostle. 
He assumes that those who came from 
James to Antioch were emissaries 
sent by James to oppose and resist 
Paul. He thinks the Epistle of Jude 
was written purposely against - him. 
All the bitter hatred of this epistle, he 
believes, is directed against Paul. Paul 
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is the new Balaam, the new Cain, the 
wandering star to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness forever. The 
first and second chapters of the book of 
Revelation are “a cry of hate against 
Paul and his friends.”! By thus 
putting James at the head of the Ju- 
daizing opposition to the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, we have quite a lively 
interest imparted to the story. Our 
author says (note to page 304) that 
this comparison of Paul with Balaam 
“is the electric spark which enables 
us to follow through the darkness the 
current of hatred against Paul.” A 
conjecture under the treatment of our 
lively writer, is very speedily regarded 
as a fact. On page 300, he says that 
the epistle of Jude may be, very pos- 
sibly, one of the Anti-Pauline letters. 
After giving us a translation of it, he 
immediately goes on—“ Paul, from 
this moment, was for a large part of 
the church a very dangerous heretic, a 
false apostle, a new Balaam, a Jezebel, 


and to say all in two words, a Simon 


Magus. It was the business of Peter 
everywhere to follow and expose him.” 
All this is taken from Baur, and is 
worked up very well into an interest- 
ing story. The Apostles contend on the 
scene like the gods in Homer. The 
careful and learned studies of the Ger- 
man critics are transformed into a 
brilliant narration of matters of fact. 
There is no hesitation in this alert pen. 
“Let us have results, not processes,” 
is his maxim. 

In the same easy way he treats the 
epistles. He is determined, that, at 
all events, they shall be plain. The 
traditional obscurity vanishes at once, 
and we wonder why we could ever 
have thought there was any difficulty 
in these Pauline letters. The current 
of thought sweeps on in the brightest 
sunlight, and we see perhaps for the 
first time what the Apostle means. 
Any difficult passage is put aside, or 

1 Rénan, p. 367. 
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explained into something quite simple. 
We journey through the Epistle to the 
Romans, or that to the Galatians, as in 
a first-class railway car. As we look 
out from the windows, and find our- 
selves surmounting the easy grades, 
and crossing the high passes, we recol- 
lect how we used painfully to climb 
these steeps staff in hand, and bless 
the engineering skill of modern criti- 
cism. 

In this sense, no doubt, the work is 
a good and useful one. To introduce 
meaning into the writings of Paul, is 
the first step. Some meaning leads, 
sooner or latter, to the true meaning, 
but obscurity leads nowhere. We, 
therefore, are grateful for a readable, 
intelligible book, and hope that some 
time or other we shall have a good 
English translation of it. 

In his Introduction, M. Rénan 
examines the question of the authen- 
ticity of Paul’s writings. He divides 
the thirteen epistles into five classes, 
as follows :— 

1. Undisputed and _ indisputable. 
Galatians, First and Second Corin- 
thians, Romans. 

2. Certainly authentic, though some 
objections have been made against 
them. First and Second Thessalo- 
nians, and Philippians. 

3. Probably authentic, though se- 
rious objections have been made to 
them. Colossians and Philemon. 

4. Doubtful. Ephesians. 

5. False. The three pastoral epis- 
tles. 

In discussing these points, M. Rénan 
follows De Wette, Baur, etc. and 
merely popularizes their arguments. 
It is assumed, on the basis of 2d Thess. 
ii. 2, that there were already false 
epistles circulating in Paul’s name, — 
and that the special salutation in his 
own hand, was a precaution against 
forgery. But there are two difficulties 
in the way of this supposition. What 
motive could there be for forging an 
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epistle, and how could it be thought 
that such a forgery would escape 
detection? Long after the death of a 
writer, when he has become a great 
‘authority, documents may be forged in 
his name to add their weight to some 
party or opinion. But Paul had no 
such authority during his life, as we see 
from his genuine letters. He was 
obliged to argue, plead, defend himself 
against attacks and calumnies. If he 
could not use his authority himself, in 
his own behalf, how could it avail 
when used by others against him? If 
2d Thess. ii. 2, proves anything, it 
proves that forged epistles circulated 
during his life — which seems incred- 
ible. This passage, therefore, probably 
refers to what he actually said in his 
first epistle, and should be translated, 
* Be not troubled by any spiritual com- 
munication, nor by any teaching or let- 
ter, as if this doctrine came from me.” 
M. Rénan may be right in assuming 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
the pastoral letters, are not Pauline. 
But if not, it is very difficult to ex- 
plain why they were written, or by 
whom. The chief objection to the 
Epistle to the Ephesians is, that it re- 
peats the substance of the Epistle to 
the Colossians. But would an impos- 
tor forge a letter in order merely to re- 
peat what had been said in the true 
epistle? Persons often write several 
letters at the same time to different 
friends, containing nearly the same 
thoughts and expressions. The object 
of the Apostle was not to be original, 
but to edify the churches. It never 
occurred to him while writing, that his 
letters might some day be collected and 
published, and that critics in a future 
age would accuse him of tautology. 
Not to dwell on this point, let us 
consider for a moment M. Rénan’s view 
of the character of Paul. He means 
to do justice to him, and says excellent 
things about him. But he often seems 
to misunderstand him. Thus, for in- 
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stance, M. Rénan tells us (page 416), 
that “ the great chimera of the speedy 
coming of the Kingdom of God was 
in some sort the creator and mother of 
the new religion.” He who believes 
that a chimera can be the cause of the 
greatest historic -movement in the life 
of humanity, is more of a critic than a 
philosopher. On the same page he 
places Paul below Marcus Aurelius 
and Socrates, because the former, he 
supposes, was incapable of practising 
the highest virtues without hope of a 
resurrection. But why not quote Paul’s 
other saying in his favor, in which he 
declares himself willing to be “ accursed 
from Christ” if only his brethren 
might be saved. He said that despair 
would come over him if there were no 
resurrection; but the reason he gives 
is that in that case Ohrist could not 
have risen. It would be the loss of 
his faith in a risen and living Christ, 
above him yet with him — his strength, 
his peace, his life. Then, indeed, in 
losing his living Christ, he would be 
of all men the most miserable — but 
not because of the loss of future re- 
wards, but of his present master. 

We are obliged to say that M. Ré- 
nan’s view of human nature, and his 
own ideal of genius and greatness, in- 
capacitate him from understanding 
either Jesus or Paul. He praises the 
one and underrates the other from the 
standpoint of the Roman Catholic and 
Gallican Church. A Frenchman “by 
nature” and a Roman Catholic by ed- 
ucation, he conceives of Truth as essen- 
tially inferior to Love, and so degrades 
both. Truth with him degenerates 
into the belief of dogma, and love into 
a limitless good-nature. Jesus is the 
type of the latter, Paul of the former. 
He describes Jesus (page 567) as “an 
ideal of kindness (bonté) and beauty.” 
“Paul,” he says, on page 236, “ had 
not the adorable indulgence of Jesus, 
his habit of excusing everything, his 
Divine incapacity of seeing evil!” The 
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real tendernezs of Jesus, his infinite 
grace, would disappear at once, if it 
were true that he could not see evil. 
What goodness is there in forgiving sin 
which we do not see? All greatness 
and goodness, whether in Paul or Jesus, 
consist in the marriage of truth and 
love. Truth without love, is not truth, 
but hard dogmatism ; and love without 
truth, is not love, but weak good-na- 
ture. To be loved so, is to be injured ; 
as we say a child is “spoiled” by such 
false love from an indulgent mother. 
This is M. Rénan’s conception of Jesus. 
He is a weak, affectionate person, un- 
able to see evil in anything. Did he 
not see evil, then, in the Pharisees ? 
Was there no edge in his awful denun- 
ciations of the hypocrites? The power 
of the love of Jesus lay in the very 
fact that he saw the evil of evil, felt 
the sinfulness of sin, more deeply than 
any one else. Others see it in the 
poisonous fruit, he saw it in the fatal 
germ. He could love men, though he 


saw all their weakness and sin — that 


was the grandeur of his love. He saw 
in Peter, the lying denial of himself, 
before it was uttered ; he saw the fickle 
treachery of his nation, the hard prej- 
udice of the priests, the cold cruelty 
of the Romans, the cowardice of friends, 
the bitter malignity of foes, and yet, 
instead of becoming cynical, he grew 
more full of pity for these wretched 
darkened souls, He bore their sins on 
his heart, and took them away by his 
forgiving love. He hoped fur them, 
he felt sure of the ultimate triumph in 
their souls of good over evil. He 
called Peter a Satan, and yet told him 
when he was converted, to strengthen 
his brethren. To Jesus the two an- 
tagonist laws of our being, truth and 
love, were equally venerable. He saw 
the inevitable consequences of right 
and wrong, to lift and degrade. To 
him, it seemed better to pluck out a 
right eye, than to be corrupted by it. 
Better enter into life mutilated, with 
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half one’s powers and affections unde- 
veloped, than to be corrupted by passion, 
blackened by selfishness. Jesus was the 
fool of no weak optimism, which con- 
founds right and wrong, good and evil. 
The essential meaning of his Atonement 
is, that in him were perfectly reconciled 
and harmonized the law of Truth, which 
will die rather than commit sin, and 
the law of Love which is willing to die 
in order to save the sinner. 

And it was because Paul caught the 
spirit of this great synthesis, that he 
became the Apostle of Christ. He also 
saw good and evil, in all their abso- 
lute contrast of light and shade. He 
also gave his life a ransom for many. 
M. Rénan takes a very low view of 
Paul, by making of him a mere man 
of action. He was a man of thought 
and affection too. Let us understand 
that all greatness consists in the posses- 
sion of the antagonist elements of Life. 
This alone gives permanent power over 
the minds and hearts of men. The 
difference between Paul and Jesus was 
not that one was a man of truth, full 
of intellectual activity, and the other a 
man of love, full of boundless good-na- 
ture. Paul’s heart was as large as his 
head, but in him these elements were 
imperfectly harmonized, while in Jesus 
the synthesis was so complete that 
every act and word of his life seem to 
proceed equally from his sight of law 
and his redeeming grace. His soul 
was in perfect poise, and so it is said 
that in him dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. In Paul also dwelt 
the fulness of the Godhead, but in 
irregular activity. Sometimes Paul 
leaned too much in one direction, some- 
times in the opposite. His faults were 
great faults, greatly atoned for by a 
noble magnanimity of confession and 
return. Toward the close of his life, 
his mind was tuned to a serener uni- 
son. His violence disappears in the 
last epistles. He sits now in heavenly 
places with his master. Passionate 
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hatred of evil, passionate abhorrence 
of error, have disappeared in a perfect 
sense of the Divine Will and Love rul- 
ing above, below, and within. 

In his closing chapter, M. Rénan, as 
it seems to us, undervalues both the 
work and character of Paul. “ Paul is 
inferior to the other Apostles; for he 
has not seen Christ. His Christ is a 
phantom of his own creation, the work 
of his own mind.” Yes, if the true 
Christ is the Roman Catholic Christ, 
with head bowed like a bulrush, a 
man of pure sentiment, “ the father of 
those who seek in ideal dreams the re- 
pose of their souls,” then Paul we admit 
did not see him. His Christ was not 
this feminine saint, flying from reality 
to dreams. But in some respects, Paul 
knew Jesus more intimately than those 
who had seen him in the flesh. No 
other Apostle understood as well as he 
the meaning of Jesus when he said, 
“It is the spirit which quickeneth, the 
flesh profiteth nothing.” “ Neither in 
this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem 
shall men worship the Father.” Ré- 
nan says truly that Paul is the father 
and head of the Protestant Church. 
He blames him for being a man of ac- 
tion; thinking that “reality always 
soils a little those who come in contact 
with it.” “The highest seats in the 
Kingdom of Heaven,” he says, “ be- 
long to those who have only adored the 
ideal.” “ Feminine natures,” he thinks, 
are the best adapted to Christianity. 
He even puts Paul below St. Francis 
of Assisi, and below Gerson, the sup- 
posed author of the “Imitation of 
Christ.” To retire into a cave to pray, 
to go into one’s study and write a re- 
ligious book, seem to M. Rénan greater 
works than to revolutionize the world 
by the power of new ideas, to change 
the course of human history, to eman- 
cipate Christianity from Judaism, to 
enable it to become the religion of man- 
kind. 

To conclude, our Apostle says that 
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spiritual things must be spiritually dis- 
cerned. M. Rénan has spiritual dis- 
cernment, but mostly in the French 
sense of that phrase. He discerns with 
much talent and is very brilliant; but 
some of the deeper things escape him. 





HEBREW TRADITION. 1 


Dr. Hepee has travelled years 
enough, and to purpose enough, through 
all the zones of learning. not to look 
with contempt upon the stammering of 
any people, struggling as best they 
may, to express their dawning ideas 
of nature and God. A beardless sci- 
olist, who, by much sweating and 
thumbing of his dictionary, has caught 
a glimpse of meaning in some involved 
German sentence, starts out at once to 
exhibit to the world his treasures of 
contempt for early traditions, so be 
they are in the Bible. If they are in 
Homer or Herodotus they are beauti- 
ful indications of the simple habits and 
hearts of the primitive nations, and re- 
pay study and win admiration. With 
this class of beardless sciolists or 
bearded scoffers, Dr. Hedge has neither 
sympathy nor patience. He classes 
the flippant scorner and the blind wor- 
shipper together as of those who neither 
respect their own understanding nor 
listen reverently to their own hearts. 

It is refreshing to find a profound 
and comprehensive scholar who handles 
these early fragments of Hebrew liter- 
ature with as much respect and pleas- 
ure as the geologist handles some 
newly discovered lithograph of a hith- 
erto undiscovered animal; who, in 
these simple yet sublime traditions, 
traces indications of man’s condition, 
and history, and thoughts, as the geol- 
ogist traces by his fragmentary speci- 
men, the condition and history of the 
earth in the early zons, when it swam 


1 The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. 


By Frederic Henry Hedge. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1870. 
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or overshadowed the waters. It is 
time to stop mocking. “ What does 
all that prove?” asked the mathema- 
tician, with curled lip, as he threw 
down Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” It 
probably would not have been safe to 
have told him then, but now he is 
“dead and gone,” we may tell him that 
it proves that he is as stupid as an 
oyster. 

This work was one of love. A joy 
fills the heart of the writer as he looks 
upon these early traditions, like the 
joy of a father watching the first steps 
of his first-born as he essays to walk ; 
and this makes the book good reading. 
The writer is in sympathy with his 
work. These old traditions, so brief, 
so fragmentary, so simple in their form, 
sparkle all over with God’s truth and 
man’s aspirations, as the stones in the 
High-priest’s breast-plate burned and 
glowed with the answer to prayer, and 
prophecies of the future. Touched by 


such a pen these sparks kindle, these 


traditions start up into history, philos- 
ophy, religion. The loving spirit of the 
author pervades his work as the spirit 
did the wheels of Ezekiel’s vision. 
It goes everywhere where the tradition 
goes. The style of the writing is Dr. 
Hedge’s best, or better we should say 
than his best heretofore. There are 
fewer sentences so condensed as to be 
obscure, fewer words so new or so old 
as to require reference to the dictionary, 
or used so peculiarly as to arrest atten- 
tion from the thought. He is rich 
without being cloying; elevated yet 
not pompous; strong but not stiff; 
condensed but clear; glowing but not 
rapid ; all ablaze with imagination yet 
not consumed by it. His sentences 
are many of them like diamonds, turn 
them which way you will they are a 
flame at heart. There is no reason 
why theological subjects should be 
clothed in cerements. This book 
shows that high themes in criticism, 
theology, morals, and religion, can be 
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treated in a style as attractive as it is 
becoming — vital in every part. 

“The World a Divine Creation” 
is his first theme. “The Universe is 
not self-existent, but derived.” In the 
beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. Here it stands in the fore- 
front of Hebrew literature, the first 
impregnable position as it is the last 
result of human wisdom, the beginning 
and end of all rational cosmogony. 
There is a vast abyss between this 
first sublime enunciation, and the par- 
ticular cosmogony which follows it. 
Religion does not teach science. He 
who can see no divine truth in the ac- 
count because six days are said to be 
the measure of the work, is a superfi- 
cial philosopher. Six days or six 
millions, the fact remains that God 
made the heaven and the earth and all 
that in them is. “In the beginning,” 
at first, for God was always working. 
He did not spend an eternity in rest, 
but ever was the creative power going 
forth, the Creator manifesting Himself. 
The worlds were not made out of 
nothing ; this is an ecclesiastical idea. 
“Creation is self-manifestation, the 
projection and reflection of the Divine 
consciousness.” And God created the 
universe because it was and is a ne- 
cessity of his nature. He continues 
to create. The: sustentation of what 
is, is only creating it anew every in- 
stant. “The Fountain is eternal, it 
can never cease to flow.” These heay- 
ens and this earth must pass away ; 
but other creations will succeed ever- 
more. God makes all things for the 
education of rational and moral natures. 
The material exists for the sake of the 
moral. These visible things are types 
of an invisible, spiritual creation. In 
that spiritual creation we are agents 
and fellow-workers with God. In the 
material we produce nothing, but in 
the realm of spirit we, too, create and 
bring forth — are like to God, creators. 
Our riches we yield with our breath 
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our characters aloue are ours, a moral 
creation tc have and to hold when this 
material shall dissolve, 

“ And like” an “ insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind.” ‘ 

In discussing the second thesis, 
“Man in the Image of God,” Dr. 
Hedge thinks the original record does 
not decide whether there was one pair 
or many. The great point was that 
man was created, not self-existent; 
and that he was made in the image of 
God, not in form, but in spiritual na- 
ture. He has not developed from a 
lower order — the ape is more proba- 
bly a degenerated man, than man an 
educated ape. “A Mussulman legend 
recounts the metamorphosis of certain 
mockers who, jeering at Moses and 
his teachings, were turned into apes, 
and in that condition continued to 
jeer and chatter ever after. There 
are tendencies of which the ape may 
be regarded as a fit expression and 
consummation; and none more justly 
so than mocking at truth, the great 
and serious truths of humanity. If 
anything can make an ape of a man, 
it is that.” The Doctor means some- 
thing by that evidently. He might 
have added that those were also on 
the way to apehood, who scoffed at 
the imperfect efforts of others to find 
and express truth. 

But admitting the development the- 
ory to be true, there is nothing in 
that theory at which theology need be 
alarmed. The naturalist is speaking 
of the animal man, the Bible of the 
moral and spiritual man. What if 
man-animal has lifted himself from all- 
fours upon two feet, erect, did this 
give him his “thoughts that wander 
through eternity?” his idea of God 
and hope of immortality ? Man is in 
God’s image, is like him, partakes of 
the Divine nature, can understand 
God, and God thus becomes manlike, 
human; with reverence let it be spoken, 
but with overflowing gratitude. And 


this humanity was manifested in the 
“Incarnation,” in Jesus Christ, most 
perfectly. But in every man is it 
manifested more or less clearly. God 
dwelleth in us. 

In his third thesis, “ Man in Para- 
dise,” Dr. Hedge considers whether 
man grew up from a savage state, and 
decides that the Bible speaks of him 
as in society, and morally innocent. 
The Bible begins with man when so- 
ciety began, and leaves the zodlogists 
to work at the anterior condition of 
the race as they please. It is uncer- 
tain when this human society began; 
where it began is more surely deter- 
mined. He accepts Bunsen’s criticism, 
and places Eden between the Caucasus 
and Euphrates. Eden was a place of 
labor, man was to “subdue it.” A 
garden is the destined abode of civil- 
ized man. He will reéstablish Eden. 
Cities are corrupting. Crowded life 
is unnatural. Property gained by the 
individual and proportionate labor of 
the owner is a natural right. The 
whole system of landed property rests 
on the assumption that might makes 
right. This continent was seized by 
governments who had no more right 
to the soil than they had to the people 
who dwelt on it. The present order 
cannot-continue forever. The highest 
good of each will be found in the high- 
est good of all in the future Eden. 

In the order of discussion, we come 
to “The Brute Creation” below 
man, for man names and classifies 
them, not they him. The maltreated 
and despised animals, however, find 
an eloquent defender and advocate in 
this author. Woe to vivisectors, and 
tormenting children, and horse-racers, 
doers “of murderous injustice.” What 
is more discreditable to Christian civ- 
ilization than the contrast between the 
bull-fights of Spain, and the Banyan 
hospital for animals in Hindostan? 
He thinks the Hebrews especially 
given to overwork animals. We judge 
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otherwise. The Hebrews are very 
watchful of them. We must have flesh 
food now, but the Doctor is hopeful 
that the time will come when vegeta- 
bles will be man’s only food. There is 
a spirit directing the bee in its work 
and the stork in its flight. “The 
Spirit of God is with them as with us.” 

“Paradise Lost” is an allegory. 
Not physical but moral death followed 
transgression. We must doubt whether 
Dr. Hedge is right in affirming that a 
“penitent spirit is nearer to God than 
an innocent one.” The “ Elder Son” 
was as selfish as the younger was prof- 
ligate. The elder was far from inno- 
cent. Every child is a new Adam and 
repeats the fall. “It is curious how 
this floating fragment of an ancient wis- 
dom has survived, while the solid fabrics 
of antiquity have perished and left no 
trace behind. Generations have come 
and gone, one millenium after another 
has glided by, cities roek-walled and 
million-peopled have arisen and disap- 


peared, empires have flourished and 


decayed, marble and brass have 
crumbled into dust, but the story of 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden 
still breathes the freshness of the 
world’s morning, while it faithfully pic- 
tures the life of to-day and foreshadows 
the future of all generations.” 

We cannot pursue this particular 
analysis any further, “ Cain, or Prop- 
erty and Strife as agents in Civiliza- 
tion ;” “ Nine Hundred and Sixty-nine 
Years,” referring to family, not to in- 
dividual life, and containing a not 
pleasant suggestion that part of the 
future life may be spent in sleep, or 
changes like death take place; “The 
Failure of Primeval Society,” in which 
pity is expressed for the critic who can 
find nothing but what is “ridiculous ” 
in the simplitity of the early idea that 
when “God saw that the wickedness 
of man was very great in the earth 
. - it repented the Lord that he 
had made man on the earth, and it 
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grieved him at his heart;” and in 
which he contends, by various argu- 
ments drawn from society, language, 
literature, that human nature is radi- 
cally good; “The Deluge,” in which 
it is shown that the universal tradition 
must have had a basis in fact, that 
physical evil is not the peculiar penalty 
of sin, that Jaw is but a method of the 
Divine creation, and is changed when 
the Divine will changes, that the “ les- 
son to us from the waste of waters is 
the indestructibleness of moral worth 
amid all the revolutions of nature and 
time”; “The Great Dispersion,” in 
which it appears that all nations, all 
improving nations at least, however 
widely scattered, are one, and should 
live as brethren; “Jehovah and Abra- 
ham—a Hebrew Idyl,” in which the 
Divine guidance and helpfulness are 
beautifully illustrated by the personal 
appearance of Jehovah and his attend- 
ants; and “ The Heritage of the Inner 
Life,” illustrated by the meditation of 
Isaac in the field at eventide, which 
is closed, and thus the work is closed, 
with this magnificent tribute to think- 
ers, as perfect in expression as it is 
inspiring in thought : — 


“The solitary thinkers, they are the 
world’s rulers, they are the creators, they 
are the future, they are fate. In lonely 
self-communion the mind encounters the 
primordial powers that have the shaping 
of our own and the world’s destinies. 
There, in their secret laboratory the silent 
mothers, Reason, Imagination, Faith, and 
Will, devise and mould the coming time. 
Who can guess what new births of social 
life, what new dispensations of the spirit, 
are yet to spring from that unknown 
world which contains the archetypes and 
rudiments of all things ? 

“Man has searched creation through 
in quest of knowledge; he has looked 
into every corner of the habitable globe ; 
he has studied the products of every 
zone ; he has sounded the seas, and meas- 
ured the heavens ; he has noted the struc- 
ture of every creature, and the path of 
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every star; there is no inquiry so ardu- 
ous which he has not attempted, no sci- 
ence so perplexing which he has not pur- 
sued. He has made himself acquainted 
with the world of his surrounding. But 
that inner world, enclosed within the 
walls of the flesbly frame, the world of 
ideas, so bounded in space, so boundless 
in wealth and capacity, who shall fathom ? 
The possibilities of material nature we 
are fast ascertaining, and may hope one 
day fully to explore and comprehend. 
But the possibilities of the Spirit, of life 
as shaped by the Spirit, who can divine ? 
‘It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.’ We know not what the future has 
in store for the race. But when we com- 
pare the idea in our mind with the facts 
of life, there opens to our thought an in- 
exhaustible field of moral enterprise, an 
interminable prospect of ends to be 
achieved and victories won. 

“God be thanked for the limitless 
. longing, the unquenchable hope ; for the 
unwritten leaves in the Book of Fate; 
for the unknown wealth and incalculable 
powers of the inner life ! ” 





LE JUIF POLONAIS. 1 


Turis first published play of Erck- 
mann-Chatrian (the two composers in 
one) is written with the same simplicity 
in style and plot that characterizes their 
novels, so well known. This drama 
was put upon the stage in Paris dur- 
ing the last season, and is in striking 
contrast to the involved plots of domes- 
tic intrigue that have become the ne- 
cessity of the French stage, such as are 
represented in those of the order of 
“ Frou-Frou” or of “ Les Faux Mén- 
ages,” etc. Without the machinery or 
mise en scéne usual in the melodrama, 
it is powerful from its very simplicity. 

It represents a terrible retribution 
for crime ;—conscience and memory 
awakened by one or two sudden and 
natural touches. 


1Le Juif Polonais. Drame en 3 actes et 5 
tableaux, par Erckmann-Chatrian. 
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Mathis is a rich burgomaster, es- 
teemed by all in his native place. 
Everthing has gone well with him. He 
is about to marry his daughter Annette, 
the village belle, to the man of her 
choice, whom he has chosen, too, not 
for his money, — Christian has nothing 
but his pay, — but Mathis can give his 
daughter an ample dowry. 

Yet we soon discover that fifteen 
years before the day upon which the 
scene opens, Mathis had murdered a 
Polish Jew, a grain merchant, who had 
appeared in the midst of a snow-storm 
at the inn, for an hour only. He had 
followed the Jew, had robbed him of 
the gold hidden in his girdle, had de- 
stroyed all traces of his crime by burn- 
ing the body of his victim in his own 
brick-kiln. The author of the crime 
has never been discovered, no hint of 
suspicion has rested upon Mathis, but 
with his ill-earned gold he has pros- 
pered, has paid off what he owed upon 
his mill, his inn, his kilns, and has laid 
up a rich dowry for his daughter. 

All goes on smoothly, till the play 
opens before us, in the burgomaster’s 
inn, where the return of Mathis is 
awaited. Servants and travellers come 
and go, Christian, the prospective son- 
in-law, among others. It is a stormy 
night; there is a heavy snow, which re- 
calls to the old servants the snow-storm 
of fifteen years ago when the Polish 
Jew pedler was murdered; and the 
tale is told of his appearance in green 
furred mantle, of his stay of an hour at 
the inn, and of his disappearance. 

Mathis returns, with his budget of 
experiences. He has brought a wed- 
ding present for his daughter ; he has 
stayed with his cousin to see the tricks 
of a somnambulist from Paris, who 
puts people to sleep, and makes them 
confess all they have on their minds; 
the snow is increasing. There is again 
an allusion to the storm of fifteen years 
ago, to the appearance and the murder 
of the Jew, — when suddenly the tink- 


























ling of bells is heard outside, the bells of 
some pedler’s horse. And all are terri- 
fied when there enters the room a Polish 
Jew with green furred mantle and seal- 
skin cap, and boots to his knees. He 
flings down his girdle and mantle, orders 
his horse to the stable, and announces 
that he shall leave in an hour. Mathis 
falls to the ground, senseless. 

It is only another grain merchant ; 
these Polish Jew pedlers all dress 
alike ; why should the tinkling of a bell 
alarm him? So Mathis says to him- 
self as he recovers. But the incident 
unnerves him. He hastens the be- 
trothal ceremonies of his daughter. In 
his mutterings to himself, we learn now 
why he has chosen Christian for his 
son-in-law. He is “maréchal des 
logis.” We might call him chief of 
the police. Mathis declares to himself 
that his daughter’s husband will never 
convict her father of a crime! He is 
shocked to find that Christian has been 
looking up the case of the murder of 
the Polish Jew, and he declares to 
Mathis that the murderer must have 
been a man of intellect to have escaped 
detection so long; “he might have be- 
come the most skilful of the gens 
d’armes of the department!” His dan- 
gerous conclusions lead Mathis to hurry 
the betrothal ceremonies. 

In the last and most impressive act, 
Mathis has been left by his wife and 
daughter, at his request, to sleep alone, 
the night before Annette’s wedding. 
Outside are heard the songs of the re- 
treating guests, as Mathis prepares for 
sleep. All his projects have succeeded. 
Christian, the dreaded agent of the law, 
is now his son. He is left alone with 
his conscience, he will sleep, no matter 
what dreams come, —let the bells of the 
grain merchant’s horse jingle on. He 
goes to sleep in the alcove. 

But the stage is suddenly occupied 
with a new scene. We are now pres- 
ent at the dream of Mathis, his retri- 
bution. Here is the tribunal of justice, 
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the full court ; all is discovered. Mathis 
enters haggard, pale with imprison- 
ment, is brought before the judge. 
There is all the terrible detail of a 
dream, all the follies of a dream. He 
is charged by the judge with hearing 
with terror the bells upon a pedler’s 
horse. “ Why do you continually hear 
these bells?” asks the judge. 

A mesmerist from Paris is sum- 
moned, who compels Mathis to sleep, 
and then to confess the terrible story. 
In slow sentences it is drawn from 
him. There are women present, who 
cry out, who hide their faces in horror. 
Mathis is made to read his confession 
when he recovers from his trance. He 
appeals against the unwonted method 
of trial in vain; he is condemned to 
be hung — to be hung until he is dead. 

The court of justice disappears. For 
us, we are again in the chamber of 
Mathis. The wedding-guests are with- 
out, waiting with joyous songs ; the day 
is dawning. With difficulty the bride, 
her mother, the doctor, the neighbors, 
make their entrance. But Mathis 
hears nothing of all this. For him the 
sentence is being executed, the noose 
is about his neck. He is struggling 
with the rope — he is dead! For him, 
he has died, judged guilty by the world; 
for the rest, “his death is a mis- 
fortune,” “he was the best of men,” 
“and such a death, no suffering!” 
These are the exclamations of the 
doctor and surrounding friends. The 
innocent wife and daughter can be- 
lieve it. They have not heard the 
sentence. In real life itis not so. Ret- 
ribution is sadder, because it is wider. 
It strikes not only the criminal, but all 
the innocent ones who stand near him. 
The wife and child are tainted with the 
sin of the assassin. They must suffer 
day by day for the vices of husband or 
father. If he were not too imbruted, 
this would be his most terrible punish- 
ment. As he is, they suffer more 
keenly than he. 
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But in artistic, dramatic justice such 
a Close as this is permitted. As far as 
Mathis is concerned, some of this order 
of retribution has reached him. Dur- 
ing the trial, he constantly calls for 
Christian, the son-in-law, upon whom 
he had depended; why does he not 
come to his aid? It is the final blow 
when the judge announces to him the 
death of Christian by suicide, — “he 
gave himself to death, on hearing the 
heavy charges against you!” So, for 
Mathis, his crime has brought woe upon 
his daughter and her husband. 

We too, the innocent audience, suffer 
with Mathis, and in an artistic point 
deserve this indemnity. It is but fair 
that we should be refreshed at least, by 
seeing the innocent wife and daughter 
left with an undisturbed faith in hus- 
band and father; the retribution has 
been terrible enough. 





FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


In an article upon the position of 
Prussia and Germany since the victory 
of Sadowa, in a late “ Revue des deux 
Mondes,” M. Victor Cherbuliez is evi- 
dently glad of the occasion to character- 
ize the differences in the two nations, 
France and Germany, which he does 
in his brilliant style. The whole ar- 
ticle is replete with point and anecdote, 
and thoroughly French, even in the 
author’s efforts to throw a little blame 
on his own country. Here, for instance, 
is the passage in which he opens his 
investigation of the position of Ger- 
many :-— 


“If the crises through which France 
has passed have diminished her credit 
abroad, we may be permitted to think that 
they have not been useless in educating 
herself. She has learnt to distrust her- 
self, and distrust is the beginning of wis- 
dom. France, grace & Dieu, has done 
great enough things in this world to allow 
her without inconvenience publicly to ac- 
knowledge herself in the wrong, and to 
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wash her dirty linen in the eyes of 
Heaven and all Europe; her modesty will 
never be mistaken for avowal of power- 
lessness. For the son of a family who in 
the midst of glorious deeds has committed 
great follies, it costs little to confess his 
excesses aloud, and his repentance; he 
knows very well that many an honest and 
steady man, against whom a word has 
never been spoken, will envy him secretly 
his proclaimed errors, his brilliant sins, 
peccata splendida, These are repentances 
in which self-love finds its credit. Believ- 
ing herself no longer infallible, liberal 
France has become more curious as to 
what goes on outside her frontiers ; she 
no longer considers it a derogation to gain 
information ty asking questions and coun- 
sel, and curiosity is almost the crown of 
wisdom. She studies England, she stud- 
ies America, not without profit. She 
would ask nothing better than to study 
Germany; but in the German tempera- 
complications 


which hold her good-will in check, and 
much time will pass before France shall 
know German and Germany.” 


Soon after, we have this outburst : — 


“No, the Rhine is no fictitious bound- 
ary. It separates two peoples that are 
the more called upon to influence each 
other, because they resemble each other 
so little. The one, a lively, communica- 
tive, electric race, whose legitimate sov- 
ereignty is the use of language, written 
or spoken, and with whom we see at 
times one grand common passion spread 
like contagion from each to each and in- 
flame every soul ; the other, a slow, reflec- 
tive race, which reasons out its impres- 
sions, digs to the root of its passions and 
chills them while it explains them, which 
compromises its hopes by the very dis- 
cussion of them,’and mistrusts whatever 
seems evident, — a race, of which each 
individual claims to have his own opinion 
about everything, and sometimes gives 
himself the luxury of having two. The 
one, a lover of clear ideas, sometimes iu- 
deed narrow ideas; the other, aspiring to 
completeness, and paying for it often by 
confused ideas, that lead it where it does 
not wish to go. In fine, the one a coun- 
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try of method and eloquence, of songs and 
wild, passionate follies; the other, a 
country of systems, of audacious criticisms, 
of long patience and tame follies. French 
and German, the two talk to each other 
across the Rhine, but they do not under- 
stand each other ; and as soon as any self- 
love mingles in the affair, they cannot 
comprehend each other at all. 

“ However, there is no need to become 
a Frenchman nowadays, to find it hard to 
understand Germany. It is difficult for 
Germany herself to know clearly what 
she is or what she wishes; and the fault 
is less due to the genius of the nation 
than to circumstances.” 


A description of the “ National Lib- 
eral” party in Berlin brings in another 
generalization upon the character of 
the Germans. 


“ The Germans are in general more in- 
corruptible in adversity than under good 
fortune. They have proved in the great 
crises of their history that they possess 
tliat unwearied hope whose wings grow 
and increase, in the words of their poet, 


‘& mesure que tout la trompe ;’ but suc- 
cess intoxicates them, and leads them to 


rid themselves of all restrictions. Like 
the awakened sleeper of the Arabian 
story, who in his intoxication at having 
been caliph during one night, disdained 
his cabin with its bare walls, his poverty, 
his honesty, and disowning his old mother, 
began to beat her unmercifully, — the 
Germans in the exaltation of success 
break into a passion against their dear 
old conscience, treat it with disdain, pack 
it off, as far as they can, with the reproach 
that it does not understand business, and 
that if one depended on it alone, he would 
never be caliph. The poor conscience 
will soon turn up again, — a German con- 
science is not so easily got rid off, — but 
while they are at sword’s points, they 
have time to commit a few follies, which 
they relate to the universe with a cavalier 
and victorious air. 

“ The Prussian Liberals did all that was 
in them to prevent the war of 1866. 
They rejected, time and again, for several 
years, the new military law; they de- 
fended, with as much eloquence as energy, 
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the rights of the chamber against the 
crown, and stigmatized the illegal and 
criminal policy that led their country to 
a fratricidal war and dragged it to its 
ruin. After Sadowa, it was discovered 
that this bitter cup that they had wished 
to remove from the lips of Prussia was 
full of a delicious nectar, from which they 
drank, themselves, with deep draughts. 
It is not rare to hear a Berlin Liberal say 
with complaisance, almost with tender- 
ness, ‘ Our Bismark!’ The man whom 
they formerly wished to drag to the 
gemoniz, knew how to give umbrage to 
France. Let his sins be forgiven!” 


*MACLEOD’S “ EASTWARD.” 


A PRESBYTERIAN doctor of divin- 
ity may be a jolly companion, as Nor- 
man Macleod shows in his “ Eastward,” 
the latest book upon Palestine, in 
which he gives the prescription for a 
fellow-traveller in Holy Land, that he 
must not wear his wife's miniature, 
must not snore aloud, nor profess a 
holy horror at beer, nor scorn a bad 
pun, nor squeak when he speaks. He 
ig afraid the pious will be disgusted 
by his own waking the silence of the 
Dead Sea by his merry laugh. by his 
not attempting sentiment at the usual 
places, nor pretending to have made 
any discoveries; but the public at 
large will like him the better for a 
narrative pleasant, natural, hearty, and 
lifelike. 

The Egyptian dogs prompt his in- 
vective as ugly brutes, houseless, friend- 
less, masterless, —though such utter 
heathen as never to haunt mosque or 
church, yet kindly treated and con- 
stantly harbored; without so much as 
a barrel they can call their own, yet 
permitting no intrusion on their terri- 
torial rights ; neither confederated to- 
gether nor allied with man or beast ; 
incapable of the genial wag of the tail 

1 Eastward: Travels in Egypt, Palestine, and 


Syria. By Norman Macleod, D. D. Strahan & 
Co. 1869. 
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belonging to the civilized hound, but 
famous for making the night hideous 
with their how] ; the most striking fea- 
ture of Oriental life, every Turkish 
city swarming with hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps, of these fierce scaven- 
gers. 

Some curious facts crop out here 
and there. For instance, standing on 
the Mount of Olives, one can easily 
chat with a friend on the corner of the 
Haram wall across the valley ; so that 
the priests in the Temple must have 
heard the jubilant song of triumph 
greeting the Messiah on Palm-Sunday. 
Again, reading in ordinary tones on 
Mount Gerizim, every word was audi- 
ble on the opposite mountain, Ebal ; 
an explanation of the narrative in 
Joshua which travellers have presumed 
to be impossible. And again, bathing 
on the Lake of Galilee, the common 
voice was found to be audible at a vast 
distance ; so that our Saviour, no doubt, 
addressed multitudes with perfect ease 
on that hallowed shore, where he dis- 
coursed so frequently. 


THE ITALIAN PRESS AND THE COUNCIL. 


Ir the spirit of the press be a fair 
indication of the state of public mind, 
the Ecumenical Council has not 
caused half the excitement in Italy that 
it has caused in other countries. No 
sooner had the letters of the Pope con- 
vening it been issued than there was a 
general stir all over Europe and Amer- 
ica; and the organs of the different 
religious sects, of the different parties 


_ in the Church, of political organizations, 


and the correspondents of those organs, 
were busily at work speculating about 
what it meant, what was going to come 
out of it, what should or should not be 
done. Not so in Italy. In spite of 
the efforts made by the ultra-Catholic 
press to persuade the people that an 
Ecumenical Council was something 
supernatural, and would prove a fatal 


blow to liberal principles and institu- 
tions, the ignorant as well as the ed- 
ucated looked upon the whole matter 
with a great deal of indifference, as on 
a last and useless attempt to bring back 
times that had gone forever. The papal 
press, headed by “ La Civilta Cattolica,” 
and “ L’Armonia,” considering victory 
as certain, undertook to treat their op- 
ponents like subdued enemies and con- 
quered rebels; and there is no vitu- 
peration, no slanderous charge, which it 
did not heap on their heads. The liberal 
press, however, did not seem exceed- 
ingly moved by such attacks. Conscious 
of their own strength and confiding in 
the truth of the principles they uphold, 
the best writers began their work by 
refraining from noticing the abusive 
language and slanders of their virulent 
foes. They regarded the only effectual 
way of withstanding the pretensions of 
the Roman Court, and answering the 
charges of its adherents, to be to en- 
lighten the people on the subject. 
Hence the beautiful and calmly writ- 
ten articles published from time to time 
in the most popular reviews, such as 
those of Pantaleoni in the “ Nuova An- 
tologia ;” hence the noble works of Cos- 
tanzo Giano, Raffaele Biamonte, Fer- 
dinando Malvica, Tomaso Mora, and 
others, equally known for their learning 
and virtuous lives. 

Professor Giano’s work bears the 
title, “ The Council considered in Re- 
lation to Science and Law,” and ap- 
peared about the middle of last year. 
The author shows how groundless are 
the claims of the Popes over councils 
truly ecumenical, and how they have 
arrogated the right of declaring ecu- 
menical many councils that were very 
far from representing the mind of the 
whole Church. He maintains that bish- 
ops do not and cannot represent the 
Church unless they are elected by the 
people, and concludes that the present 
one is the least ecumenical of all the 
councils ever convened. It is written 














in the form of a discourse, calm and 
eloquent in tone, and logical in its con- 
clusions, which are always drawn from 
science, history. or law. Every word 
in it is an argument against the claims 
set forth by popes. 

The work of the author next men- 
tioned is the first volume of a “ History 
of Christianity from its beginning to 
the Reformation.” An ecclesiastic of 
Bologna is supposed to be concealed 
under the name of Biamonte. Its 
principal object seems to be that of 
showing that the development of 
Christianity is natural and human, but 
on every important fact it has remarks 
which are made to bear on the Ecu- 
menical Council. A Church that can 
produce such writers will not long sub- 
mit to the despotic rule of one man, 
merely because he assumes that he is 
the vicar of God on earth. When the 
clergy is once awakened to the con- 
sciousness of its rights and power, it 
will emancipate itself unless compelled 
into subjection by force. 

“ The Popes and Papacy,” by Baron 
Ferdinand Malvica, is written with more 
respect for the occupants of the Roman 
See, though very free in principle and 
liberal in tone. The author hopes a 
great deal from the Council. “Let it 
be,” are his words —“ let it be the friend 
of modern civilization and the consoler 
of disturbed minds. We expect from 
the wisdom of the supreme pastors, res- 
olutions worthy of our times, which 
require that the sanctity of Christianity 
should be preserved undefiled, and the 
civil progress of human reason respect- 
ed in everything.” Unfortunately for 
the wishes of the good baron, Pius IX. 
has already and repeatedly declared 
that Christian Religion and Modern 
Progress are, like Christ and Belial, 
utterly irreconcilable. Papal Christi- 
anity must be just what it is, or it will 
cease to be. 

A better and more powerful writer 
is Thomas Mora, a canon of the Cathe- 
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dral of Vercelli, in Piedmont, favorably 
known to his countrymen asa distin- 
guished philosopher and theologian of 


the liberal school. His life is so pure 
and usefully employed that his relig- 
ious opponents are at a loss to find a. 
point where to attack him and lessen 
his influence. “ La Vita dell Essere,” 
is the rather singular title of a bulky 
volume just published by him; which 
title we confess we hardly know how 
to render in English. “ An Attempt 
at a Synthesis of Theology and Philos- 
ophy, dedicated to the Fathers of the 
Council,” is the explanation of that title 
given by himself, and which we are 
not sure whether we understand, though 
we have faithfully translated it. In 
spite of its strange title, the-book is a 
remarkable and very good one. It 
advocates the reciprocal independence 
of Church and State ; it maintains that 
the mission of the former is a purely 
spiritual one, and cannot be fulfilled 
so long as the Church meddles with 
temporal matters ; it urges and insists 
upon popes resigning the temporal 
power, that they may attend, as they 
should, to the interests of religion. The 
right of electing its own rulers is 
claimed for the State, which is declared 
fully competent and sufficient to govern 
itself, without interference, direct or in- 
direct, from the Church. The liberty 
and independence of science, the truths 
of its conclusions, faith in the progress 
of humanity, freedom of opinion and 
conscience, are boldly asserted, ex- 
pounded, and defended. We fear that 
not many of the fathers will read the 
work of this worthy priest, and that 
fewer still will allow themselves to be 
influenced by his arguments. All 
praise, however, is due to him for hav- 
ing dared to say what he considers to 
be the truth, to have said which may 
cost him his benefice. 

Besides the above, many other works 
on the Council, written in the same 
spirit, have been published. They 
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were extensively circulated and read 
hefore the assembling of the Council, 
and have caused a general impression 
in Italy that there is nothing to be ex- 
pected from its decision to forward the 
progress of mankind in any direction. 
And now that the Council is in session, 
such an impression is not changed, and 
the whole transaction is looked upon 
as splendid farce. The papal press af- 
firms that it is a great success, that its 
beneficial influence is already felt far 
and near, that all the enemies of the 
Church have been blown away like dust 
before the wind, and vanished like fog 
at the rising of the sun. In the mere 
fact that a large number of bishops from 
every part of the world have obeyed 
the summons of the Pope calling them 
to Rome, they see an evidence of a 
perfect unity of mind pervading the 
episcopate, and celebrate it as a mirac- 
ulous event. But the liberal press 
finds it very natural that they should 
improve the opportunity of going to 
Rome, having their expenses paid, and 
enjoying a vacation which under other 
circumstances would not be so pleasant 
and protracted. The facilities for trav- 
elling, too, are so great that bishops 
can, as well as other mortals, go any- 
where without any special interposition 
of Providence in their behalf. With 
their purses so well lined as they have 
been, it would have been a miracle if 
they had not succeeded in reaching 
the place of their destination. . 


JAMESTOWN OF PEMAQUID.1 
Tis very neat and tasteful little 
volume contains not merely the poem 
of Mrs. Hackelton, but a record of the 
proceedings of the committee of the 


1 Jamestown of Pemaquid: A Poem. By 
Mrs. Maria W. Hackelton. Read on the Site of 
Fort Frederic, on the Reception of the Committee 
of the Maine Historical Society, by the Citizens of 
Bristol, August 26, 1869. Published under the Di- 
rection of the Society. New York: Published 
by Hurd and Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside 
Press. 1869. pp. 40. 
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society, appointed “to examine and re- 
port upon the remains of the ancient 
fortification at Pemaquid, in the town 
of Bristol ; the paved street, and indica- 
tions of the original settlement cor 
nected therewith.” It includes, also. 
a brief “ Historic Sketch,” in prose, by 
the author of the poem. There was 
moreover, on the same occasion, an ad- 
dress by Professor Johnston, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., containing “a narrative 
of the early rise and varying fortunes 
of the settlement,” which is not in- 
cluded in this publication. The omis- 
sion is to be explained, we presume, by 
the fact that the orator, who is a native 
of the place, is preparing an elaborate 
history of that particular region, the 
contents of which he may not wish to 
anticipate. Some valuable contribu- 
tions to such a history have already 
been printed in the collections of the 
society, such as Mr. Thornton’s essay, 
entitled “ Ancient Pemaquid, an His- 
torical Review,” and “ Papers relating 
to Pemaquid,” compiled from the offi- 
cial records of New York, by Mr. 
Hough. To these may be added por- 
tions of Mr. Sewall’s “ Ancient Do- 
minions of Maine,” and of Mr. Willis’s 
“ History of Portland,” which embraces 
a large amount of extraneous-informa- 
tion. These all foreshadow the remark- 
able and romantic interest which would 


‘attach to a simple narrative of the ad- 


ventures, wild and exciting, and, alas ! 
often tragical, of which the fishing sta- 
tion and frontier post at Monhegan was 
the seat and centre. 

Pemaquid is the point of the main- 
land nearest to the island of Monhe- 
gan, ten or twelve miles distant, and 
the two were usually connected in ref- 
erences to that locality. The island 
lies in the customary route of naviga- 
tion by the fishermen, who began to 
visit the American coast not long after 
the discovery by the Cabots; and the 
abundance of fish found there may have 
been noticed at a very early period. 

















Gosnold passed by it in 1602 ; and Mar- 
tin Pinoz, whom he, with others, sent 
there the next year, declared the cod 
to be “better than those of Newfound- 
land.” In 1605 Waymouth carried off 
some of the natives, a portion of whom 
fell into the hands of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, and were the cause, in part, 
from the information they gave, of the 
colonial scheme under Popham, at the 
mouth of the Sagadahoc, near by. 
That having failed, the country was left 
to the casual visits of coasting vessels, 
seeking fish and furs wherever they 
were to be found. Captain John Smith 
was at Monhegan, on a voyage of ex- 
ploration, in 1614; and his subordi- 
nate, Hunt, being left behind in an- 
other vessel, seized as many natives as 
he could, to sell to the Spaniards for 
slaves. Consequently that region be- 
came a dangerous place for white men, 
as later visitors learned to their disap- 
pointment and loss. In 1618, some 
mutineers from a ship sent over by 
Gorges, under Captain Rocroft, passed 
the winter on Monhegan. They were 
taken away in the spring by another 
captain (Dermer). who, sailing thence 
southwesterly, “found some ancient 
plantations, not long since populated, 
now utterly void;” and, elsewhere, 
“ remnants, but not free from sickness.” 

The place first mentioned is sup- 
posed to be Pemaquid. The planta- 
tions were those of Indians, who had 
been almost annihilated by the terrible 
plague of the previous year, which so 
largely destroyed the natives of the 
New England coast, as far south as 
Narragansett. Dermer restored some 
of the captives who had been taken by 
Hunt, and “ by his prudence and great 
diligence, procured a peace” between 
English and savages, perhaps because 
the last were too enfeebled for contest. 
When that region began to be occupied 
by the whites, about the year 1623, 
the natives were hospitable and appar- 
2ntly friendly. The Sagamore, Samo- 
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set, — said to be the same that wel 
comed the Pilgrims on their arrival at 
Plymouth,— gave a deed of a con- 
siderable tract of land, near Pemaquid, 
in 1625, to one of the universal John 
Browns, who rival the John Smiths in 
ubiquity ; the first conveyance, it is 
claimed, ever mace by the natives. 
The “legal” and permanent deed, un- 
der which the land has since been held, 
was granted by the New England Coun- 
cil to Robert Aldworth and Giles El- 
bridge, merchants of Bristol, whose 
agent, Abraham Shurt, was already in 
possession. This was dated February 
29, 1631-2. 

The deed, although in the form of 
an indenture between the President 
and Council on the one part, and Ald- 
worth and Elbridge on the other, was 
virtually a charter, and undertook to 
confer the power of establishing civil 
government, which the Council, by the 
way, had no authority to do. 

What with the lawlessness of a 
fluctuating population, the hostility of 
the natives and of the French, and the 
incursions of pirates, Pemaquid led a 
stormy life of it from the beginning. 
Having, through alternate periods ot 
misfortune and prosperity, arrived at 
the time of the great Indian war with 
Philip, in 1675-6, the village was then 
burnt, and the inhabitants driven away. 
Soon after, Andros, acting for the Duke 
of York, whose ducal territory in- 
cluded Pemaquid, rebuilt the fortifica- 
tions, and laid out a village on a regu- 
lar plan, directing how the streets 
should be made and the houses located. 
To this period must be assigned the 
“paved street,” that has excited so 
much attention as an ancient relic. 
Andros ordained that all the trade 
should be in the street, and in front of 
the houses, between sun and sun; and 
the new town was subjected to the 
strictest municipal regulations. The fort 
was named Fort Charles, and the set- 
tlement called “Jamestown.” It was 
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again destroyed by the Indians in 1689, 
and was rebuilt by Sir William Phips 
in 1692. Four years later it was at- 
tacked by the French and Indians, un- 
der Iberville and Count Castine, when 
the post was dismantled, and the town 
plundered. Thus it remained until 
1729, when Governor Dummer rebuilt 
the fort, and called it Fort Frederick. 
This fort stood till the Revolution, when 
it was pulled down, lest it should be oc- 
eupied by the English. 

Mr. Sewall, “ Ancient Dominions of 
Maine,” p. 115, says : — 

“ About this devoted spot armies have 
gathered, like eagles to the carcass, and 
the din of war, in all its accumulated hor- 
rors of blood and carnage, has raged. 
The ships of contending nations have 
tinged its waters with human gore, and 
poured their iron hail in destructive 
broadsides upon its fortified places, till 
the ruthless storm has swept its streets, 
and crushed out at once the life and energy 
of its defenders. Here the red man, with a 
howl of defiance, and the white man, with 
the subdued voice of prayer, have bitten 
the dust together, amid the shrieks of 
forlorn women and helpless children.” 

When a grave antiquary is thus car- 
ried beyond the ordinary impassiveness 
of historical prose, it is not strange that 
the same circumstances should trans- 
port a lady into the realms of actual 
verse. In yielding to a poetic impulse, 
Mrs. Hackelton has treated her subject 
with grace and success. Her poem is, 
as the committee express themselves, 
“beautiful and appropriate,” and de- 
serves the elegant form of publication 
bestowed upon it. 

We have taken our summary from 
other sources than the book itself; 
partly because the account there is 
compressed to the last degree of suc- 
cinctness, and partly to ascertain if in- 
timations therein contained of a vague 
antiquity for the settlement, if not pre- 
historic, at least pre-Plymouth, were 
well founded. The Maine Society has 
peen subjected to a good deal of criti- 
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cism for a rather free exercise of its 
imagination, in reference to the Popham 
settlement at Sagadahoc. The events 
at Pemaquid need no doubtful infer- 
ences to give them importance, and no 
aid from fancy to make them pictu 
resque and exciting.’ 

‘The committee were there, in their 
own language, to examine, among other 
things, “the paved street, and indica- 
tions of the original settlement con- 
nected therewith,” which might be mis- 
understood to imply that the paved 
streets dated back to the original set- 
tlement. One of them, in his remarks, 
claims “a high probability that the set- 
tlement at Pemaquid antedated , the 
year 1620.” “ Besides,” he adds, 
“there were documents in existence 
which give confirmation to this proba- 
bility. The great New England Char- 
ter of November, 1620, speaks of set- 
tlements already made by the English 
on this coast, ‘in places agreeable to 
themselves.’ What place could be 
more agreeable than this for enter- 
prise, or give better promise of suc- 
cess? Then, too, the patent granted 
to John Pierce in 1621, in the judg- 
ment of recent historians, is evidently 
not to be regarded as the Plymouth 
Charter, as had by some been supposed, 
but is to be referred to his purchase at 
Pemaquid, whither ‘he had already 
transported divers persons into New 
England.’ And, thirdly, in the ‘ Brief 
Relation’ of 1622, there is an account 
of thirty ships engaged in trade and 
the fishery here, * besides those that 
are gone for the transportation of the 
planters, or supply of such as are al- 
ready planted.’ Moreover, can it be 
believed that there could have been 
such a fleet here for these purposes, and 
yet no settlement formed ?” 2 

1 We might use the language of Christopher 
Levett, so long ago as 1623, and repeat, “ For Sag- 
adahoc, I need say nothing of it; there hath been 
enough said by others, and I fear me too much.” — 
‘ Levett’s Voyage,” in Me. Hist. Coll., ii. p. 26. 

2 Prefatory Note, pp. 11, 12. 














These points are repeated in the 
“Historic Sketch;” and the poem, 
growing more decided, declares, — 

“« First dwellers on New England's rock-bound soil, 
Amid these wilds their humble homes they made.” 
The inference that the mention, in the 
New England Charter, of settlements 
al: eady made by the English,“ in places 
agreeable to themselves,” must refer to 
Pemaquid, “fur what place could be 
more agreeable?” is hardly su-ceptible 
of logical analysis, and perhaps was in- 
tended to be sportive. The statement 
respecting the patent to John Pierce in 
1621 is set at rest, if such a thing was 
needed, by the recent publication of the 
Records of the Council for New Eng- 
land, where it may be seen that Mr. 
Pierce’s plantation was Plymouth, and 
the “ divers persons already transported 
into New England ” were the Pilgrims. 
The accouat of “ thirty ships engaged 
in trade and fishery ” is explained in 
a note by their secretary, to be from 
Winslow’s narration of his expedition 
for provisions to “ Damarin’s Cove, 
near Munhiggen,” and it is added, as 
if from the same authority in the same 
connection, at “ Munhiggen was a 
plantation of Sir F. Gorges.” ‘The 
statement of Winslow is, that a ship 
of Thomas Weston “ made her voyage 
at a place called Damarin’s Cove, 
near Munhiggen, some forty leagues 
from u3, about which place there fished 
about thirty sail of ships, and whither 
myself was employed by our governor 
with orders to take up such victuals as 
the ships could spare.” ‘This and noth- 
ing more. It was toa fleet of ships 
fishing off Monhegan, as our Gloucester 
fleet fishes at the Grand Banks, that 
Winslow went, and not to any plantation 
or place of trade. The passage about 
“a plantation of Sir F. Gorges” is from 
a letter written by John Saunders of 
Wessagusset (Weymouth), in the spring 

1 See Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 


Society, for April, 1867; also ‘Deane’s Bradford, 
pp- 138, 139. 
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of 1623, saying he intended “ to go to 
Munhigven, where was a plantation of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges.” Christopher 
Levett, one of the three councillors of 
Robert Gorges, the son of Sir Ferdi- 
nando, who came over to represent his 
father, as lieutenant-governor of New 
England, in 1623, went in the fall of 
that year to the coast of Maine in 
search of places fit for plantations. It 
is noticeable that he makes no allusion 
to any plantation belonging to Gorges. 
But when the Indians, near what is 
now York, asked him where he meaut 
to settle his plantation, he told them 
he meant to go further east before he 
could resolve. “They said,” he con- 
tinues, “there was no good place, and 
I had heard that Pemaquid and Cap- 
manwagan and Monhiggen were 
granted to others.” } 

Levett probably had in his mind 
the attempt of the Council for New 
England, in 1622, to divide the coast 
among their members, in which divis- 
ion the share of Abraham Jennens 
included Pemaquid and Monhegan. 
At the latter place, Jennens is under- 
stood to have made some beginning of 
a plantation in 1623, but sold out his 
improvements (he never had a title to 
the soil) to Abraham Shurt, the agent 
of the Bristol merchants, Aldworth 
and Elbridge, for £50. The name of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges was so inti- 
mately associated with «adventures on 
the coast of Maine, that John Saunders 
might easily infer that everything there 
belonged to him. 

There is no mystery about the con- 
dition of things at the fishing-station 
near Monhegan. There may have 
been shanties erected by fishermen on 
the island, and perhaps on the main- 
land, for temporary purposes, but they 
made no settlements at either place. 
Hubbard, the early historian, says ex- 
pressly that people came to fish every 
year about Monhegan and other points 
1 Levett’s “ Voyage in Maine,” Hist. Coll., p. 88 
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“although no colony was ever settled 
in any of those places till the year 1620, 
when Plymouth was planted.” Brad- 
f.rd gives the time with greater pre- 
cision. Alluding to the termination of 
Weston’s plantation at Weymouth, he 
says, “ There were also this year (1623) 
some scattering beginnings made in 
other places, as at Paskataway, at 
Monhegan, and some other places.” 


The Historical Society of Maine de- 
serves great credit for the active zeal 
with which it investigates the history 
of that State. We trast that efforts 
will not be repeated to force a pre- 
sumption of English settlements in 
Maine prior to those of Massachusetts. 
Until the poor religious wanderers, 
whose souls were absorbed in the 
search for a home, had become estab- 
lished at Plymouth, it is certain that 
no plantation for trade or territorial 
aggrandizement could be made to stick 
on the coast of New England, perhaps 
not on the coast of Virginia. After 
their example of endurance and stabil- 
ity, it became comparatively easy to 
renew or strengthen other enterprises ; 
but Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
were the centre of effective influence, 
and the chief encouragement of all 
successful operations. 


THE CATNACH PRESS. 


Tr is about as hard to fix on accur- 
ate lines of demarcation in literature, 
as in shaving, or in decorative costume. 
The barber in “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
finding it necessary to establish some 
limiting minimum of respectability, 
drew the line at colliers. There is a 
record of a lady of orthodox religious 
principles of the utmost strictness 
(whenever she could ascertain them), 
who, after long turmoil in mind over the 
just limit for indulging “the lust of 
she eye and the pride of life” finally 
“drew the line at feathers,” which 
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thenceforward she felt were unholy, a 
sure mark of the pit. So in literature. 
Does literature include the Waverly 
Novels, and Bacon’s Essays? Yes. 
Mr. James’s novels, Mrs. Radcliffe’s, 
and the Memoir of Mrs. Ruth Patten ? 
Well, yes. “The Gunmaker of Mos- 
cow,” the production of the Interviewer 
of the Period, the ballads that flutter 
about the railings of public places in 
some large cities, auctioneers’ printed 
catalogues, “Leaves of Grass,” the- 
atrical posters, conservative political 
platforms, and the like? (O’est selon. 

But even these, if collected in suffi- 
cient quantity, arranged, and so dis- 
played as to become an intelligible 
record or illustration of a period, an 
individual, or a fact, take on a collective 
or secondary quality of literature. A 
pound of mud on your boots is dirt. 
But a square mile of dirt in situ is 
“a magnificent estate.” 

This curious record of the publica- 
tions of “Jemmy Catnach”! is a 
book, and literature, as now published. 
Whether his broad sheets and ballads 
were themselves literature is another 
question. 

James Catnach was the son of a 
north country English printer. From 
1813 to 1839 he occupied a dirty old 
hole in Monmouth Court, Seven Dials, 
London, and sold ballads, carols, ete., 
until at the end of that time he retired 
on a fortune of about $20,000, with 
which he became, in the words of his 
will, “ James Catnach of Dancer’s Hill, 
South Mimms, in the county of Middle- 
sex, Gentleman.” This intermediate gen- 
tlemanly state lasted but a brief while ; 
for in 1842 the former printer and 
present gentleman entered (let us hope) 
upon his superlative degree of angel. 
Catnach’s business was continued by 
another firm, and “The Catnach Press ” 


1 The Catnach Press. A Collection of the 
Books and Wood-cuts of James Catnach, late of 
Seven Dials, Printer. 12mo. London: Reeves & 
Turner. 
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is still in full activity in the hands of 
Mr. W. S. Fortey, who advertises that 
(among his other wares) he keeps in 
stock four thousand different ballads. 
This book, besides a brief account of 
Catnach himself, and an excursus (mostly 
from Heury Mayhew) of thirty pages 
on “ The Literature of the Streets,” is 
made up from the stereotype pages and 
wood-cuts themselves, selected out of 
Catnach’s stock ; and a curious higgle- 
dy-piggledy mess they make. Of 
separate works, thus embodied, there 
are twenty-one, all within the depart- 
ment of children’s fiction, except one, 
“The Good Child’s First Book,” 
which is a pictorial primer. These 
stories are well selected, being indeed 
almost all such as no child’s library 
should be without ; to wit: The House 
that Jack Built, Cock Robin, Jack 
Sprat, Jenny Wren, Punch and Judy, 
Simple Simon, Cinderella, Children of 
the Wood, Jack the Giant Killer, Old 
Mother Hubbard, ete., etc. The rest 
of the volume is occupied by the cuts, 
which are made up into pages so as 
to accomniodate the exigencies of the 
printer, but otherwise without order, 
and with neither classification, paging, 
nor index. Thus, of two pages taken 
at random, one includes eight ballad 
cuts, namely: a traveller drinking at 
“The Chequers,” the “ Rising Sun,” 
Man Friday doing obeisance to Rob- 
inson Crusoe, the quarter-staff fight 
between Robin Hood and the Miller of 
Mansfield, the Blackamoor’s Head, 
Robin Hood, Maid Marion and the Ab- 
bot, an old fashioned London watchman, 
and a huntsman aiming his arrow at a 
deer. The other side has six head- and 
tail-pieces, of which one stands sideways, 
for the sake of the make-up, and an- 
other is upside down, for no visible 
reason. Among these cuts are a num- 
ber of Bewick’s own designs, from the 
worn old blocks cut by him; the free- 
dom and force of the drawing and the 
delicacy and feeling of the work suf- 
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ficiently distinguishing them. These 
represent one extreme. The other is 
exemplified by certain terrific designs 
which, according to the statements of 
Mr. Catnach’s biographer, may have 
been executed by himself, and which 
have a general resemblance to portraits 
of unpopular instructors by angry 
youths of ten years old. Some of 
these cuts are from blocks that have 
been in use since boys wore buckles, 
if not wigs; and their miscellaneous- 
ness has a scope and intensity entirely 
indescribable. The cuts which adorn 
the afore-mentioned classics in the 
prior portion of the volume are about 
at the grade of mediocrity within the 
scale thus set forth, but they have the 
advantage of a close relevancy, in most 
cases, to their subject matter. In “The 
Life and Adventures of Dick Turpin,” 
for instance, the first page is filled with 
a representation of Dick, on his famous 
ride to York. His black mare Bess 
sails easily in her stride over a spiked 
turnpike gate, while Dick forestalls any 
demand for fare, by aiming one pistol 
at the startled gate-keeper, and with a 
free and jovial expression of face aims 
the other at his pursuers in the rear. 
A second picture shows him cruelly 
seating an old lady on the fire, where 
he holds her fast, to make her tell 
where her money is, and two accom- 
plices in crape masks search the house. 

The dimensions of the book pre- 
vented any reprints of ballads ; a num- 
ber of the usual illustrations being 
however given. Some of these pro- 
ductions meet with a sale apparently 
exceeding even that of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” A table credited to the 
“ Quarterly Review ” for 1867, states 
the sale of one ballad (on Rush’s 
murder), to have reached 2,500,000 
copies; and that of the Manning mur- 
der as many. 

Divers reflections upon this odd 
specimen of substratum art and litera- 
ture must perforce be withheld; all, 
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however, rather curious than useful ; 
since in the United States there is no 
large demand for anything quite so far 
down, unless indeed it be among our 
imported citizens. 





LIFE IN NORTH BRITAIN. 


Ir is from the treasures of the Scottish 
nation that this store of entertaining 
records of character, manners, customs, 
and beliefs, has been drawn ;! and suf- 
ficiently curious it is. There is an in- 
troduction, apparently intended to af- 
ford a preliminary sketch of Scottish 
social progress since the Reformation ; 
but its materials are only so much sub- 
tracted from the subsequent chapters, 
which consist of aggregations of items, 
under the successive heads of “ So- 
cial Customs,” “ Drolleries,’” “Public 
Sports,” ‘“ General Folklore.” “ De- 
mons and Apparitions,” “ Witchcraft,” 
and “ Church Discipline.” Except for 
this classification indeed, the volume 
is little besides the reprint of a large 
memorandum book ; but that is praise, 
perhaps, rather than blame. Even 
the odd misplacements are flavorsome : 
thus games, superstitions, and church 
penalties are inserted without apology, 
where indeed a good many of them 
might be well placed on _ purpose, 
among “ Drolleries.” 

Once in a while, the reader of Scott 
finds new light upon some point not 
explained even by the vast and liberal 
learning of the Wizard. Thus, “ joc- 
taleg” (used by Andrew Fairservice in 
“ Rob Roy”) is explained as a knife 
originally of the make of a famous 
Flemish cutler, John (or Jock) of 
Liege. “The Shellicoat-stane” near 
where Henry Bertram in “ Guy Man- 
nering” lands after crossing the Sol- 


1 Scotland, Social and Domestic. Memorials 
of Life and Manners in North Britain. By Rev. 
Charles Rogers, LL.D., F. S. A., Historiographer, 
ete. 8vo. London: Printed for the Grampiau 
Club. 
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way, close to the ruined castle of his 
ancestors, is found to be named after a 
malicious water-spirit called “ Shelly- 
coat; ” ete, ete. But the Doctor 
quotes the Wizard oftener than he ex- 
plains him, after all. 

With a kind of climax or cumula- 
tive movement, Dr. Rogers closes his 
work with two chapters on witch- 
craft and church discipline, frequently, 
indeed, covering identical ground, the 
penalties of the latter, often reaching, 
if not to actual capital punishment, yet 
to the indirect but certain procurement 
of it by. petition to the Privy Council, 
being liberally inflicted upon those 
found guilty of the former. With 
thorough-going and consistent watchful- 
ness over little things as well as great, 
the kirk-sessions of the seventeenth 
century regulated, also, even attend- 
ance and demeanor at church. An- 
drew Garvine “caught it” from the 
kirk-session of Ayr (in a reprimand 
only) “ because the minister was in the 


pulpit before he entered the church ” 


—not so badarule. Still better was 
the regulation that “every one that 
takes snuff in tyme of divine service 
shall pay 6s. 8d.” (7. e., Scots) “ and 
give one publick confession of his 
fault.” One may wonder if those 
stringent old presbyterians possessed, 
and if they possessed, allowed the de- 
cent munching of what the Yankees 
term “ meetin’-seed?” Still another 
quaint rule would be well reénacted 
for public gatherings, both sacred and 
secular. It was that ordained by the 
kirk-session of Perth, in 1616, namely, 
that their officer should “have his red 
staff in the kirk on Sabbath days, 
therewith to wauken sleepers, and to 
remove greeting bairns forth of the 
kirk.” Translate, with pardonable li- 
cense, for “greeting bairns,” noisy 
young persons, and how noble would 
be the welcome, of the official thrusting 
out of a concert-room with his huge 
red stick, the giggling and babbling 
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young fools who spoil so much good 
music for their betters ! 

The immense extent, solicitude, vigor, 
and rigor of this kirk jurisdiction, is 
curiously illustrated by Dr. Rogers’s 
final chapter. The kirk-sessions and 
other church judicatories not only took 
cognizance of the usual ecclesiastical 
offences, including witchcraft, but dealt 
with all forms of sexual crime, with 
drunkenness, filial disobedience, pro- 
fanity, contracts for matrimony, the 
solemnization of it, dancing, gambling, 
entertainments, etc., ete. In short, the 
kirk in fact undertook to regulate and 
control society according to clerical 
views of what the Bible seemed to 
require in each case. The result was 
such an inquisition of ministers, and 
such a mess of hypocrisy, formality, 
irreligion, and vice among the people, 
as was to be expected. All these 
vbuses, however, which like many in 
Roman Catholic nations, are to be 
traced directly to a confusion of the 
offices of Church and State, at once be- 
gan to disappear when, in 1690, a law 
was passed abolishing the civil disabili- 
ties and liabilities that previously fol- 
lowed an ecclesiastical sentence of ex- 
communication, and to quote Dr. Rog- 
ers’s last words, “ church discipline be- 
came a work of kindly reproof and 
gentle exhortation.” So may it ever 
be. <A book of antique historical cu- 
riosities may thus afford seasonable 
lessons for the publicist of to-day. For, 
curiously enough. while the disjunction 
of Church and State, thus described as 
of old a benefit, is visibly developing 
in a process of healthy differentiation 
in the rest of Christendom; here in 
the United States alone is there a dis- 
tinct effort to join them again at the 
very root. Nothing less is the system- 
atic endeavor of the Roman Catho- 
lies to grasp the American Common 
Schools out of the fostering hand of 
the nation, and instead, to draw them, 
no matter how much rent and wrecked 
in the process, within the exclusive 
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authority of the priesthood. It is true, 
the state is to be allowed to pay the 
school money, but it is the priests who 
are to expend it. 


CONOLLY AND THE TREATMENT OF 
THE INSANE. 


Tue dangers and the rewards ot 
philanthropists are curiously illustrated 
together in an anecdote of Pinel, so 
brief that we extract it from. Dr, 
Clark’s book,} where it is credited to 
Dr. Casimir Pinel’s life of his famous 
uncle. The story of Pinel’s liberation 
of the tormented maniacs of the Bi- 
cétre in 1792, is everywhere known; 
but this anecdote is new. The poor 
wretches had been for sometime set 
free, and were enjoying their decent 
liberty, when, says the anecdote, “ it 
was spread abroad that he had some 
sinister motive in releasing the lunatics. 
Under this impression, a furious mob 
seized him one day, calling ‘@ Ja lan- 
terne !’ and they would probably have 
carried their intention into effect, but 
for the exertions of Chevinge, an old 
soldier of the French guard, who res- 
cued him from their hands and saved 
his life. This man was one of those 
very lunatics in the’ Bicétre, who had 
been liberated by Pinel, afterwards 
cured, and ultimately taken into his 
service.” 

According to his circumstances, Dr. 
Conolly was served in like manner. 
He was never seized by a mob, nor 
rescued from death by one whom he 
had rescued from something worse; 
but he underwent much bitter and vex- 
atious opposition and misrepresentation, 
and on the other hand gained the love 
and reverence of many whom he had 
benefited, and of many good men besides. 

James Conolly, a thoroughly good 
man, an able physician, and the princi- 
pal agent in establishing the system ot 

1 A Memoir of John Conolly, M. D., D. C. L. 
Comprising a Sketch of the Treatment of the In- 
sane in Europe and America. By Sir James Clark, 


Bart., M. D.,etc. Portrait. 12mo. London: John 
Murray. 
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non-restraint in lunatic asylums, in the 
place of the co-ercion system, was of 
Irish descent, and born at Market 
Rasen in Lincolnshire, in 1794. He 
entered a militia regiment in 1812, 
after receiving a school education ; 
served for several years ; married quite 
young, in 1816; in 1817 began to 
study medicine; graduated at Edin- 
burgh ; settled at Chichester, afterward 
removed to Stratford-on-Avon ; in 1827 
became a professor in University Col- 
lege, London, at the unusually early 
age of thirty-three; about 1831 re- 
signed this post, and resumed practice 
at Warwick; in 1839 became resident 
physician at the Hanwell Lunatic Asy- 
lum, where the great reform of his life 
was at once inaugurated and was 
thoroughly established ; at the end of 
ten years, becoming visiting instead of 
resident physician, entered on a large 
general practice; but in a few years 
his health began to fail, and after a 
considerable period of gradual decay, 
accompanied with some melancholy, but 
without the loss of his faculties, he 
died March 5, 1867, a few hours after 
a stroke of paralysis. 

Dr. Clark has with correct judg- 
ment given as much as possible of Dr. 
Conolly’s experiences and views in his 
own words. What these were, since 
they covered a whole psychology, 
besides the vast range of knowledges 
belonging to a physician, and the spe- 
cial attainments of the physician of one 
defined complaint, can not be stated in 
a paragraph. More than perhaps any 
other man than the clergyman — the 
doctor for souls — does the physician 
need nobility and benevolence, wide 
knowledge and practical efficiency, 
energy and tact, courage, quickness, 
decision, and perseverance ; and all the 
more if he is a reforming physician. 
Of all these Dr. Conolly possessed a 
large share, and the photograph por- 
trait in the volume shows a physiog- 
nomy entirely corresponding to this 
character. The head and face are in- 


stinct with thoughtfulness, experience, 
sweetness, and decision. 

We have no room to trace the 
labors of Dr. Conolly in introducing his 
reform, nor to even allude to the very 
interesting brief collateral discussions 
and statements of fact in both text and 
appendix. But we must needs quote, 
though at some expense of compla- 
cency, Dr. Clark’s unceremonious yet 
assuredly richly-deserved mention of 
what is indeed a “black spot” on our 
American feasts of charity. Says Sir 
James : — 

“The black spot in the treatment of 
the insane in America is the sad condi- 
tion of the lunatics for whom there is no 
longer room in the public asylums, and 
who are consequently confined in work- 
houses, almshouses, and some of them 
even in prisons. The disclosure of the 
treatment tu which these poor helpless 
creatures are subjected, as described by 
Dr. Willard, is only to be compared with 
their worst treatment in Europe at the 
end of the last and beginning of the pres- 
ent century.” 

Every philanthropist will gladly wit- 
ness as many such reproaches, and as 
bitter ones as may be necessary to 
stimulate our wealthy State govern- 
ments to remove the confessedly dis- 
creditable and in fact most shamefully 
heathenish state of things that now 
prevails in regard to these most piti- 
able objects of charity. At present, in 
too many cases, they are neglected and 
abused so horribly as to prove what 
serious ill treatment Christian people 
can inflict upon precisely those of all 
the. world least able to prevent or re- 
sent it. 


FOREIGN PROTESTANT PULPIT.1 


To describe this interesting collec- 
tion with entire accuracy, it should 
have been named also “ Trinitarian.” 


1 The Foreign Protestant Pulpit. Sermons by 
Eminent Preachers of France, Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland. First Series. 12mo. London: 
R. D. Dickinson. 














For it would be impossible to gather 
from it that there is a Unitarian Prot- 
estant not merely in Europe, but in 
existence. Still, this is only the first 
series. 

The sermons, thirty-three in number, 
include specimens by such well known 
preachers as H. Monod, Van Oosterzee, 
Gaussen, d’Aubigné, Krummacher, 
Tholuck, Pressensé, and Harms, and 
also by others less known in America, 
as, Luthardt, Reeder, Bersier, Grand- 
pierre, Knapp, Hofacker, and Torén. 
Perhaps they do not widely differ in 
ability or in any important point of 
method, from thirty-three sermons by 
our own best preachers, to be selected 
on a similar principle. Any individ- 
ualizing qualities of style are of course 
in great measure obscured by transla- 
tion, so that the eomparison must be of 
thought and general handling rather 
than composition. And their most 
obvious feature, thus taken, is their 
emotional character, especially in the 
large number by French preachers. 
Some of them are practical expositions 
of what constitutes a right life; but as 
a whole, there is a decidedly greater 
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share of descriptions, exhortations, and 
warnings aimed more at the sympa- 
thies and feelings than at the mere 
reasoning intellect, than is usual in 
the American pulpit. As is natural, 
polemic references to the Church ot 
Rome are also rather more frequent ; 
and in many of the discourses there 
is a diligent old-fashioned citation of 
chapter and verse whenever the Scrip- 
tures are appealed to, With these minor 
exceptions, there is a substantial iden- 
tity of doctrine with that of the Prot- 
estant pulpit generally. Indeed, the 
time has long passed for a geographical 
limitation of doctrine, and there is a 
striking solidarity of beliefs, irrespective 
of boundaries, among all Christians. 
Heretofore, we may add, this has ex- 
isted, for instance, among all Presbyte- 
rians or all Methodists, as the case may 
be. Of late years, however, there are 
not wanting signs that the demarca- 
tions between the sects also are wast- 
ing away. Probably one day it will 
be impossible to gather from a printed 
sermon what was the sect of its.author 
It would frequently be very difficult 


even now. 
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A witty and wise correspondent, who “ reserves her name,” intimates 
very pleasantly to the editor of “ Old and New,” that God’s wheels grind 
certainly, although they seem to grind slowly ; and that we need not fret 
ourselves much either in throwing chips into the mill-pond for our own 
amusement or in carrying quart mugs of water to'add to the weight 
which falls on the overshot wheel. This must be admitted true, and 
cannot be said too often. It may be said, undoubtedly, to the great 
comfort and help of people who are quite in despair,—as President 
Mann used to say of himself, ‘The trouble is that God Almighty is not 
in a hurry, andI am.” “ The mills of the gods grind about so fast, and 
the best miller in the world cannot hurry them up, even if he sacrifices 
himself to the grist.” These are our friend’s words. 

They are perfectly true, and in the introduction of the month’s Record 
of Progress, it is as well to put it down, in black and white, as encourage- 
ment and as warning to all “ progressistas.” They will not make God’s 
current run any faster, and the “retrogradistas”’ will not make it run 
any slower. If everybody will understand that, and act accordingly, 
there will be no work wasted in those lines. 

But, meanwhile, it is the business of the miller, if we hold to our 
friend’s quotation, not to make freshets or unmake them, but to carry 
bags of corn to the hopper, to dump the corn in, to let the water upon 
the overshot wheel, to watch the grinding, to cool the meal, to pack it 
in bags or in barrels, and send it to the eater; and woe to our corre- 
spondent, and woe to us, and woe to everybody, if because the mills of 
the gods are grinding so steadily, the millers give up this business of 
working with God in the greatest of his affairs. Luckily for the millers, 
and luckily for us, we can never persuade one of them when he sees a 
thousand barrels of fancy FF F finished, branded, and swung upon the 
steamer, to feed a thousand men or women for months, that they would 
have been quite as nicely created by the mills of the gods, or by the 
waterfalls or steam-engines which drove those mills, if he, or somebody 
like him, had not put his shoulder to the wheel. You will never per- 
suade any Mr. John Williams in his Church of the Good Samaritan, 
when, after six months of difficult correspondence, he places some nice 
English servant-girls who wanted to leave England, and did not know 
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how, in nice American homes which wanted English servant-girls, and 
did not know how to get them, that those girls would have come to those 
homes without his codperation. You will never persuade Mr. Brace, in 
New York, after he has written to Mr. Willis, in St. Louis, to know if 
he wants twenty-five able-bodied laborers there, after Mr. Willis has 
written back that he does, and after Mr. Brace has sent the men, that 
he had nothing to do with their going forward. 

Let us gratefully acknowledge, all the time, that the water flows and 
the mill-wheels go round, and let us remember at whose bidding those 
flow and these turn. This Record of Progress, from month to month, 
will try to give some samples of the grades of meal which come from the 
grinding. 

It is gratifying to know that the reports from a distance, and our 
answers to them, leave and reach places but just now supposed outside 
the realm of Progress. Here is a letter from Cheyenne. Young men 
remember that word when its only meaning was the name of a tribe of 
savages, perhaps the least hopeful in the world. But yesterday, the 
hasty letter-writers spoke of the place as a “slab town,” born but to die, 
while the worst intemperance of that Malebolgia just outside of civiliza- 
tion, congregated for a few weeks in tents or shanties. And here to- 
day, from this same Cheyenne, is a letter from a friendly correspondent, 
from whom we hope to hear again, reminding us that the ephemeral 
camp of yesterday has become the established town of to-day, where also 
thoughtful people are bearing their grist to the mills of God, and are 
hoping and praying with the myriads, all over the world, who pray for 
the coming of his kingdom. 

The drift of modern life brings more and more people within the 
attractive influence of the towns. No one who heard Mr. Weeden’s 
paper on this subject has forgotten its statistics or its conclusions. In 
another place, we have called attention to Dr. Hedge’s hopes that this 
tendency may come to an end, and that some centrifugal force may 
assert itself. That thing happened once, when the population of Babel 
got too dense for good drainage and moral development, and a dispersion 
began which has been of some use ever since in the world. The signs 
of the times show that such dispersions are to be the order of the day for 
the next generation. Even the railroad men are waking up to see that 
their great duty is to make it easy for the workmen of cities to live in 
the neighboring suburbs, — that it is far more important that they should 
do this work promptly and well, than that they should carry a few 
“through passengers ” from one end of the world to the other for half 
what it costs them. With this awakening of these princes, there is room 
to hope that all classes of men who work in cities may bring up their 
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children in the light and air and sunshine of the open regions which sur- 


round the cities. 


We devote the principal part of the Record of Prog- 


ress this month to accounts of various practical improvements in this 
direction, beginning with the enterprise, truly grand, which has been 
undertaken in the neighborhood of Chicago by the Riverside Improve- 
ment Company, who have had the advantage of the advice of Mr. Olm- 


sted and of Mr. Vaux. 





RIVERSIDE, NEAR CHICAGL. 

“Oxp and New” is printed at she 
Riverside printing office in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, by the side of the River 
Charles. We foresee, that as people 
begin to build at Riverside by the 
side of the Aux Plaines, nine miles 
from Chicago, the telegrams of anxious 
Stephens, eager for the health of 
Amanda, will come ticking out on the 
lips of our wire, while Mr. Farrelly’s 
order for “ two thousand more copies of 
March ” will be switched off to Illinois. 
To avoid the danger now, and lest our 
readers should think that this journal 
is printed in Sybaris or in Paradise, 
we are obliged to say “ Riverside, near 
Chicago.” ; 

The Riverside Improvement Com- 
pany have sixteen hundred acres of 
land near Chicago, which they mean to 
arrange for the comfort and convenience 
of people of all classes who have to do 
their daily work in that city. Their 
principal tract is nine miles from Chi- 
cago by their own road, — which we 
shall describe, — twelve miles by the 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, which 
makes there its principal station. With 
a large working capital, which they 
have spent freely, they have put into 
the hands of Olmsted, Vaux, & Co., 
the architects and constructors of the 
New York and Brooklyn Parks, the 
arrangements for making their land 
convenient and attractive to purchasers. 
They are now so well forward in their 
work that this spring their magnificent 
“ Boulevard,” the finest road, as they 


claim, in America, will be ready for 
use. It is to be aroad nine miles long, 
at least one hundred and fifty feet in 
its full width. This width, however, 
is divided, so that there is a drive for 
pleasure travel, where the fine equi- 
pages of Chicago will have their chance, 
a foot-path under trees, a horseback 
road under trees, a track for heavy 
traffic, and two side-walks ;— and lines 
of turf, separating them from each 
other. We do not pretend that the 
trees are grown, but they are to grow. 
The road is built on a substantial, ex- 
pensive, intelligent plan. In that, is 
the first great feature in which the 
projectors of “ Riverside ” have devi- 
ated from the wretched failures of most 
men who lay out suburban cities. 
Mr. Olmsted says : — 


“ A railroad, however, at the best af- 
fords a very inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory means of communication between a 
rural habitation and a town, either for a 
family or for a man of business; as, 
moreover, one of the chief advantages of 
a suburban home is the opportunity 
which it gives of taking air and exercise 
in driving, riding, and walking, it is a 
great desideratum, especially where time 
is so valuable as it is generally in Chicago, 
that a business man should be able to en- 
joy such an opportunity incidentally to 
his necessary communication with his 
store or office. 

“ We find that the surface of the coun- 
try over which a drive must be taken to 
reach your property, examined with ref- 
erence to this requirement, is, like the 
country generally about Chicago, not 
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merely uninteresting, but, during much 
of the year, positively dreary. Driving 
across it, at present, so far from being a 
diverrion or maiter of pleasure, is a te- 
dious task. Being nearly a dead flat, its 
natural drainaye is very bad, parts of it 
are marshy, an! the whole, after’ storms, 
is miry, and remains for a long time half 
covered with broad mud-puddles. Since 
railroads were established, the intercourse 
between the town and country in this 
direction, by ordinary wheeled vehicles, 
has been so slight that the old roads, 
which were never tolerably well made, 
are scarcely kept in sufficiently good or- 
der to be travelled safely, even by very 
strong and heavy wagons. In their best 
condition they are extremely rough, and 
require slow and cautious driving, while 
in the spring they are sometimes quite 
impassable. 

“Tt is obvious that no ordinary arrange- 
ment will suffice to make a rapid drive 
in a light carriage, or a canter on horse- 
back, over this region, one that can be 
daily taken with pleasure throughout the 
year, or to prevent the attempt to secure 
exercise and recreation in this way from 
becoming an intolerably tedious effort on 
the part of any suburban resident who 
wishes to attend to business in town. 

“It is clearly essential to your success 
that these objections should be removed ; 
we therefore take the first serious prob- 
lem of your enterprise to be, — 

“ How can the present difficulties of 
carriage access be overcome ? 

“ On reviewing the conditions we con- 
clude that the formation of an approach 
road, much better adapted to the require- 
ments of pleasure-driving than any other 
leading out of Chicago, and with varied 
and agreeable accessories and appiurte- 
nances, is perfectly practicable. 

“We should advise you, in the first 
place, to obtain possession, if possible, of 
a strip of ground from two hundred to 
six hundred feet wide, extending from 
the city to the nearest border of your 
property, to secure its thorough drainage, 
to plant it with trees, and to carry through 
it a series of separate, but adjoining ways, 
especially adapted in construction, — first 
for walking, second for riding, third: for 
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pleasure-driving, and fourth to give con- 
venient access to houses to be built on 
the route and accommodate heavy freight-, 
ing, without inconvenience to the through 
pleasure travel. 

* The main crive should be constructed 
in a very thorough and finished manner, 
so that, without perfect rigidity of surface, 
it will be storm and frost-proof. 

“The ride should adjoin the drive, so 
that equestrians can at pleasure turn from 
it to converse with friends in carriages ; 
it should have a soft and slightly yield- 
ing surface, that the great jar and danger 
of slipping, which occurs in a paved road, 
may be avoided. ; 

“ The grateful influences of the grove 
extending through the prairie, with the 
amelioration of climate and soil which 
would result from thorough drainage and 
wind-breaks, and the advantages which 
would be found in the several proposed 
means of communication at all seasons of 
the year, would be such that continuous 
lines of villas and gardens would undoubt- 
edly soon be established adjoining it, and 
the hour’s drive through it, necessary to 
reach your property, would be neither 
tedious nor fatiguing. 

“ At certain intervals upon the route, 
it would be desirable to provide openings 
with some special decorations, and here 
should be sheltered seats and watering- 
places.” ‘ 


More than $150,000 have been spent 
on improvements carried forward on 
these admirable plans. The conse- 
quence shows itself in the sales of 
land. People will be willing — of 
course they will be willing — to give 
even twenty, thirty, or forty dollars a 
front foot, for lots which are laid out 
with such advantages, though they 
would not have given a hundred dol- 
lars an acre for the land unimproved. 

The description of the composition 
and manner of making the boulevard 
will apply equally to the driveways of 
the Riverside suburban town, with ad- 
ditional advantages of draining which 
render them water-proof and snow- 
proof. Along the line of all the road- 
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ways, and at a distance of three hun- 
dred feet from each other, are iron 
zatch-basins, which connect with a 
perfect system of draining tiles and 
pipes underneath, that render any ac- 
cumulation of water on the surface im- 
possible, while tke gutters are of cob- 
ble-stones ; and so mud is also one of 
the things of city annoyance and coun- 
try roads, but not of Riverside. The 
walks which follow alongside the road- 
ways, and intersect the numerous plats 
of public ground, and lead to the resi- 
dence entrances, are made of a tar and 
gravel concrete, of the very same kind 
that has been found so satisfactory in 
Central Park, New York. In these 
two provisions the architects have very 
sensibly determined that there is the 
first and greatest importance. A sub- 
urban town or village should not 
merely provide such comforts and at- 
tractions as shall encourage domesticity, 
but also such out-door facilities and 
thoroughfares as shall promote sociabil- 
ity, intercommunication, exercise, and 
the enjoyment of the pure air to a cer- 
tain extent at all seasons of the year. 
It is well known to all who have tried 
simple country life that the roads and 
walks, however pleasant they may be 
in summer and fall, are in the winter, 
and especially in the spring, when the 
frost leaves the ground, of such a di- 
lapidated condition as to render them 
practically useless, and to shut up each 
family in a separate and forlorn asy- 
lum. In providing, then, a thorough 
system of drainage, and the best of 
roads and walks, the Improvement 
Company are giving Riverside the 
most desirable and valuable feature 
of a suburban village from the very 
first. ‘The general plan of Riverside 
differs from most suburban neighbor- 
hoods in avoiding the angles, which, 
though desirable for every plan that 


looks forward to a city in the future, 


are too stiff and formal for such adorn- 
ment and rusticity as should be com- 


bined in a model suburb. The road- 
ways are formed of curved lines, which 
make up a graceful and harmonious 
whole. All along the lines of main 
avenues there are pretty parterres 
planned out, with clusters of shrub- 
bery, shaded seats, and flower-plats, 
and these are to be public grounds. 
The bnilding-Jots have a frontage of 
one hundred feet, are about two hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet deep, and it 
is required that the houses shall be set 
back thirty feet from the front of the 
lots, and the intersections of the road- 
ways form several rounded places, the 
improvement of which will find a beau- 
tiful bordering in the ground set apart 
for public use; while every restriction 
to render the property beautiful and 
healthy is enforced by the company, so 
as to give the characteristics of a res- 
ident park. At one place, the Aux 
Plaines River has a curve which encir- 
cles a strip of land of about one and a 
quarter square miles, in the shape of 
a peninsula; at another place it wid- 
ens out into a little lake; at another, 
a large bit of low land is to be still 
further excavated, the water of the 
river made to flow over it, leaving a 
large island in the centre, which is to 
be «onnected with the main-land by 
numerous rustic bridges, the island 
there to be used as picnic grounds. 
At another spot, one hundred and fifty 
acres of ground on both sides of the 
river, which are already covered with 
groves of trees, consisting of oaks, elms, 
hickories and walnuts, with an under- 
growth of hazels and various shrubs, are 
to be laid out as a park for general use, 
in addition to the public grounds which 
are provided all through the different 
divisions, lining the residence lots. An- 
other part of the river, above the dam, 
affords, during the winter months, a 
large and smooth skating-park, while 
the rest offers facilities for pleasure- 
boating and fishing during the summer. 

There is no lack of the umbrageous 

















attractions of the country, and to these 
will be added the artistic properties of 
a park, and the modern conveniences 
of a city. An artesian well has al- 
ready been sunk, which will supply 
five thousand people with water, and 
this will be carried by means of water 
pipes to every house in the town. 
There will be a general gas company, 
which, in the same way, and to the 
same extent, will furnish every house 
with light. The climate is clear and 
pure, owing to the high ground; dry 
and healthy, owing to its removal from 
the damp and chill winds of the lake 
(which is good news for all afflicted 
with consumptive and catarrhal dis- 
eases), and free from the mosquitoes 
and sand-flies that have their being in 
this condition. 

There are at present over five hun- 
dred laborers employed on the River- 
side works, exclusive of those emploved 
on the boulevard, in quarrying the 
stone, building the roadways and walks, 
in improving the grounds, and erecting 
houses. Even with this force, the 
work is of such magnitude that prog- 
ress seems slow ; yet another year, at 
the rate of the last few months, will 
accomplish wonders. A few costly 
houses have already been erected, and 
others are in course of erection, besides 
a stone church and a block of stores. 
The hotel, fronting on the river, with 
the main portico hanging over it, and 
surrounded in both stories with veran- 
das, is nearly finished. Its location 
ts delightful ; it is to have no sleeping 
rooms for guests ; is divided into salons, 
dining-rooms, a ball-room, and is to be 
kept as a place of summer resort ; and 
such it will be, when the city boule- 
vard is completed. 

The company have under contract 
the completion, hy May next, of nine 
miles of roadways, with the accom- 
panying walks, drain, sewer, water and 
gas pipes, at which time it is proposed 
to offer a limited number of lots, to 
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those only who will build, at forty dol- 
lars for the front foot. Parties buying 
at Riverside will have the satisfaction 
of avoiding the demand upon their 
resources for taxation in the way of 
improvements, so constant in all towns. 





PUBLIC WORKS OF CHICAGO. 


Tue eighth annual report of the 
Board of Public Works of this city, 
just published, gives some interesting 
particulars not only of the growth in 
bulk, but in fitness for a civilized habi- 
tation, of this metropolis of eatables. 

The report says that six miles of 
street pavement have been laid during 
the year, all of wood, and of four dif- 
ferent kinds. The cleaning of all the 
paved streets is done on a contract of 
$1,972.50 per. mile for one year’s clean- 
ing, and is well done. More than 
seventy-three miles of sidewalk have 
been laid or relaid this year, making 
now in charge of the Board four hun- 
dred and seventy miles. A concrete like 
that used in some Eastern cities has 
been tried, and answers far better than 
wood. 

The water supply of the city aver- 
ages about fourteen and three-quarters 
million gallons a day — almost exactly 
the same as the supply of Boston; but 
Boston paid more than Chicago for her 
water last year by about $133,000. 
This supply has been twenty-seven per 
eent. over the average of the previous 
year, and the cost of delivering each 
million gallons of water is $12.45. 
Eleven years ago the city required 
three million gallons; not less than 
twenty millions will be wanted, as the 
chief engineer estimates, this year. 
The quality of the water since the lake 
tunnel was made, has been almost uni- 
formly good. There is aslight appear- 
ance of milkiness about it after a strong 
easterly wind ; and once during the last 
summer, when the surface of the lake 
was heated far above the average, a 
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strong west wind rose and sent the 
warm water into the pipes; and once 
in the winter, about Christmas, the an- 
chor ice got jammed into the fish- 
screens, and for three hours the water 
supply was cut off entirely. But the 
report adds, with a commendable touch 
of optimism, this was just after break- 
fast, when not much water is wanted, 
and so it is supposed that not many 
people were aware of their destitution. 
About thirty miles of water-pipes have 
been laid this year, making a total of 
more than two hundred and eight miles. 
This whole new work of procuring 
water answers admirably in every re- 
spect, except that it is already becoming 
inadequate to the vastly increasing de- 
mand, and the construction of another 
tunnel is appearing among the near 
certainties. 

Last year more than nine miles of 
sewers were laid, at a cost of over $197,- 
000 ; each sewer, being a link in a com- 
plete system, is designed to fulfil its 
work as a part of the whole system 
like the arteries in the human body. 
No permanent sewer, the report says, 
has ever been changed or relaid; and 
while the city, being on a dead level, 
presents unusual difficulties for drainage, 
the cost of flushing and cleansing the 
whole system is not higher than the 
average in other cities. The total 
length of sewers laid in the city, when 
the report was made up, measured over 
one hundred and ten miles. 

One vast work which the Board has 
pushed forward with its utmost energy, 
is the deepening of the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal, so as to allow the 
waters of Lake Michigan to pour 
through the Chicago River, or rather 
the bayou that goes by that name, and 
so keep the thing sweet by carrying 
the filth from the factories and distil- 
leries down toward the Mississippi. 
This work will be to remove a ridge 
that divides the waters that run to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence from those that 
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run to the Gulf of Mexico. There 
seems to be no other way open to pre- 
vent the so-called river from being a 
perpetual cesspool. The contract re- 
quires this work to be wholly done by 
the end of March, 1871. In the past 
year 390,000 cubic yards of earth was 
excavated, and 138,000 cubic yards of 
stone. 

All this with three new bridges over 
the river, a tunnel completed under the 
river from the south to the west sides, 
and another begun and now well under 
way from the north to the south sides 
of the city, will give readers some idea 
of the way in which the founda- 
tions are being laid for good liv- 
ing in a city, that thirty years ago 
numbered 4,500 souls. It may be 
added that the men out of whose brain 
all this excellent work proceeds, are 
E. S. Chesborough, city engineer; W. 
H. Clarke, principal assistant ; and D. 
C. Cregier, engineer of the water 
works. 


A MODEL TOWN IN ENGLAND. 


THE town of Saltaire, built by Mr. 
Salt on the River Aire, is one of the 
fine English experimeuts in the line 
of decent homes for working men. 
Mr. Salt has lately been made Sir 
Titus Salt by Mr. Gladstone, who 
never will give a baronetcy with better 
judgment. His manufactory of al- 
pacas and other woollens employs four 
thousand pair of hands. It is one of 
those complete establishments, where 
every detail of the manufacture, from 
the very beginning, is conducted under 
the same superintendence. 


He threw himself with energy into the 
alpaca trade in its infancy, and is gen- 
erally accredited with the possession of 
an enormous fortune. His benefactions, 
in any case, are most numerous and on a 
most large and beneficent scale. It seems 
a mere circumstance to him to give away 
five thousand pounds at a time. But 




















the town whick he has called i to exist- 
ence at Saltaire, is truly remarkable, and 
in many respects might be taken as a 
model. The workmen possess cottages, 
where for the same price or less than a 
London artisan pays for a crowded garret, 
he has a building of two stories, furnished 
with every comfort and convenience. He 
has a large dining-hall where he may 
take hi- meals, or be furnished with the 
best provisions at cost price They have 
reading-rooms, and bath-rooms ; and both 
may be obtained for twopence or three- 
pence, and the luxury of an excellent 
Turkish bath — which seems, however, 
to be hardly appreciated by the workmen 
—can be obtained for sixpence. Sir 
Titus has built, and we believe endowed, a 
splendid chapel, of the most ample and 
decorative kind, and with a decided re- 
semblance to a metropolitan music-hall, 
and liberally supports other religious 
bodies in all good works. No _public- 
house is permitted within the town, but 
they cluster on the confines ; and it might 
be better if some were allowed within his 
territory, subject to his supervision. 
Children, under the happy provisions of 
English law, not yet imitated in America, 
are only allowed to work half the time 
at the mill, and for the rest are sent to 
school. 

Such a system goes far to show how 
class may be associated with class, and 
the conflicting claims of capital and labor 
be reconciled. Sir Titus Salt has shown 
an excellent example of a better state of 
things. 


SUNDAY IN ITS PRACTICAL RELA- 
TIONS. 


M. Lomsarp’s work on Sunday ! is 
noteworthy as exhibiting the support 
which, even in this sceptical age, is 
accorded to the institutions of religion, 
alike by the reasoning of the thought- 
ful, and the necessities of the laborer. 
M. Lombard shows that a period of 
rest, of about one day in seven, is es- 
sential to the health and well-being of 


1 Le Dimanche, dans ses Relations avec la So- 
sieté: par M. Lombard. Genéve, 1869. 
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man. It appears from observations 
made in various countries that laborers 
who do not enjoy this rest suffer for 
the want of it much more than is com- 
pensated to themselves or to others 
by the additional time they have for 
their work. The condition of English 
laborers is referred to, as presenting 
an advantageous contrast to those of 
France and Belgium. The man who 
takes the Sunday for rest will, ou an 
average, accomplish as much in the six 
days as another will in seven, and will 
enjoy better health. Then the refresh- 
ment given to the mental powers by 
their exercise on themes of an elevated 
nature, to say nothing of the moral 
or spiritual influence of that exercise, 
is worthy of deep consideration on the 
part of all who are interested in the 
intellectual advancement of the labor- 
ing classes. Thus, apart from all 
religious considerations, the Christian 
day of rest establishes its claim to be 
regarded as a benevolent institution, 
and to be upheld as a permanent one. 

Led by considerations such as these, 
the Society of Public Utility at Geneva 
have brought forward the question of 
this weekly rest in a point of view es- 
sentially social ; and M. Lombard, in 
the present volume, appears as express- 
ing the views of the society. Writing 
as an advocate deeply interested, we 
are told that some allowance must be 
made for such a position, but that on 
the whole his important task is well 
discharged. 

This is the true point of view. The 
attempt has been made among our- 
selves to break down the institution 
of the day of rest, on the ground of its 
interfurence with individual liberty. 
The name of liberty ‘is better invoked 
in demanding that the Sabbath be 
muintained, and its privileges shared 
as extensively as possible. Let the 
tired laborer have liberty for one day 
in seven for the refreshment of rest to 
his frame, and the elevation of thought 
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to his miud. Let the Christian work- 
man have liberty to obey his conscience, 
and not find himself excluded from 
employment unless he will consent to 
give up the privilege and the duty of 
worship. We know, indeed, that some 


kinds of work must go on, and we - 


would not make the vain attempt to 
restore, in the swarming and varied 
population of to-day, the strictness that 
prevailed when our present cities were 
but villages ; only let those who do not 
regard the day, regard the consciences 
and the comfort of those who do; let 
the will of the majority stand between 
the employer’s eagerness for gain and the 
right of the employed to his day of rest. 
If in some callings a part of that day 
must be given to work, let the freedom 
of the remainder be guaranteed. It 
is due alike to public health, to mental 
improvement, and to the demands of 
religion. 

There is a valuable article on this 
question in the “ Westminster Review ” 
for October last, which expresses views 
alike wise and moderate. “The mod- 
ern tendency everywhere,” it says, 
“ both on the Continent and in America, 
is to increase the periods of relaxation 
instead of abridging them. Workmen 
who are agitating to reduce the ordi- 
nary working day to eight hours will 
not suffer themselves to be cheated out 
of their one whole holiday. We insist 
on the principle of a day of rest as 
strongly as the sabbatarians, but we 
also take our stand on Sunday liberty, 
and maintain that every man should 
be free to use his rest as he thinks 
most conducive to his mental, moral, 
or physical improvement.” 


PROTESTANTISM AT THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


Mr. Faure, the author of the dis- 
courses named below,! was educated for 


1 Modern Theology: Sixteen Discourses held in 
the Mutual Hall, Cape Town. By the Rev. D. P. 
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the ministry at Leyden, and licensed 
to preach. Arriving at the Cape of 
Good Hope for the exercise of his 
office, he was required to submit to an 
examination with regard to doctrinal 
points, and refusing compliance, has 
established an independent society at 
Cape Town. Some of our readers 
may remember that at the meeting of 
the Free Religious Association in Bos- 
ton in May last, Mr. Emerson stated 
that a young clergyman at the Cape of 
Good Hope had written to him for ad- 
vice when thus circumstanced. Mr. 
Faure has simplified the baptismal ser- 
vice and that for confirmation or ad- 
mission to church privileges, requiring 
for the latter only an affirmative answer 
to the question, “Do you join your- 
selves to the Free Protestant Church, 
in order thereby to express your con- 
viction that true religion is nothing 
more, but also nothing less, than love 
to God and love to man, and that your 
earnest endeavor will be to manifest 
this religion in your lives ?” 

Mr. Faure does not stand alone. Mr. 
T. F. Burgers, minister at Hanover, in 
the same colony, is also mentioned, as 
the author of a di-course,? delivered on 
the tenth anniversary of bis settlement, 
in which he takes the position that the 
object of the ministry should be, not 
creed-theology, but practical ameliora- 
tion. 





PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


Tue hippopotamus has at length 
been found in America. Not living, 
thank heaven! but extinct, dessicated, 


Faure. Cape Town, 1869. London: Scribner & 
Co. 

De Roeping van de nieuwe Leden der Nieuwe 
Gemeente. Toespraak gehouden in de Mutual 
Hall op Mei 1869, door D. P.- Faure, Leeraar van 
de Vreie Protestantsche Kerk; Kaapstad: Van de 
Sandt de Villiers; 1869. 

2 Feestrede, gehouden te Hanover, op den 25sten 
Junij 1869, door T. F. Burgers, bij gelegenheid 
van het tiende Jaarfest sijner aanvaarding van 
het Leeraarsambt in de Hanoversche Gemeente. 
Kaapstad; 1869. 
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Jersey seems to have becn a sort of 
prehistoric menagerie. Last month, at 
the Philadelphia Philosophical Society, 
Professor Cope exhib'ted the molar of 
one hippopotamus, no bigger than a 
hog (the animal, not the tooth), found 
in a Jersey marl-pit; and the tu-k of 
another, somewhat larger, found in a 
similar position in Maryland. There 
is no longer an opportunity for won- 
dering why this genus of animals 
should be absent from. the ancient 
swampy coasts and vast interior fresh- 
water lakes of America; when genera 
of elephant, rhinoceros, cow, horse, and 
other quadrupeds were so numerous 
and various in form. It is pretty cer- 
tain that, in the repeated changes of 
climate which have occurred on this 
side of the Atlantic in geological days, 
through alterations in the relative size 
and position of land and sea, the form- 
ing or drying up of lakes, the elevation 
or depression of the continent, and per- 
haps through other agencies quite ex- 
traneous and circumterrestrial, — there 
have been times when the area of the 
United States resembled Central and 
Southern Africa more nearly than any 
other part of the world. That system 
of great variable lakes, or semi-perma- 
nent inundations which Livingstone 
discovered and is still exploring, 
haunted by many species of crocodile, 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, elephant, and 
snake, may furnish us perhaps with 
our best picture of the state of things 
in Central North America during the 
coal eras, and along the seaboard dur- 
ing the cretaceous age. 

On another evening, Prof. Cope 
exhibited a curious hollow bone of a 
reptile which was buried in the mud 
of a. lake which once occupied the 
Park, back of Denver City. All the 
Parks were lakes in cretaceous and 
tertiary times; that is, at the time 
the tide-water country of Jersey and 
-he Southern States was first partly 
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‘dislocated, and buried up in marl. New 


and then wholly under water; when 
the marl beds were laid down, and the 
shell beds were alive, and the Hadro- 
saurus crawled and leaped. and fought 
with mo sters still more hideous; and 
Cope’s little hippopotamus wallowed 
in the lagoons where Milford or Mount 
Holly now stand ; and storks and cranes 
of various kinds already found them- 
selves created, in a country quite as 
comfortable as Old Holland, or Old 
Egypt, but infinitely older. 

Until recently the remains of birds 
have not been found in America. In 
the rocks of Germany it was not a rare 
thing to find birds’ bones, feathers, and 
even entire eggs; and many specimens 
are preserved in the museums. The 
most remarkable of this class of fossils 
is in the British Museum. On the two 
faces of a stone which has been split 
open, are seen the remains of a bird, 
with outspread wings, about as large 
asa chicken. Its head is gone from 
the end of its long neck; but its ribs 
and legs are in their places. But in- 
steatl of a fan-shaped tail it exhibits a 
long, tapering line of vertebra ten or 
fifteen in number; and from each ver- 
tebra two feathers issue, one from each 
side; and these are painted on the 
stone by the original carbon process ; 
but not exactly photographed. 

This is the earliest of the birds ; 
and it is half a lizard. It is a great 
pity that the head is gone ; but the tail 
tells the story plainly enough. 

Prof. Marsh of New Haven has 
been devoting himself to the so-called 
bird-tracks of the Connecticut red 
sandstone, and fossil birds generally, 
wherever found. He has recently 
detected the bones of birds in the cre- 
taceous and tertiary rocks of this coun- 
try. At the same meeting of the Acad- 
emy, he exhibited a lot of birds’ bones, 
and described them. One was from 
the lowest marl bed of New Jersey, 
and showed the bird to be a sort of 
penguin. The others were from higher 
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layers; first a kind of goose; then a 
sort of heron; a curlew, ete., all of 
them sea-birds or shore-birds, waders 
or swimmers, and all found in marl and 
sand deposits of the Atlantic coast. 

But Dr. Hayden has found the bone 
of a bird in the tertiary beds of Ne- 
braska, where the great fresh-water 
lakes of the White River and Nio- 
brara once existed. It is the bone of 
one of the crane or heron tribe. It 
is the only relic of a bird living in 
prehuman times, ever found in Amer- 
ica, back from the coast. 


THE HEBREWS IN CINCINNATI. 


ALL old things are bound to get a 
new hearing in our new Western 
America. Just now the religious pub- 
lie in Cincinnati, Ohio, is entertained 
with a lively attack upon the Christian 
religion by the two learned Rabbis of 
the Reformed Hebrew Congregations. 
This city contains perhaps five thou- 
sand Hebrews, of which the wealthy 
and more intelligent class are gathered 
under the ministration of Drs. Wise 
and Lilienthal. Within the past five 
years these societies have erected two 
temples of great size, among the most 
striking public ‘buildings in that city. 
At the dedication of these temples the 
eloquent Rabbis vied with each other 
in their declaration of devotion to 
American citizenship, their repudiation 
of any desire for a return to Jerusalem ; 
even suggesting a not far off loss of 
interest in any Hebrew national feeling. 
Vague hints were thrown out of es- 
sential changes in the worship and 
creed of this new temple service, 
which would bring it into an attitude 
of amity with the religion of Christ. 
A year ago, on the occasion of a vio- 
lent attack upon the Jews by Arch-, 
bishop Purcell as “ blasphemers of 
Jesus Christ,” the Doctors indignantly 
repudiated such imputations. One cf 


these Rabbis has preached to the radi- 


cal congregation of Mr. Vickers, and 
in the Christian church of Mr. Sum- 
merbell. Whether it is deemed neces- 
sury now to counteract too exuberant 
public expectation we cannot say, but 
these Doctors have recently given us 
the ‘remainder’ of Judaism. Both 
united to urge the passage of the anti- 
religious resolutions through the School 
Board, and have taken to glorifying 
their people in the old style, as the ark 
of all true religion. Dr. Lilienthal 
has favored us with two striking lec- 


‘tures on the distinction between Juda- 


ism and Christianity, and Dr. Wise is 
delivering three discourses on the or- 
igin of the Christian religion. These 
lectures place the Reformed Hebrew 
theology practically in line with the 
ultra Rationalistic or “ Free Religious ” 
societies. While eulogizing Jesus as 
a promising young Hebrew prophet 
sacrificed by the Roman government, 
they attempt to account for all that is 
of durable value in his ideas by his 
Hebrew education, making “love to 
God and man,” as did Jesus, the sum 
of religion. Dr. Lilienthal declares 
the Saviour’s injunction to “love ones 
enemy,” impracticable and visionary. 
The results of this series of lectures 
will probably find their way into per- 
manent book form. Of course the 
Hebrews will make no direct converts 
to the Synagogue, but this movement 
will add to the demonstration that the 
breaking up of all European and Asi- 
atic forms of religion will precipitate 
their heretical followers at first into 
the vortex of scepticism and extreme 
Rationalism on their way to what more 
and more appears to be the American 
form of faith—a_ broad, rational, and 
devout Liberal Christianity. 





THE BOSTON ART MUSEUM. 


THERE is one department of popu- 
lar education which has been hitherto 
neglected in Boston, so far as any pub- 

















lie provision for it is concerned. The 
instinct for art is quite as native and 
perhaps quite as general as the instinct 
for letters, science, or music, but it has 
never in any scheme of popular instruc- 
tion been admitted to an equal place 
with these. Art has been and still is 
very generally regarded as a matter of 
pure luxury, and quite apart from the 
everyday business of a working people. 
But it would be difficult to prove that 
it is any more apart than the literature 
or science which is admitted to be a 
necessity of the most humble school 
systems. How does a course of ele- 
mentary physics help a man forward 
in a life of trade or mechanical work 
more than a study of the Parthenaic 
frieze? How does a poem of Words- 
worth or a speech of Webster com- 
mitted to memory from a “ First Class 
Book,” prepare a boy or girl for the 
business of life more directly than a 
picture of Edward Frére, or a photo- 
graph of a Gothic cathedral ? 

The persistent wrong-headedness of 
the American people on this point is 
very curious to observe. Whether it 
is a relic of the old prejudice which 
made the Puritan look at a picture or 
a statue much as a bull looks at a red 
cloth, or whether it is but the natural 
self-limitation of the Anglo Saxon mind, 
which loves to believe itself clear and 
positive and free from setitiment, em- 
phasized and aggravated by the exi- 
gencies of circumstance which have 
beset the people of the New World 
and which are but just now beginning 
to lighten their pressure, we do not 
venture to say. But, either as cause 
or effect, the phenomenon is closely 
related to the hardness and angularity, 
the lack of what Matthew Arnold is 
so fond of calling “sweetness and light” 
— which characterizes the shrewd com- 
munities of America, intelligent and 
‘acile as they are, and which draws so 
sharp a line of contrast between them 
and most of the nations of continental 
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Europe. These, less shrewd, less intel- 
ligent, less adaptable, exhibit in their 
manners, their art, their manufactures, 
an easy grace, an instinct for what is 
tasteful and picturesque, which might 
well make the most prosaic pedagogue 
of the old school ask himself whether 
education do not include more things 
than his philosophy has ever dreamed 
of. 

No person who has ever observed 
carefully the crowds of people of all 
conditions which throng the little back 
galleries of the print shops, will deny 
the following propositions : — 

1. That the people in general like 
to look at pictures. This proposition 
is entirely independent of the cultiva- 
tion of the people, or the quality of 
the pictures. 

2. That practically speaking, the 
crowded little rooms above mentioned 
are the only places in the country 
where they can gratify this liking. 

3. That whether they see at these 
places good or bad pictures, depends 
wholly upon the question whether good 
or bad happens to be at the time the 
most profitable investment for the pro- 
prietors of the print-shops. 

4. That these proprietors, however 
intelligent, liberal, and enterprising, 
are not in a position which qualifies 
them for acting as the sole educators 
of the people in a branch of culture 
so important as this. [Thus in Bos- 
ton at Mr. Childs’s establishment, 
the succession of business gives us the 
magnificent collection of carbon photo- 
graphs from the drawings of the old 
masters, sandwiched between a sensa- 
tion picture of Bierstadt and Mr. 
Wright's picture of “ Eve at the Foun- 
tain,” so called. ] 

If these general propositions are 
agreed to, what follows is a matter of 
course, namely, that as the providing of 
other and better means of education in 
the fine arts is a matter in which 
nobody is so much interested as the 





people themselves, the people ought to 
provide such means without loss of 
time, by establishing at once, on a scale 
rommensurate with thé just fame of 
the city of Boston, an Institute of the 
Fine Arts which shall as far as possi- 
ble offer the same - opportunities for 
cultivation in matters of art which the 
libraries offer for cultivation in litera- 
ture. This duty was recognized a long 
while ago. It is now twelve years 
since a memorial was presented to the 
legislature asking for a reservation of 
land on the Back Bay for the purpose 
of a Museum aud Gallery of the Fine 
Arts. It was signed by many “ citi- 
zeus of credit and renown,” and advo- 
cated before the proper committee by 
many earnest and sensible lovers of 
art. It was represented to the com- 
mittee that the time was ripe for the 
foundation of a gallery which should 
be a just source of pride to the city 
and State, that the pictures and statu- 
ary of the Athenzum would be at 
once deposited there ; that the Jarves 
pictures waited only for a purchaser, 
and that contributions from other 
sources would flow in as soon as a 
suitable shelter could be provided. 
But whether the legislature of that 
remote period was not sufficiently pen- 
etrated with a sense of the place which 
the fine arts ought to occupy in the 
popular education, or whether the com- 
mittee harbored a suspicion that the 
zeal of some of the petitioners was 
based on a desire to realize an advance 
in the prices of real estate adjacent 
to the proposed institution, the result 
of the application was unfavorable. 
The project was abandoned, its friends 
accepted the defeat, the Atheneum 
continued its exhibitions in the top of 
its high building, the Jarves gallery 
was in whole or in part deposited in 
the New Haven art building where it 
still remains, and during the twelve 
crowded years which have since gone 
by, although two or three times every 
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year some friend of progress has been 
fired with enthusiasm enough to inspire 
a more or less lively communication in 
the “ Transcript” or “ Advertiser,” 
there has been until now, no real at- 
tempt to set agoing what all the while 
seemed to everybody a scheme at once 
so important and so practicable. 

The effort and the failure looked 
like another example of the sanguine 
temper in which the good old town 
conceives the most hopeful and impos- 
ing schemes for the worthy aggran- 
dizement of its people, and after well 
airing them in public meetings, and in 
legislative committees, quietly drops 
them and leaves to some other com- 
munity the benefit of its deliberations 
and the realization of its dreams. We 
are not, however, much inclined to re- 
gret that the effort resulted in a failure. 
The civilization of the city was not 
ripe for it. We should be bold indeed 
in saying that it is ripe for it now. 
But it is certainly more nearly ripe. 
Anybody can see the change which 
twelve years have worked in the readi- 
ness of the people to receive and ap- 
preciate an institution of the kind we 
are speaking of. 

It is then with the liveliest satisfac- 
tion that we have this winter seen the 
project revived by another set of men 
and in a somewhat new aspect. Strange 
to say, the Social Science Association, 
which has doubtless seemed to many 
of our readers only one more of the 
numberless societies with sounding ti- 
tles, which appear to have been created 
chiefly with a view to multiplying the 
opportunities for speech-making, has 
accomplished what private interest had 
failed to accomplish, and has set this 
movement on foot again with a mo- 
mentum which promises this time to 
carry it out of the region of projects 
into that of facts. 

It happened, oddly enough, that 
during the summer months, when the 
Social Science Association was en- 























Jeavoring to determine upon the best 
shape to present its scheme to the 
public, the proprietors of the Athe- 
nzeum, embarrassed for some years past 
by the encroachments of their growing 
library. on the space devoted to the 
collections of pictures and statuary, 
and just then reduced nearly to despair 
by the bequest of Colonel Lawrence’s 
collection of medizval armor, revived 
the proposition which they had for 
sume years considered, to build a 
Museum on their own account which 
should provide room for all their works 
of art, and at the same time leave 
their house in Beacon Street to be oc- 
cupied by the books alone, and the 
necessary reading and conversation 
rooms. Repeated conferences between 
the special committees of the Atheneum 
and the Social Science Association, in 
which the inevitable dangers of divided 
counsel among a score of men seeking 
acommon end through various meth- 
ods seem to have been overcome with 
singular success, resulted finally in a 
substantial agreement on all the essen- 
tial points of organization and govern- 
ment. It was determined that while a 
certain portion of the trustees should 
be selected from the citizens at large, 
op the simple ground of knowledge 
and experience relating to art, the 
rest should be made up of public men 
ex officits, as the Mayor of Boston, 
the Superintendent of Schools, the 
Secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, the President of Harvard Col- 
lege, etc. the aim being to recognize 
and emphasize the distinctly educa- 
tional character of the undertaking. 
With respect to the financial aspect 
of the project there is little to say, 
except that the city government is 
reckoned on for the gift of the square 
vf land known as St. James Park, the 
azame on which the Coliseym was built 
a year ago. The funds for the build- 
ing, and its furnishing and maintenance, 
sre to be collected by subscription from 
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the citizens, the only money alread 
promised being the gift of $25,000 from 
Mrs. Lawrence, having reference chiefly 
to the bequest of her late husband 
above mentioned, and given on condition 
that an additional amount of $75,000 
should be collected by subscription or 
otherwise. But though the sum of 
$100,000 thus obtained would probably 
be more than sufficient for the cost of such 
a building as would be needed for the 
present, the committee foresaw so many 
and large additional expenses at the out- 
set, added to what must necessarily be 
reserved as a fund for meeting the run- 
ning expenses of the Museum, that the 
sum to be raised was, we believe, fixed 
at double that amount. Even this 
amount would be insufficient to pro- 
vide for any regular increase of the 
collections, and it is therefore not pro- 
posed to make the galleries free except 
on one or two days of each week. 

The details of the undertaking are, 
however, of course to a great degree 
undetermined, and may well remain so 
for some time to come. What the 
public are interested to know is, that 
they are in the hands of competent 
and earnest men who have no ‘motive 
fur any action but the wisest, and 
who will be able, if any can, to com- 
mand the means which may be found 
necessary to place this important in- 
stitution on a sure and firm foundation. 

The collections with which the new 
Museum may be expected to open, in- 
clude the pictures and statues belong- 
ing to the Athenzum, the engravings 
bequeathed by Mr. Gray to Harvard 
College, the works of art now in the 
Public Library, including the engrav- 
ings lately given by Mr. Appleton,the ad- 
mirable collection of architectural casts 
now belunging to the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the collection of armor of 
Mr. Lawrence, with such immediate ad- 
ditions as the funds at the disposal of the 
government may admit of. The Museum 
will thus begin Jife under circumstances 
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far more brilliant and promising than 
those which attended the opening of the 
Public Library, and with half the aid 
from private munificence and public ap- 
propriation which that has received 
will take rank among the noblest educa- 
tional institutions of America. No 
one will expect another Louvre or an- 
other Vatican; as no one expects an- 
other Notre Dame, or another St. 
Peter’s. But Paris and Rome are be- 
yond the reach of the mass of the 
people ; and it is to lift the mass of 
the people into higher regions of en- 
joyment, and cultivation, and knowl- 
edge, that this. undertaking is to be 
carried through. If we believe, as 
we profess to do, that the civilization 
of America is to be raised to a higher 
level than the civilization of any by- 
gone age, we shall best prove it by 
neglecting no effort to preserve and to 
better all the instruction which has 
come down to us from the past, and to 
use it as a leaven with which to en- 
lighten the heavy and gross material- 
ism which has become our distinguish- 
ing trait among the nations of the 
earth. 


THE TOSTI COLLECTION OF PRINTS, 

Tue admirable collection of prints 
belonging now to the city of Boston, 
spoken of above, has but just now been 
presented tothe Public Library by Mr. 
Thomas G. Appleton. The full num- 
ber of prints is ten thousand, several 
hundred of which are framed and 
glazed, so that they are arranged for 
general exhibition in the reading-room 
and other halls. 

Cardinal Tosti, whose portrait is in 
this collection, at the right end of a 
row of the cardinals of his time, was a 
handsome man, who lived to be ninety 
or thereabouts. He was one of the 
managers of the hospital of San Mi- 
3hele, but was none the less at the 
game time a lover of the fine arts, and 


was, indeed, sometimes blamed by his 
brother cardinals for too much interest 
in them. Two of the youths of the 
hospital, Mercuri and Calamatia, under 
his encouragement, devoted themselves 
to art and became the leading engrav- 
ers of their time, as is well known to 
all collectors of modern engravings. 
Specimens of all their works, many of 
which are now very rare and precious, 
mostly before the letter, are to be 
found in this collection. Whether the 
happy accident of being the patron 
who had the development of these two 
geniuses lay at the foundation of a 
collection of which they were a cen- 
tre, or whether they were added to a 
collection before made, we are unable 
to say. At all events the collection 
speaks for itself. It was made accord- 
ing to the taste, whim, or opportunity 
of the Cardinal, and solely to gratify 
his own desires. He did not aim to 
be historically connected, nor probably 
did the means of the Cardinal enable 
him to gratify himself with all the 
more costly examples. It presents 
not merely very many engravings 
which are useful for popular instrue- 
tion, but contains certain specialities, 
such as a most extensive collection of 
portraits, and as might naturally be 
expected, many prints of religious sub- 
jects which will be acceptable to our 
sterile Protestant portfolios. Nearly 
six hundred fine prints, so carefully 
selected, neatly framed in mahogany 
or black walnut, were of course very 
suitable for a public institution where 
they could be hung without risk 
of injury before the eyes, and not 
buried in the silence and darkness of 
portfolios, or if exposed, liable to speedy 
destruction. To these must be added 
one hundred and thirty-seven vol- 
umes containing a variety of subjects 
largely architectural, architecture hav- 
ing been a passion with the Cardinal ; 
and by their solid binding, guaranteed 
against injury when used by the 























public. 
venient and spacious cases, open to 
examination in the upper gallery of 
the Library. 


These are deposited in con- 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


An important branch of the work 
of the American Unitarian Association 
consists in the distribution of books 
and tracts. The writings of Channing 
and Ware, and other of the earlier 
Unitarians of America, and those of 
J. F. Clarke, Dr. Peabody, and others 
now occupying prominent positions in 
the Unitarian body, make up a very 
rich collection ; and the experience at 
the rooms of the Association in Bos- 
ton shows that this literature is every 
day becoming more appreciated, and 
by a wider class of readers. 

The very thoughts which, because 
of their freshness and vitality, and their 
conformity to the best instincts of the 
age, give such an amazing circulation 
to a few of the popular books of the 
day written by those nominally ortho- 
dox — but so unlike the orthodoxy of 
thirty years ago— are found anticipated 
in these volumes, of which the circula- 
tion has hitherto been made small by 
reason of the prejudice which has ex- 
isted against the Unitarian name, 
which is now happily dispelled. An 
ecclesiastical journal in the Episcopal 
interest took occasion to say, the other 
day, that no one now reads the writings 
of Unitarians except those “ ancestral- 
ly biassed.” The statement was pretty 
broad, seeing it includes the writings 
of Everett, Webster, Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Longfellow, and Lowell. If the 


author meant, what he did not say, 
the theological writings of Unitarians, 
he speaks without any knowledge of 
the range of circulation which the books 
he speaks of have, or the applications 
for them made by the clergy of every 
tommunion. 
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Letters are now almost daily re- 
ceived by the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation which illustrate the growing 
influence and increasing spread of these 
Unitarian books among all classes of 
people. 

The Association is wisely devoting 
much of its means and energies to this 
quiet branch of its effort, printing and 
circulating these important books at 
the lowest prices. It is a method 
which, though not yielding so much in 
mere denominational increase, is yet 
contributing very essentially to the 
spread and development of Christian 
truth. 

In our last number we quoted from 
letters from India and Hungary, show- 
ing how these writings are welcomed 
in those countries. We append here 
letters which help to show how they 
are received by different classes in 
America. 

A minister who is still in full fel- 
lowship in the Orthodox pulpit writes: 

“Tt was by the agency of Unitarian 
literature that I was brought to embrace 
a more ennobling and Scriptural faith. 
While I owe a tribute of gratitude to the 
Divine hand which has gently led me in 
a way that I knew not, I cannot but rec- 
ognize and appreciate the instrumentality 
by which the transition in many of my 
views and feelings has been effected. 
When I first perused Dr. Channing’s 
works, I was surprised and astonished. I 
could scarcely believe my senses. The 
grandeur, the sublimity of his thoughts, 
the gentleness, the sweetness, the loveliness 
of his spirit, and the evangelical tendency 
of his writings charmed and delighted 
me.” : 

A letter to us from a prominent Or- 
thodox Congregational minister in the 
West may well be studied, not only 
by persons in his own communion, but 
by the Unitarians of whom he writes: 


“Far from being a Unitarian, I have 
been moved with an impulse to give you 
my God-speed. The present doctrinal 
and practical drift of the Unitarian body 
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-is to me a matter of some interest. I 
observe that one of your English corre- 
spondents hints at the necessity of a 
more definite doctrinal substratum to the 
Unitarian movement. It seems to me, 
however, that the providential mission of 
Unitarianism is not to supply creed state- 
ment, but rather to exhibit certain adap- 
tations of Christianity to society and to 
individual life which had been overlooked 
before. It would seem that, while it is 
important that some men should give all 
their strength to the development of the 
dialectics of Christianity, we need that 
other men should keep us supplied with 
a fresh stock of illustrations of the mani- 
fold humanitarian applications of Chris- 
tian truth.” 


— The following letter has been re- 
ceived by the Association, addressed 
by the Consistory of Hungarian Uni- 
tarians, to the Unitarians of the United 
States : — 

Dear BRETHREN IN CaRIST, — 
Our bishop, the Right Reverend John 
Kriza, communicated to our Consistory 
a letter which he had some days ago 
the pleasure of receiving from the 
secretary of your Association, and in 
having read it we found a great delight 
in being convinced and assured of your 
cordial sympathy and interest in us and 
in our common faith. 

Your secretary relates us in this 
letter that, on the one hand, a letter 
from our friend, the Reverend Dominik 
Simén, convinced you that German 
tracts would not well answer the pur- 
pose here; and that on the other hand, 
us you have found much difficulty in 
having your works translated and 
printed in Hungarian, therefore your 
Association offers to our Consistory the 
sum of $500 (five hundred dollars) in 
order to cause to be translated and 
printed a selection from the writings 
of the most celebrated American Uni- 
tarian authors, as would best answer 
our purpose. He tells us at the same 
time that you were ready to send us 
she money as soon as you hear from us. 
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Our Consistory accepts ‘this offer 
with the greatest pleasure, and takes it 
as a token of your love in our common 
cause, the Unitarian Christianity, and 
of your sympathy and interest in us. 

We confess that now — when the 
minds of men in our own country are 
more and more directed to religious 
matters, so that people of different de- 
nominations, from every quarter, make 
inquiries about our religious writings 
and publications, nay, in fact freely de- 
clare their love towards Unitarianism, 
and we have good prospects that in a 
short time Unitarian congregations will 
be formed in Hungary itself — now, 
under such aspects, your kind offer 
seems to our Consistory to be the best 
Christmas present; for this will enable 
us to excite at this time a greater in- 
terest towards Unitarianism, and to 
make an important turning in the views 
of our countrymen by the publication 
of the writings of such eminent Amer- 
ican Unitarians as Dr. Channing, whose 
single sermons, already publixhed, have 
convinced many individuals of the 
truthfulness of Unitarian Christianity. 

We, dear brethren, will, as soon as 
the money you so kindly offered in the 
aid of our common cause arrives, com- 
mence the publication of the writings 
of your most celebrated Unitarians, the 
more, because we have some of them 
already in tran$lation. It will give us 
a great pleasure to send in time to your 
Associatiun copies of our publication. 
We will even not neglect to send you 
a statement of in what measure and to 
what purpose your offer was applied. 

At last we are glad to express that, 
as up to this time we have gained a 
great spiritual enjoyment from the 
books you so kindly sent to us, we 
shall afterwards, too, be very glad to 
have the pleasure of receiving some of 
your tracts from time to time. 

Accept, dear brethren, our best 
thanks for your very kind offers, in the 
name of Unitarianism. And asking 























our heavenly Father’s blessing, upon 
all your apostolical labors, we remain, 
Your brethren in Christ, 
Avexius NaGy DE KAt, 
Supremus Curator, et Consistorii a parte seculari 
preses. 
JOANNES KRrIza, 
Superintendens Ecclesiarum Unitariarum in Hun- 
garia. 
Moses Pap, 
Generalis Notarius. 
CLAUSENBURG, the 23d of Dec., 1869. 





VIEWS AT THE CAPITAL. 
WasuincTon, February 3, 1870. — 


With the coming of spring we are to 
have the Fifteenth Article added to 
our national Constitution. Thencefor- 
ward “the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States 
or any State on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.” I 
think a large majority of the present 
Republican members of Congress wish 
that this article had been made to de- 
clare also, that the right to hold office 
shall neither be denied nor abridged. 
I hear some talk about a new amend- 
ment to cover this omission, but it 
could hardly command the State votes 
necessary to its adoption, and our pub- 
lic men for the most part deem it need- 
less) When the African becomes 
everywhere a voter, there is no serious 
danger that his prerogatives as an office- 
holder will be stolen or denied. There 
will be more or less sullenness of spirit 
in some of the old slave States for a 
time, but the exigencies of politics will 
guard the new voter, even if he cannot 
confidently appeal to the white man’s 
love of right and respect for justice. 
And low down in the horizon is a 
cloud, no larger than a man’s hand, of 
which any one who fancies that it may 
be safe and easy to cheat the negro had 
better take note. Section four of the 
Constitution declares “the United 
States shall guarantee to every State 
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in this Union a republican form of 
government.” How far can the United 
States go in maintaining their guaran- 
tee? The expression of opinion on 
the issue raised by th.s inquiry was, 
to my mind, the significant feature of 
the long-continued and not very cred- 
itable debate in the Senate on the 
question of admitting Virginia to repre- 
sentation in Congress. The matter 
was not noticed in the newspapers, and 
so far as I know it has not much been 
discussed in private; but if you read 
the speeches delivered during that de- 
bate, you will see how the query pressed 
forward, timidly and yet persistently, 
over and over again, for an answer. 
Does it rest with Congress, or the 
President, or the Supreme Court, to 
determine what is a republican form 
of government? With Congress, said 
every senator who faced the inquiry. 
By which branch of the national 
government shall this form be main- 
tained? By Congress, again said 
every senator. And the will of Con- 
gress, it must follow, is the only limit 
to the power that may be exercised 
under this constitutional provision. 
A cloud in the horizon, of no conse- 
quence to you and me perhaps, but 
full of evil portent to whoever medi- 
tates a step backward. 

One gentleman with whom I talked 
held this view: take the case of IIli- 
nois, he said; she was admitted to the 
Union many years ago on the presenta- 
tion of a constitution found acceptable 
by Congress; she is now forming a 
new constitution ; if this ever takes the 
place of the one she has at present, 
Congress will have the right to inquire 
whether it gives her a republican form 
of government; if a negative conclu- 
sion is reached, Congress will also have 
the right to force or coerce her into a 
satisfactory position; it may deny her 
representation in the national legisla- 
ture, and may employ against her the 
whole military power of the nation 
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till such time as she presents an accept- 
able constitution and form of govern- 
ment. The Georgia and Virginia bills 
cannot be justified except on this 
reasoning ; and Illinois, in the Union 
by years of peace, would be as easily 
dealt with as Georgia out of the Union 
by years of war. 

So far as I am aware, such doctrines 
as these have never been openly 
avowed in Congress; but several sena- 
tors who spoke in the Virginia debate 
manifested a decided leaning toward 
them. If they once come into general 
prevalence, what are the States but de- 
pendencies on good behavior before the 
party dominant in Congress ? 

These extreme views as to the power 
of the national legislature are more 
entertained in the Senate than in the 
House —the action on the Virginia 
case giving an illustration. There was 
no proof that the State had failed to 
comply with the requirements of the 
reconstruction acts, but only an un- 
gracious and distrustful assumption that 
she might hereafter do something at 
variance with them. Her radical and 
conservative leaders united with the 
President and the House and the great 
body of the people in asking for im- 
mediate and unconditional restoration. 
She was kept in a waiting attitude, and 
finally burdened with several so-called 
conditions, chiefly because the Senate 
had power, and chose to exercise it 
arbitrarily. The compact of Congress 
with the State was violated that the 
Senate might once more assert suprem- 
acy,-—that it might once more de- 
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clare its superiority to people. and 
representatives, and presidents. . 

There has not for years been such a 
hubbub among the politicians as Mr. 
Representative Dawes caused by his 
speeches on the governmental estimates 
for the coming fiscal year. The 
President himself makes no special 
complaint against the member from 
Massachusetts, but the horde of persons 
with whom party is everything, are 
scolding dreadfully and prophesying 
doleful things for the future of the Re- 
publicans. If party effect must be con- 
sidered at this time and in connection 
with his position, I shall say it seems 
to me that no other man in Congress 
has done or is likely to do so much 
for the Republicans, as he did, in thus 
challenging the attention of the Ad- 
ministration and Congress and the peo- 
ple, to the financial situation. If the 
Republican party cannot stand those 
speeches, the time for giving it decent 
burial has already come. But there 
is no occasion for anxiety among the 
Republicans or rejoicing among the 
Democrats. Politicians may hold up 
deprecating hands, and members of the 
Cabinet may scold never so foolishly ; 
but the pledges of economy made in 
1868 will be redeemed, and I do not 
in the least doubt that the Republican 
party, in following out the course in- 
dicated by Mr. Dawes, will so prove 
its worth, as to win new victories when 
it next comes before the country fo1 
judgment at the poll:. 

Sipney ANDREWS. 











